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To the Governor and the Legislature of the State of New York: 

In accord with Section 237, subdivision 3, of the Education Law of New 
York State, I am pleased to submit herewith the Regents Statewide Plan for the 
Expansion and Development of Higher Education, 1964. 

This Plan incorporates the approved proposals presented in The Master 
Plan, Revised 1964, of State University of New York and The Master Plan for 
the City University of New York, 1964 as required by the Education Law. After 
its initial formulation and release as the Regents Tentative Plan, a public hearing 
on its contents and recommendations was held in Albany at the State Education 
Department on March 24. The complete transcript of the presentations made at 
the hearing are on file in the Department. On the basis of the comments made and 
information provided, several changes were made in the tentative plan before 
the final version was printed. 

This 1964 Plan represents the first of a continuing series of statewide plans 
to be published every four years with intervening annual reports of progress on the 
recommended actions advanced. The 1964 Plan, therefore, is viewed by die Regents 
as a landmark in the progress of higher education in our State. It includes 37 
approved proposals or endorsed goals from State University’s 1964 Plan and S3 
from City University’s. In addition, it encompasses many proposals relevant to 
the State’s privately controlled colleges and universities. Beyond these the Regents 
advance a total of 63 proposals for the long-range and broad strengthening of hi^er 
education in New York. 

I commend this Plan and its recommendations to you for serious consideration 
and prompt implementation on a strong bipartisan basis. Botii major political 
parties in New York State have consistently supported excellent education. The 
productive lives of many of our citizens and the general welfare and strength of 
the State require a continuation of this joint effort. 



Respectfully yours. 




Chancellor 

Regents of The University 
of Ae State of New York 



Foreword 



With the increasing complexity of our society there is an ever-growing 
dependence upon the colleges and universities both to solve many of the problems 
of our day and to forestall the development of even greater problems of the future. 
It is imperative, therefore, that all available resources in higher education be 
marshalled and organized to meet the growing need for advanced learning, research, 
and productive application of knowledge. 

The immediate and long-range problems in higher education are serious and 
pressing. Enrollments are skyrocketing. Costs of operating classrooms, laboratories, 
and dormitories are rising steadily. Faculty with essential qualifications are in 
short supply. Building costs are formidable. 

Problems of such magnitude will require the most careful planning for maxi- 
mum effectiveness in the use of our available resources. Coordination and coopera- 
tion are essential. New York State is fortunate in having a legal and operational 
framework admirably suited to the development of a united attack upon the needs 
and problems in higher education. Recognizing the advantages for state-level 
coordination and long-range planning inherent in New York State’s unique struc- 
ture, the Governor and Legislature in 1961 set in motion a formal process for 
continuing planning and development. 

Under this process, the State Board of Regents, as the head of the State’s 
total educational enterprise, is required to prepare every fourth year a compre- 
hensive plan for the orderly development of higher education. To have a structure 
which makes such a process possible is of incalculable advantage to the State. 
The preservation of this structure and the strengthening of the planning process 
are most decidedly in the best interest not only of education but of the general 
advancement of the State’s welfare. 

This first quadrennial Regents Plan is a milestone of progress in New York 
State education. It is a comprehensive plan, representing the efforts of many 
people, coordinating information and proposals from all segments of education, 
and drawing upon records and reports from many private and public groups and 
agencies. No previous efforts in planning for higher education in the State have 
been as extensive or intensive as those involved in preparing the Regents Statewide 
Plan, but even so, this plan is not, of course, final or complete. It is the first of a 
continuing process and will receive annual review and modification. 

With the rapid growth and change which characterize this period in higher 
education, it is impossible to anticipate fully or to deal adequately v^th every 
developing situation. There are certain particidar needs which modifications of this 
report and further reports will have to consider more thoroughly. 

Chief among the immediate concerns which the people of the State are alerted 
to act upon is the “gap” between the number of persons actually entering college 
and the much greater number who have the ability to succeed in college study. This 
‘‘gap” represents an intolerable waste of valuable human talent. While the 1964 
Regents Plan does advance a series of actions that will start now to cut down on 
this waste and steadily reduce it in the future, there is a need to concentrate greater 
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attention on identifying and motivating the large number of able and talented young 
men and women who do not now even consider college attendance. 

The preparation of this report has revealed also a need for better statistical 
information with which to analyze manpower requirements in the State. Compre- 
hensive and accurate information is essential if the proper educational programs 
and opportunities are to be available. The State must give greater attention and 
support to efforts to collect and analyze information on the supply and demand for 
manpower. 

The increasing urbanization of our society is perhaps the most notable 
characteristic of our times. The meaning of this has not yet been fully reflected in 
the planning for higher education. To be sure, the Regents Plan does support State 
University on such goals as the formulation of programs for talented but dis- 
advantaged persons, and endorses City University’s plan to establish a special 
program of urban studies and research. But much more attention needs to be given 
by the modem university to the problems and opportunities caused by crime and 
delinquency, racial segregation, inadequate and deteriorated housing, cultural 
deprivation, and other conditions closely associated with large cities. Our colleges 
and universities are urged to relate more of their programs and resources to the 
dynamics of the metropolitan center. 

The problems confronting higher education are many and diflScult. This 
Plan does not present solutions for all of them, but it does represent a strong, 
decisive step forward and will serve as a sound base on which to build. 

While this is a time of pressures and difficulties in education, it is also a time 
of great opportunity. With approval of this Plan the opportunity for progress will 
not be lost and higher education in New York State can move forward with 
renewed confldence and vigor. 

James E. Allen, Jr. 

Commissioner of Education 
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Introduction 

f 

Planning for higher education by the State of New York has had a long 
< history. The first of a series of reports and legislative acts concerned with colleges 

f and universities goes back to 1784, five years before the founding of the Republic. 

' In that year the Legislature created a corporation entitled “The Regents of the 

[ University of the State of New York” which was empowered to found schools and 

colleges. In 1961 the Legislature amended the Education Law of the State by 
directing the Regents to prepare a plan for the expansion and development of 
higher education.^ 

This legislative act is unique among state statutes on planning for higher 
education in that it calls for continuous planning involving all institutions of higher 
education in the State whether under private or public control. The law requires 
that the Regents Plan be brought up to date every four years, and provision is 
made for annual reports and amendments in the intervening years. In all these 
Regents plans, recognition is to be given to “that historical development of higher 
education in the State which has been accomplished through the establishment 
and encouragement of private institution^. ” 

This Regents Plan of 1964 is, therefore, but the first of a projected series of 
reports which will provide a continuity of State effort in planning. As such it is 
appropriate that it contain not only recommendations to meet present needs and 
those most clearly defined for the years immediately ahead, but also that it consider 
broad policies and proposals which will be of increasing importance in long-range 
planning. 

Part 1 describes briefly the complex of higher education, including over 200 
publicly and privately controlled colleges and universities, all of which are to be 
considered in statewide long-range planning. The number and variety of colleges 
and universities, both private and public, are unequaled by any other state in the 
nation and present extraordinarily rich resources for postsecondary education. 

But this number and variety of institutions obviously make planning diflicult, 
complicated, and critically important. 

To provide a proper orientation for planning. Part II briefly describes the 
needs for higher education, both from the point of view of the individual and of the 
State. 

Part III presents the goals that must guide State planning if these needs are 
to be met. 

Part IV reviews the long-range plans of State University and City University 
and specifies reservations held by the Regents. Brief reference is also made here to 
the plans of privately controlled institutions as the background for the more com- 
plete consideration that appears in Part V. 

The responsibility of the Regents, however, extends beyond the review and 
approval of proposals advanced by the colleges and universities of the State. The 
legislation of 1961 requires the Regents not only to review the long-range plans 
of State University and of City University, but upon approval, to incorporate them 

i 

^ The pertinent sections of the 1961 amendment to the Education Law appear in Appendix A, ! 

and a selected list of the more important documents concerning planning will be found in \ 

Appendix B to this report. 
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in a Regents nan for the expansion and development of higher education in the 
State. A simple compilation of their proposals, along with the addition of available 
information on the plans of private institutions, would not produce a comprehen- 
sive, long-range, statewide Regents Plan envisioned by the legislation of 1961. 
This was further emphasized by the provision in the statute that the Regents “may 
include plans with respect to other matters not comprehended within the Plan of the 
State and City University.” Therefore, in Part V proposals originating with the 
Regents are advanced to supplement those received from the institutions and to 
deal with certain broad problems and areas of special concern which become 
apparent in planning to meet the needs of the State as a whole. 

Part VI discusses factors affecting costs, and trends in expenditures and 
income. It concludes with an estimate of the total cost expected by 1970. 

Finally, a summary and perspective of the total Plan is presented in Part VII. 
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Part 1 

INSTITUTIONS, ORGANIZATIONS, REUTIONSHIPS 



The Committee on Higher Education, appointed jointly by the Governor 
and the Regents, in its 1960 study described the State’s machinery for the control 
and operation of higher education as “one of the most complex in the whole 
country.” ^ Yet underlying this complex and often confusing legal administrative 
structure are certain fundamentally sound principles and patterns of organization. 
Although these are not always clearly perceived, they are nevertheless a source of 
great strength in New York State as it moves to meet today’s vast needs and 
tremendous problems inhi^er education. 

1. THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

The history of the legal structure for governing higher education in New York 
State goes back to 1784. In that year “The Regents of the University of the State 
of New York” was incorporated and empowered to found schools and colleges. 
The Regents have constitutional as well as statutory authority over educational 
matters in the State. 

Today the higher education component of The University of the State of 
New York (not to be confused with State University of New York described in the 
next section) consists of 231 main campuses and institutional branches of colleges 
and universities in New York State (Figure 1 ) which have been incorporated by 
the State Board of Regents or are subject to visitation by the Regents. (See 
Appendix C for a list of these institutions and Appendix D for their regional dis- 
tribution.) Under the law this unique University includes, in addition to institutions 
of hi^er education, all secondary schools and such other institutions as schools, 
museums, libraries, organizations, and agencies for education “now or hereafter 
incorporated by the State.” Thus, The University of the State of New York 
comprises the entire educational system in New York State, from nursery school 
to graduate school, public and private. 

The University of the State of New York is governed and all of its corporate 
powers are exercised by the State Board of Regents, a body of fourteen laymen, 
elected by the Legislature, each for a fourteen-year term. The Regents’ appointed 
executive officer, and the professional head of the University, is the State Com- 
missioner of Education, who also holds the title of President of The University 
of the State of New York. The State Education Department is the executive agency 
for the Regents and the Commissioner. 

The Regents are vested with the responsibility of determining the “educational 
policies” of the State, consistent with the Constitution and statutes, and are author- 
ized to establish rules carrying into effect the laws and policies of the State relating 
to education. They are directed by law “to encourage and promote education, to 



2 Meeting the Increasing Demand for Higher Edncation in New York State, A Report to 
the Governor and the Ifoard of Regents. Committee on Higher Education (Marion B. Folsom, 
John W. Gardner, Henry T. Heald, Chairman) and Director of Studies Sidney G. Tickton. 
November 1960. 
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visit and inspect its several institutions and departments, to distribute to or expand 
or administer for them such property and funds as the State may appropriate 
therefor or as the University may own or hold in trust or otherwise, and to perform 
such other duties as may be entrusted to it.” 

The Regents and the Commissioner of Education are authorized to inspect 
and require reports from any institutions in the University. The Regents may 
suspend or revoke the charter of any of the rights and privileges of any institution 
which fails to make any required reports or violates any law or any rule of the 
Regents. 

In addition to their broad coordinating and supervisory roles for all of educa- 
tion in the State, the Regents have certain specific responsibilities for higher educa- 
tion. The most recent is the promulgation and revision of this Regents Plan for 
the expansion and development of higher education in the State. Others are: 
chartering institutions; approving curriculums leading to all degrees at all levels; 
certifying teachers; examining, licensing, and enforcing laws regarding conduct of 
twenty professions; administering the undergraduate scholarship, graduate fellow- 
ship, and Scholar Incentive programs; and encouraging improvement and innova- 
tion in instruction and college administration. As the State Commission for the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 and for the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, the Board of Regents also carries responsibilities for the administration of 
certain statewide Federal programs bringing Federal aid to higher education, both 
private and public. 



THE STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

In addition to the work of the various offices of the State Education Depart- 
ment serving to integrate this huge federation of privately and publicly controlled 
colleges and universities, the Regents and the Commissioner are assisted by the 
State Advisory Council on Higher Education, composed of 18 chief executive officers 
from all types of publicly and privately controlled colleges and universities of the 
State. Established by the Regents in 1958 with the Commissioner of Education as 
its chairman, it has played an important role in formulation of educational policies. 
Matters concerned with proposed legislation, educational planning and administra- 
tion, and statewide coordination and cooperation are brought before the Council 
for study and reconunendation. 

The four major segments ^ of higher education in The University of the State 
of New York over which the Regents preside are: State University of New York; 
City University of New York; the community colleges operating within the program 
of State University of New York; and the privately controlled colleges. 



3 See Appendix E for details: 

Table 15. Higher Educational Institutions in New York State by Type of Control and 
Length of Programs, 1963-64. 

Table 16. Number and Highest Level of Offering of Higher Educational Institutions in 
Six States and in the United States, 1963-64. 

Table 17. Full-Time Degree-Credit Enrollment by Degree Level and Type of Institu- 
tion — Preliminary Survey — Fall 1964. 

Table 18. Part-Time Degree-Credit Enrollment by Degree Level and Type of Institu- 
tion — Preliminary Survey — ^Fall 1964. 

Table 19. Full- and Part-Time Degree-Credit Enrollment by Degree Level and Type of 
Institution — ^Preliminary Survey — ^Fall 1964. 

Table 20. Comparison of Degree-Credit Enrollments Fall 1963 and Fall 1964. 

Table 21. Selected Comparative Data, Private and Public Institutions. 






2. STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

State University of New York is controlled by a Board of Trustees, appointed 
by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. The fifteen members serve ten- 
year terms. State University encompasses four university centers, ten multiple- 
purpose four-year colleges, two medical centers, six two-year agricultural and 
teclmical colleges, eight other professional colleges, and 28 conununity colleges 
within the program of State University of New York. The headquarters for central 
administration and coordination of State University is located in Albany. 

With the exception of the submission of a long-range plan and its periodic 
revision, the Board of Trustees of State University is related to tLO Regents in 
the same way as are the boards of control of all the private institutions of higher 
education. 

3. CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

The legislative act of 1961 created City University of New York, bringing 
together into a single university structure the several four-year colleges of the 
City of New York under the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York. 
The Board also serves as the trustees for six community colleges in New York 
City. This Board numbers 21 members who are appointed by the Mayor for terms 
of nine years, with the President of the Board of Education of the City of New 
York serving ex officio. Under the Education Law of the State the Board of 
Higher Education is a part of the public school system of New York City. 



4. PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



State University of New York has general responsibility, under the State 
Education Law, for the state-level supervision of the public community colleges. 
As of the fall of 1964, there were 28 such institutions in operation. Though generally 
supervised by State University, the community colleges in some respects are 
autonomous and independent of State University. Local governmental agencies 
sponsor these institutions and provide local tax funds to help support them. In 
most instances the sponsors are County Boards of Supervisors. Examples of 
exceptions to the general rule are the six community colleges sponsored by the 
Board of Higher Education of the City of New York. Within the program of State 
University, the educational operations and policies of the community colleges are, 
however, set by their own institutional boards of trustees. Each board of trustees 
has nine members, four appointed by the Governor and five by the local sponsoring 
agency. 

5. PRIVATELY CONTROLLED HIGHER EDUCATION 



Historically, New York State has relied heavily upon privately controlled 
colleges and universities. There are several reasons why this has been so. One is 
the fact that privately controlled colleges were established much earlier than any 
public institution. Some private colleges date back to the colonial period. Another is 
that New York’s participation in the Federal Land-Grant Act of 1862 differed 
from the pattern typical of other states. As a result, “contract colleges” at Cornell 
University were established in agriculture, home economics, and industrial and labor 
relations. The wide diversity of backgrounds in nationality, religion, and family 
culture in New York State also encouraged the development of various types of 
privately controlled educational institutions. 

Until a few years ago, the combined resources of the privately controlled 
colleges, the contract colleges at the three universities already named, the system 
of State-controlled and supported teachers’ colleges, and the city colleges of New 
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York, were considered adequate to meet all of the State’s needs. Not until 1948 was 
it decided that a full-scale State University was necessary to help meet the rapidly 
growing needs at the postsecondary school level. 

That the State must continue to rely heavily on the private colleges is a fact 
of life constantly before the people of New York. The Heald Committee Report, 
after advocating several important and far-reaching moves to strengthen publicly 
controlled higher education, asserted: 

*‘But the bulwark of higher education in New York State for many years 
has been our private colleges and universities, and the great tradition of 
meeting the need of higher education through a combination of private 
and public institutions must be preserved for the future.” * 

The privately controlled colleges and universities in the State are remarkably 
diverse. Among the 167 private institutions and institutional branches in the 
State are some renowned, complex universities that equal in quality and reputation 
the best in the nation and the world. There are special-purpose schools, that, in 
their fields, enjoy comparable reputations. There are small junior colleges for 
women and others for men; minor and major seminaries; resident colleges that have 
students coming from all over the world; institutions that, though privately con- 
trolled, provide an essentially public service to the residents of a particular area. 

When the private colleges are studied in their historic and present position 
in the State from a statewide perspective, it is clear that in their collective aspects 
they provide a strong resource to the State. Therefore, in this report the private 
colleges are handled as a group, except to distinguish between two-year and four- 
year types. A breakdown to this extent was necessary to provide, first, a basis for 
comparison of institutions under private and public control, and, second, a means 
of emphasizing the differences in objectives and scope of program between two- 
year and four-year institutions. 

6. RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 

Several other agencies should be mentioned in describing the setting for higher 
education in New York State. These relate to and assist the colleges and universities 
in various ways. Some of these agencies have a statutory basis and others are 
voluntary, independent associations. 

The New York State Dormitory Authority, State University Construction 
Fund, and the Higher Education Assistance Corporation are legally authorized 
agencies. The Dormitory Authority, a separate public benefit corporation within 
The University of the State of New York, aids publicly controlled institutions to 
finance dormitories and related facilities and privately controlled colleges to finance 
all types of buildings. At the end of 1962-63 it had completed, or had in planning, 
arrangements for bond issues amounting to $240 million for public colleges and 
$67 million for private institutions. The State University Construction Fund, also 
a public benefit corporation, receives and a dmini sters monies available to State 
University of New York for construction of all types of buildings. In its December 
31, 1963 annual report, the Fund indicated that projects had been completed total- 
ling about $65 million in costs, another $1SS million of projects were under con- 
struction, and projects in the design stage had an estimated value of about $346 
million. The Higher Education Assistance Corporation has a different purpose; 
namely, to guarantee loans through local banks to students who are residents of 
New York State to assist them in meeting expenses of hi^er education. Up to 
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January 1, 1965 this nonprofit corporation had guaranteed 166,786 loans for 
$128,695,722. 

Notable among many voluntary organizations related to higher education is 
the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York and its 
Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities. Both public and private 
colleges and universities belong to this organization, which with a headquarters 
office and a full-time executive secretary promotes the cause of higher education 
in the State. Other groups are the Conference of Catholic Colleges and Universities 
of New York State, the New York State Junior College Association, the State 
Association of Trustees of Two-Year Colleges, and the Council of Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions in New York City. 

7. CONCLUSION 

The New York State constitutional and statutory system for higher education 
has provided the framework within which a strong system of colleges and uni- 
versities has developed and flourished. The system is sound in principle and uniquely 
suited to the great diversity of needs, resources, and interests which exist in the 
Empire State. 

In this unique legal feueratic^i of all its colleges and universities the State of 
New York has the structure and the basic resources necessary for planning and 
developing a system of higher education equal to the tremendous educational task 
ahead, and at a level that few states can match. New York as a State has not yet 
made full and effective use of the potential inherent in this legal structure for 
cooperation, coordination, and orderly and rapid progress in higher education. 
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Part II 



NEW YORK STATE'S NEEDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

More people, higher aspirations, more demanding job requirements — these 
are forcing every state in the Union to increase greatly the resources devoted to 
higher education. To do this will require mobilization of present resources in higher 
education for more efficient use and the addition of new resources as necessary, if 
a state is to meet the needs of the individual and also of the economy and the 
society. New York State must not only provide enough places for students; it must 
also develop the high quality and variety of educational programs required to pre- 
pare citizens adequately for this revolutionary century and beyond. Excellence is 
necessary in every category of education from technician training to postdoctoral 
research and from regular programs to single refresher courses. In addition to 
providing instruction, our colleges and universities must also increase research 
and community services to discharge their full responsibility to the people. 

1. NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Reduced to simplest terms, the needs of New York State for more higher 
educational opportunities are best expressed by estimating the number of persons 
who must be served, for their good and for the good of the State. Such an estimate 
must take into consideration two basic questions: (1) How many persons in New 
York State will there be in the foreseeable future who can successfully complete an 
education beyond the high school and by doing so be more productive and effective 
citizens? (2) How does this total reservoir of human talent compare in size with 
the actual enrollment of students likely to develop in New York State colleges 
and universities in the same period of time? As long as there is a difference in the 
size of the total reservoir of college-able persons and the actual enrollment, what- 
ever the reasons may be to explain it, the Regents feel that the State’s achievement 
in higher education is not at the level it should be. 

To differentiate between these two groups, this Regents Plan terms the 
total reservoir of human talent capable of success in college study as “college- 
going potential” and designates the enrollment that is predicted as likely to develop 
in higher educational institutions in the State as “probable college enrollment.” 
Attention now turns to the answers to the two basic questions just stated and to 
the interrelated implications of the answers to these questions. 

The rising numbers of college-age youth and of high school graduates expected 
in New York State are shown in Figures 2 and 3. The increases of about 50 per 
cent from 1959-60 to 1969-70 and of about 80 per cent from 1959-60 to 1979-80 
are impressive in themselves. Yet they do not tell the whole story. The magnitude of 
the task and of the opportunity ahead is not reflected fully in these larger numbers 
but rather in the hi^er aspirations of students and their families throughout the 
State and the nation. 

College attendance and a college degree are as necessary today as high school 
attendance and a high school diploma were in the past. The economic, social, and 
cultural forces in our society are all pushing in this direction. People are looking to 
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FIGURE 3 

Number of High School Graduates 
New York State, 1959 - 1979 
(State Education Department Estimates, 1963) 
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higher education as an appropriate means to satisfying and productive lives. Rising 
aspirations make education beyond high school conceivable for many and rising 
incomes make it possible. 

Beyond having to serve a rapidly growing population and its rising aspirations 
for education, higher education must meet the steadily increasing demands for 
greater knowledge and a higher level of skills. A heavy responsibility for developing 
a thinking public and for building the necessary skills rests on the colleges. College 
enrollment, therefore, has been rising in recent years even when the number of high 
school graduates remained almost constant. 

POTENTIAL FOR COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

How many people should attend college or other postsecondary institutions? 

The answer to this question is, ideally, all who have the capacity and the desire 
to benefit from postsecondary instruction of any kind. Otherwise human resources 
are wasted and consequences develop for both the individual and the society which 
are costly beyond measure. Postponement of an all-out effort for higher education 
postpones the bill; but eventually when the bill has to be paid, it will have increased 
by a staggering amount. 

The proportion of a population that has the ability and desire to benefit from 
postsecondary education cannot be determined precisely. Views on the subject 
vary widely. The Regents base their estimates on two approaches. One widely 
acknowledged measure is the conclusion reached by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education in 1947. After analyzing results of an extensive testing program, 
the Commission held that at least 49 per cent of our population had the ability to 
complete two years of post high school general and vocational studies and 32 per 
cent were capable of completing an advanced liberal or specialized professional 
education.^ The 1947 Commission also concluded that these were conservative 
estimates. The second measure used by the Regents is the relationship between 
scores achieved by New York State high school seniors on the Regents Scholarship 
Examinations and their success in collegiate programs. The Regents Scholarship 
Examinations are the nearest approach to a statewide testing program now available 
in the State. This measure establishes an even higher potentiality than that resulting 
from application of the standards of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The estimates of undergraduate college-going potential of 18-21 -year-olds 
within the New York State population based on these two measures are designated 
in this Plan as Potential A and Potential B. If the first measure (Potential A) turns 
out to be the correct one, some 480,000 persons could be in college on a full-time 
basis by 1970 and 547,000 by 1980; if the higher potential (Potenfial B) were to 
be reached, these figures would become 612,000 and 708,000. S 

PROBABLE COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

But what will actual college enrollments in the State likely be? How will these 
compare with the suggested ‘‘potential” or “ideal”? Actual undergraduate enroll- 
ment in New York State has fallen far short of the “potential” based on even the | 

lower of the two measures described. In 1963-64, enrollment of full-time under- 



5 Higher Education for American Democracy, a report on the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Volume 1, Establishing the Goals, pages 39-41. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. The Commission came to its conclusions after correlating (1) scores indicat- 
ing the mental ability of our general population (Army General Classification Test scores) 
and (2) scores indicating reasonable expectations of completing college programs success- 
fully (American Council on Education Psychological Examination — 1942 college edition). 
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graduate students was nearly 150,000 under the estimate based on an application 
of the 1947 Presidential Commission standard of college potential to New York 
State population. The addition of part-time enrollment to full-time enrollment still 
leaves a gap of approximately 65,000, and further adjustments for migration of stu- 
dents in and out of the State does not reduce the gap substantially. 

To project actual college enrollment is difficult because of the number, variety, 
and uncertainty of the variables which may affect the demand for college places. In 
order to test the consequences of alternative assumptions, two projections were 
made. One was based on the average trend of actual enrollments over the past five 
years, and the second was based on the more rapidly accelerating rates of the last 
two years and on optimistic assumptions of capability of the State’s colleges and 
universities to expand to handle students as rapidly as they may demand admission 
to college. The result of applying these two projection techniques to full-time under- 
graduate enro llme nt and to full-time enrollment of all students is shown in Figure 4. 
By the end of the decade, the State can expect between 431,000 and 445,000 full- 
time students in college. This represents an increase of between 43 and 50 per cent 
over the fall of 1964. 

The two estimates of undergraduate “probable enrollment” are related to the 
two estimates of “college-going potential” as shown in Figure 5. The implication 
of this comparison for the effort the people of the State should make in higher 
education is striking. There is a dual job ahead — formidable in both of its aspects. 
One is actually to enable the colleges to accomplish their planned enrollment ob- 
jectives and thus bring the estimates of “probable enrollment” to fruition; the second 
is the enlarge the “probable enrollment” as much and as fast as possible in order 
to come close to the “ideal” as expressed by “college-going potential” in the State. 

PROBABLE ENROLLMENTS, BY CLASSIFICATIONS OF INSTITUTIONS 

The projections of probable statewide enrollment were carefully made and 
give a realistic figure of the total full-time enrollment that can be expected. How- 
ever, there is still another question: What portion of this statewide enrollment is 
to be accommodated by different institutions and categories of institutions in New 
York State? Estimates of full-time enrollment to be expected in the several New 
York State categories of institutions from 1964 to 1970 which can be used with rea- 
sonable confidence as a basis for planning are summarized and presented graphically 
in Figures 6 to 8. These estimates were made by extrapolating recent enrollment 
trends by categories of institutions, adjusting these trends for probable changes, and 
applying the resulting shares of full-time enrollment to the average trend projection 
of statewide enrollment discussed above. 

The magnitude of the task just ahead and the increasing role expected of the 
two-year institutions are shown graphically in Figure 6. Total full-time enrollment 
will increase nearly 45 per cent between 1964 and 1970. That in two-year colleges 
will jump almost 100 per cent. Figure 7 graphically presents enrollment as it is 
likely to be distributed among different groups of two-year institutions, while Fig- 
ure 8 shows how enrollment in four-year institutions is expected to be distributed 
among the privately controlled institutions. City University, and State University. 

SOME REGIONAL VARIATIONS 

New York State is a composite of social, economic, and geographic regions, 
each with a different pattern of likely future development. This fact was recently 
described in vivid fashion by the Governor’s Regional Planning Commission.*’ 

6 niAti gft/ riniliBii gft/Rtiaponge; A Development Program for New York State. Office for 
Regional Development, Albany, 1964. 
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FIGURE 4 

Full-Time Pall Emollment, 

All Students and Undergraduate Students 
in New York State Institutions 
1960-64 Actual: 1965-78 Projected 
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FIGURE 5 

Estimates of College-going Potential 
and Probable Full-Time Undergraduate Enrollment 

New York State 
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Distribution of Full-Time Graduate and Undergraduate Enrollment 

Into 2 and 4-year institutions 
New York State 

(Estimates for 1965 to 1970 based on average trend 
projection of total enrollment.) (Figures in thousands) 
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FIGURE? 

Distribution of Full-Time Undergraduate Enrollment 
in 2-year Institutions, New York State 

(Estimates for 1965 to 1970 based on average trend 
projection of total enrollment.) (Figures in thousands) 

Total 86.2 
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FIGURE 8 

Distribution of Full-Time Graduate and Undergraduate Enrollment 
in 4-year Institutions, New York State * 

(Estimates for 1965 to 1970 based on average trend 
projection of total enrollment.) (Figures in thousands) 
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Higher Education in New York State must be prepared to cope with wide variations 
in the number of students residing in different regions, as well as with other dif- 
ferences among the regions. Variation is striking among the regions, for example, 
in the numbers of residents of the different regions who are attending college any- 
where (in the State or outside); in this report the number of such students for a 
given region is called “enrollment originated.” The New York Metropolitan Area, 
which was the residence of nearly 100,000 full-time undergraduate college students 
in 1963, is at the top of the list in student members, while the Northern Region, 
with fewer than 5,000 students residing in its boundaries, is at the bottom. As 
already stated, these students may seek college attendance at colleges within the 
region, in other regions within the State, or indeed, outside the State entirely. The 
amount of “enrollment originated” is important for evaluating regional needs for 
expansion in higher education in each region, and for recognizing the implications 
of differential rates of growth. Table 1 presents data for the twelve regions into 
which the State has been divided for higher education planning purposes, and makes 
clear the regional pattern of the demand for higher education as measured by the 
residence of the student. 

TABLE 1 — ^Estimated Undergraduate Enrollment Originated in 
New York State by Economic Regions 



Region Estimated Enrollment Increase 





1962 


1965 


1970 


1962-65 


1965-70 


Binghamton 


5,325 


6,406 


7,851 


1,081 


1,445 


Buffalo 


21,934 


25,756 


34,603 


3,822 


8,847 


Capital District 


11,866 


13,840 


17,316 


1,974 


3,476 


Elmira 


5,513 


6,434 


8,028 


921 


1,594 


Mid-Hudson 


9,734 


11,701 


15,384 


1,967 


3,683 


Mohawk Valley 


5,915 


7,115 


8,854 


1,200 


1,739 


New York Metropolitan 


157,929 


186,577 


236,868 


28,648 


50,291 


New York City 


(99,842) 


(112,859) 


(133,654) 


(13,017) 


(20,795) 


Long Island 


(39,980) 


(52,151) 


(74,197) 


(12,171) 


(22,046) 


Rockland-Westchester 


(18,107) 


(21,567) 


(29,017) 


(3,460) 


(7,450) 


Northern 


4,836 


5,613 


7,016 


777 


1,403 


Rochester 


11,713 


14,276 


18,465 


2,563 


4,189 


Syracuse 


10,147 


11,915 


16,131 


1,768 


4,216 


State Total 


244,912 


289,633 


370,516 


44,721 


80,883 



Migration of students to attend college within the State and outside is very 
I large. It reflects students* preferences for institutions, programs, and geographical 

i locations, as well as relative costs of attendance, the pressure to gain acceptance at 

a particular institution, and institutional choices. The needs of individuals can be 
served most economically when students are not forced by program or space limita- 
tions to migrate across the State or across the nation to find an institution which 
can supply the education desired. More detailed discussion of the migration patterns 
of New York State college students will be presented in Part V. 

The salient points of the foregoing discussion of statistics on college enroll- 
ment and college places in New York State can be summarized as follows. By 1970 
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it is expected that the number of coUege-age youth (18-21-year-oIds) will total 
1,200,000. In that year the number of high school graduates will be almost 250,000, 
or for four years aggregated, nearly 1,000,000. From this basic population group, 
it is estimated that there is a college-going potential of between 480,000 and 
612,000 persons. Not all of these potential college students will enroll, however, 
unless there are changes in attitudes toward college attendance held by the general 
public, or more importantly, by certain sub-groups within the general society; in 
present practices in college admissions; and in character of programs of post- 
secondary school education available. At the same time, it should be observed that 
some persons beyond typical college age will enroll in college. Taking all this into 
account, it is estimated that by the end of the decade, between 431,000 and 445,000 
full-time students will be in college. Thus the gap between potential and probable 
in 1970 will range between 49,000 and 181,000. Plans currently reported by private 
higher educational institutions, State University of New York (including the com- 
munity colleges), and City University of New York, if implemented fully, indicate 
that places enough to accommodate the higher of the projected probable enroll- 
ments will be available in 1970. The approximate percentage of the total enroll- 
ment expected in 1970 is estimated for each major segment of higher education as 
follows: private colleges and universities, 48 per cent; State University of New York 
four-year units, 19 per cent; City University of New York four-year units, 15 per 
cent; and the public two-year colleges, 18 per cent. If this enrollment is reached, 
significant progress toward moving the probable toward the potential college enroll- 
ment will have been achieved. 



2. NEEDS OF THE ECONOMY AND OF SOCIETY 

There is another way to describe the needs for higher education. This is to 
point out the needs of the economy and society for trained manpower to fill its 
many jobs. In the broadest sense, the task of the educational institutions will be to 
fit a growing and changing labor force into the growing and changing kinds of oc- 
cupational positions. Beyond this, it is to identify and train leaders for society’s 
future. This Plan is not the place, even if space permitted, to engage in a detailed 
analysis of the trends in the composition of the labor force and in manpower re- 
quirements which are placing new demands upon institutions of higher education. 
Analyses of this kind are well publicized in such reports as Jobs 1960-70: The 
Changing Pattern, published by the New York State Department of Labor, the 
various studies and reports of the U. S. Department of Labor, and special studies 
by interested groups. 

The results of these various analyses are in general agreement and the trend 
! can be summarized as follows: The kinds of occupations which will experience the 

most rapid expansion are those in the professional, higher level managerial and 
1 technics areas, and these in turn call most heavily on the institutions of education 

^ beyond the high school. Figure 9 shows graphically the future look for occupational 

f change and the growing stress on manpower with advanced training. Also, at least 

for the remainder of this decade, the changes in the labor force will result in a 
; relative scarcity of men and women in the prime working ages. The manpower de- 

velopment task of the educational institutions, therefore, will be to fill this gap by 
expanding their ability to prepare four groups of people to hold productive and 
responsible positions at higher levels in the job scale: the youth, the older worker, 
1 the nonwhite worker, and the woman who seeks a return to remunerative employ- 

ment. 
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FIGURE 9 

Growth of Occupational Groups, 1960-70, 
and Years of Education Completed 



OCCUPATION 

GROUP 



PERCENT CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 1960-1970 

PERCENT 

-20 -10 0 10 20 30 40 



Professional & Technical 
Proprietors & Monogers 
Clerical & Soles Workers 
Skilled Workers 
Semi-Skilled Workers 
Service Workers 

Unskilled Workers 
Formers & Form Workers 




Average years of school completed 
of those working in 1959 



Occupation 

Group Years 

Professional & technical 16.2 

Proprietors & managers 12.4 

Clerical & sales 12.5 

Skilled 11*0 

Semi-skilled 9.9 

Service 9.7 

Unskilled 8.6 

Farmers & farm workers 8.6 



1 

1 



1 

1 



Source 

U. S. Department of Labor 
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SPECIALIZED MANPOWER NEEDED 



The most rapidly growing category of occupations is the technical and profes> 
sional. Entry into these occupations places the greatest demand on college and uni- 
versity facilities. The preparation needed is specialized, complex, and frequently 
lengthy. 

Most rapidly growing occupations will be in the areas of college faculty, engi- 
neering, physical and biological sciences, and interdisciplinary scientific positions. 
These occupations will also place the heaviest pressures on advanced training 
facilities for work at the doctoral level and beyond. 

The health professions will experience nearly as large an expansion, and, if 
the best of available medical care is to be extended to a larger proportion of the 
growing and aging population, a much greater expansion will be needed. 

The professional opportunities in law, accounting, library science, and social 
science will increase somewhat less rapidly than those listed above, but at a rate 
well above that of the general expansion of employment and, likewise, will require 
vigorously expanded undergraduate, graduate, and professional educational facilities. 

Table 2 indicates the relationship between the estimated annual need of 
selected professional occupations and the number of first degrees awarded in 1962. 
Even if all recipients of tot degrees in these selected fields enter employment in 
this State (an expectation that cannot realistically be held), they will by no means 
meet our needs. An expansion, in some cases reaching very high proportions, must 
be undertaken. The need for accountants and auditors, for example, is triple the 
number of degrees awarded. 



TABLE 2 — ^Estimated Annual Needs in Selected Professional Occupations 
and Degree Production in Related Academic Fields in New York State 



Occupation 


Est. Annual 
Need 


No. of 1st 
Degrees 

Awarded, 1962 


% Increase 
Needed 


Accountants & Auditors 


4,900 


1,651 


197 


Architects 


270 


146 


85 


Dietitians 


350 


19» 


1,742 


Engineers 


8,650 


3,010 


187 


Health Sciences 


Dentists 


570 


236 


142 


Nurses 


4,900 


3,4822 


41 


Pharmacists 


540 


455 


19 


Physicians 


1,425 


947 


50 


Lawyers 


2,140 


1,314 


63 


Librarians 


561 


325 


73 



1 Refers to degrees in Food and Nutrition in Home Economics programs. 

- Graduates of Diploma, Associate Degree and Baccalaureate Degree programs for the year 
ending June 30, 1962. 

The technical or semi-professional occupations also will be expanding at very 
high but not uniform rates. It is difficult to draw a clear line of distinction between 
these occupations and those of the engineer or scientist at one extreme, and the 
semi-skilled or craft occupations, at the other. These occupations are closely re- 
lated to the engineering and scientific occupations, since the technicians both assist 
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and, in some cases, replace higher-level technical employees. However, under care- 
ful and rigid definitions recent studies indicate that nearly 150,000 people are 
employed in technical occupations in New York State. Recent evidence indicates 
that employers were actively seeking to recruit nearly 5,000 technical and semi- 
professional workers, which is a measure of the presently unfilled need.^ This de- 
mand will further increase with the over-all expansion of technical and professional 
employment in the State. Table 3 indicates some of the areas of high-level em- 
ployment. 



TABLE 3 — ^Employment in Technical Occupations New York State, 1962 



Occupation 


Number 


Per Cent 


Draftsmen 


20,972 


14.1 


Structural Design Technicians 


2,516 


1.7 


Electronic or Electrical Engineering Technicians 


19,585 


13.2 


Mechanical or Electro-Mechanical Technicians 


22,446 


15.1 


Mathematics Technicians 


831 


0.6 


Physical Science Technicians 


8,969 


6.0 


Biological, Medical, Dental, and Related Science Technicians 


25,445 


17.1 


Industrial Engineering Technicians 


6,901 


4.7 


Civil Engineering and Construction Technicians and Specialists 


13,464 


9.1 


Sales and Service Technicians 


1,932 


1.3 


Technical Writing and Illustration Specialists 


3,034 


2.0 


Safety and Sanitation Inspectors and Related Specialists 


4,084 


2.7 


Product Testing and Inspection Specialists 


8,059 


5.4 


Data Processing Systems Analysis and Programming Specialists 


6,153 


4.1 


Airway Tower Specialists and Flight Dispatchers 


1,373 


0.9 


Broadcasting, Motion Picture & Recording Studio Specialists 


2,920 


2.0 




148,684 


100.2 



Source: Forthcoming publication of New York State Department of Labor, Technical Man* 
power in New York Slate, Vol. 1, Chapter II, Table D. 



COLIEGE FACUITY--A SPECIAl CASE 

Faculty is the key to quality as well as quantity of opportunity in higher edu- 
cation. Colleges and universities in New York State historically have been able to 
attract able and dedicated teachers, scholars, and researchers. That they will con- 
tinue to be able to do this depends much on the steps taken now with an eye to the 
future needs of the State. 

That the need for more college faculty is outstripping the supply is generally 
recognized as a nationwide problem.^ Concern about a concomitant decline in qual- 
ity of faculties has increased in recent years. More and more, colleges and universi- 
ties are having to hire persons with lower qualifications for academic work. The 
National Education Association’s latest nationwide study of this matter found, for 
example, that whereas in 1953-54 some 31 per cent of new college teachers in insti- 
tutions with programs of four years or more had earned doctor’s degrees, the pro- 
portion had decreased in recent years to approximately 25 per cent; the percentage 



^ Technical Manpower in New York State, Volume 1, Chapter II, Table D. Forthcoming 
publication of N. Y. State Department of Labor. 

^Ray C. Maul, Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Col- 
leges, 1961-62 and 1962-63. Research Report 1963-R3, National Education Association, 
Washington 36, D.C. 
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of new teachers having no formal education beyond the master’s degree, on the 
other hand, has jumped, from 32 per cent in 1953-54 to 40 per cent in 1961-63. 

Comparisons of faculty in New York State colleges and universities with 
those of institutions included in the National Education Association nationwide 
study were made possible by cooperation of the national association. The eighty- 
five New York State institutions participating in the nationwide study indicated 
that colleges in this State, in comparison to like colleges nationwide, have been 
generally successful in recruiting competent and qualified staff through the fall of 
1962 (the latest year of available statistical data for this comparison). In the fall 
of 1962, approximately 57 per cent of the faculty in private four-year colleges in 
New York State had the doctorate as the highest earned degree, 62 per cent of those 
in Cl\y University of New York four-year units, 50 per cent in State University of 
New York four-year units outside of the contract colleges, 14 per cent of the private 
two-year colleges, and 12 per cent of those under public auspices. These statistics 
compare quite favorably with national statistics for similar categories of institutions. 

Examination of some trends in recruitment of new faculty in New York 
State institutions in comparison again with like institutions in the nationwide study 
brings out some warning signals. The private universities, for example, in 1961-62 
and 1962-63 employed a smaller percentage of new faculty with earned doctorates 
than their counterparts on the national scene. Consequently they employed pro- 
portionately more persons whose highest earned degree was Ae master’s. The four- 
year units of State University of New York also followed this pattern with even 
larger differences seen between these colleges and state colleges in the nationwide 
study. 

A comparison of New York State’s recruitment of faculty in various subject 
matter fields and the national pattern shows the task ahead. Out of a total of 23 
groupings of academic fields, the ten demanding the greatest numbers of new faculty 
by 1970 will be the biological sciences, business and commerce, education, engi- 
neering, En^ish, fine arts, foreign language, mathematics, physical sciences, and 
the social sciences. This does not mean that these are all areas of present or pro- 
jected shortage. It does indicate, however, that graduate education should give addi- 
tional emphasis to these areas if faculty supply is to maintain or improve present 
levels of professional competence. Critical fields of shortage, both for the nation 
and for colleges in New York State, exist in the biological sciences, English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, physical sciences, and some fields in the social sciences, 
such as economics and sociology. 

Within the group of community colleges and technical institutes a special area 
of critical shortage exists: instructors in fields which train technicians and semi- 
professional personnel. The public two-year institutions are recognized as the chief 
source of supply for these kinds of workers, but the sources of supply of instruc- 
tional personnel to staff the programs are woefully few and weak. 

The big push for new faculty members in New York State colleges and uni- 
versities is just ahead. It will occur in the period of 1964-68 during which the large 
jumps in enrollment already reported will occur. The dimensions of the increase 
expected between 1963 and 1970 are shown in Figure 10. By the end of the decade, 
the State will need almost a third more full-time faculty in its hi^er educational 
institutions than it had in 1962. 



FULL USE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 

No examination of the needs of the economy and of society would be com- 
plete without reference to potential waste of human resources throu^ lack of train- 
ing for special segments of our population. 
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FIGURE 10 

Full-Time Faculty, Higher Institutions, New York State 
1963 Actual • 1970 Estimated 
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1963 - 22,303 1970 - 29,500 INCREASE - 7,197 






The U. S. Department of Labor estimates that between 1960 and 1970 women 
in the labor force will increase at a rate almost double the rate for men. Many of 
these potential workers will be women returning to the labor market after careers 
as homemakers. In these cases the training and experience of ten to twenty years 
before will need marked updating, perhaps on a part-time basis, so that the skills 
can be put to current use. 

A more basic need is to prepare the coed of today so that fifteen or twenty 
years hence she will be able to return effectively to the labor market with a mini- 
mum of additional training. For these, no less than for the “career” woman, the 
need is to plan in college for a career rather than a job, to maintain high-level 
academic performance, and to continue into specialized training at the graduate 
level whenever possible. 

The greatest waste of human resources in society today occurs in the nonwhite, 
minority, and culturally deprived groups, for whom education represents almost the 
only peaceful means of breaking out of the deprivation in which they live. The 
New York State Department of Labor has estimated that by 1970, nonwhites will 
constitute 12 per cent of the labor force of the State, as compared to 10 per cent in 
1960. Recognition and development of the abilities available in the nonwhite and 
other minority groups to fill the kinds of positions most needed in our economy is 
a task and a challenge to all the people of the State. Leaders in higher education 
have a particular responsibility here. Although the State as a whole is concerned, 
the most acute need for action is local and regional, necessarily centering in the 
large cities. The problem in the elementary and secondary schools has been placed 
dramatically before us in recent years, but it is no less important for technical, 
general, and professional programs beyond the high school. 

MAINTENANCE OF SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Education is now a continuing task for most people. Today’s most effective 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional education programs prepare the student 
to prepare himself. Educational institutions must, therefore, be alert to assist in the 
continuing self-education needed by individuals in a dynamic society. The needs of 
unemployed workers already “automated” out of their positions have to be met as 
well as the needs of a host of additional workers whose present type of employment 
will eventually disappear. Today’s professional, technical, and managerial personnel 
face particularly acute requirements in this area of continuing education because 
new knowledge and new techniques are emerging at a rapid pace in every field. The 
need for conferences, institutes, workshops, independent study with guidance, and 
regular classwork for credit or without credit, will bulk large in the years ahead if 
our colleges and our universities are to discharge their obligations to individuals and 
to society. 

3. CONCLUSION 

To provide the quality and quantity of higher education which the citizens 
expect and society requires will tax both the private and public facilities now in 
existence and planned to 1970. All types of postsecondary institutions and most 
types of programs will be under continuous pressure to accommodate the numbers 
of youth arising from the post-World War II population increase. Adding to the 
demand will be the growing proportion of the popidation, youths and adults, seeking 
further education both as an end in itself and as a means for achieving or holding a 
position in a competitive society. 

By 1970, it is expected that full-time enrollment will reach 431,000, which 
is an increase of nearly 100 per cent over 1960 and more than 40 per cent over 










1964. The rise of part-time enrollment is expected to be almost as great, so that by 
1970, New York State colleges will be expected to accommodate about 800,000 
full- and part-time students. Full-time undergraduate enrollment, high as it promises 
to be, still will not include about 20 per cent of the persons who could complete 
a college program. A continuation of recent trends will not bring a closing of the 
gap between estimated full-time undergraduate enrollment and a conservative 
estimate of college potential until late in the 1970’s. 

The importance of graduate education, including doctoral and post-doctoral 
study, will continue to be critical. Graduate education not only supplies the high- 
level technical and professional personnel increasingly in demand by business, in- 
dustry, and government, but also supplies the faculty in all fields of the arts, sciences, 
and humanities required to maintain, expand, and improve all of education. 



Part III 



REGENTS GOALS FOR EDUCATION BEYOND THE 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Cooperative planning is impossible in the absence of generally agreed-upon 
goals. In the light of the needs summarized in Part II, the Regents have adopted the 
following objectives as a general guide for the further development of higher educa- 
tion in the State of New York: 

1. Equal and open educational opportunity beyond high school for each 
qualified person who desires such education, the opportunity to be unre- 
stricted by race, creed, or national origin, and to be available until each 
person’s needs for economic and social self-sufficiency are met. 

2. A system of post high school education through graduate and professional 
levels that will meet New York State’s needs for trained manpower and 
higher educational services related to business, economic, and industrial 
development, to maintain the State’s position of leadership nationally and 
internationally. 

3. Continued growth in extent and quality of service by New York State col- 
leges and universities to meet the State’s and nation’s requirements for 
research and development equal to the demands of this new age marked 
by cultural, scientific, and technological revolutions. 

4. Equalization of post high school educational opportunity available in each 
economic-geographic region so that factors of cost and accessibility are 
more even throughout the State. 

5. Full and efficient use of available resources in privately and publicly con- 
trolled colleges and universities, as well as other units of The University 
of the State of New York, such as museums and libraries, by encouraging 
both individual and collective institutional steps toward expansion, coop- 
eration, and continued improvement. 

6. Expansion and strengthening of State University of New York and City 
University of New York to enable each to take a position of leadership 
among the nation’s public universities, plus a comparable effort directed 
to the community colleges, to round out the State’s system of public 
higher education. 

7. A program of financial support both to public institutions and to indi- 
vidual students which will enable each qualified student to choose an insti- 
tution appropriate to his needs and interests rather than on the basis of 
costs. 

8. Acquisition of sufficient faculty, facilities, and budgetary support to meet 
the State’s total needs in higher education in respect to both quantity and 
quality. 

9. Acceleration of planning for higher education through an improvement in 
both quality and quantity of information relating to problems and pro- 
grams, especially financial, and a more effective communication between 
State agencies and the individual institutions. 

10. Continued improvement in communications among the leadership groups 
in higher education so that the Regents, college and university leaders, 
local and state government officials, and business and professional people 
are well and fully informed of new developments and critical needs in 
higher education. 
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Part IV 

REGENTS REVIEW AND APPROVAL OF INSTITUTIONAL PUNS 

The amendment to the Education Law, 1961, requires the Regents (1) “to 
review and act upon the proposed plan and recommendations of the State Univer- 
sity Trustees and of the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York,” 
(2) to “evaluate all available information with respect to the plans and facilities of 
private institutions” and then (3) to prepare “a tentative Regents plan . . . for the 
expansion and development of higher education in the State.” The tentative plan is 
then to be shared with the public through hearings as well as with the boards of 
control of all colleges and universities. The final version is to be transmitted to the 
Governor and the Legislature as the Regents Plan for the Expansion and Develop- 
ment of Higher Education. 

Part IV is devoted primarily to the first of these responsibilities, namely, the 
review of the plans of the two public universities. The plans of the privately con- 
trolled institutions are referred to at the close of Part IV, but because there is no 
single comprehensive plan to consider, the contributions of these various institutions 
are discussed in several sections of Pari V. 

The plans of the community colleges appear in the long-range plans of the 
two public universities, since all are under the general supervision of the Trustees 
of State University, and six of them, located in New York City, are sponsored by 
the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York. The Regents wish to give 
the strongest possible support to both the State University Board of Trustees and 
the local boards of trustees in their efforts to improve and further develop these insti- 
tutions. The community colleges, foiming the fourth main sector of The University 
of the State of New York, are of critical importance. They serve the other three 
sectors through their college transfer programs. They serve the community and 
State through programs preparing for a wide variety of occupations in the fields of 
health, business, industry, and government. Finally, they provide opportunity for 
large numbers of students who, for economic or other reasons, must find post- 
secondary education within commuting distance of their homes. 

The development of comprehensive community colleges under the program 
of State University is of such importance to the total effort in higher education that 
the Regents issued, during the past year, a policy statement in strong support and 
have added it to this plan as Appendix F. 

The main proposals or recommendations which occur in the summary of the 
Master Plan of State University are reprinted here and the Regents’ position on 
each is indicated. The same procedure has been adopted to give the Regents* position 
on the Master Plan of City University. In this case a list of the main proposals was 
prepared by excerpting sections from the body of the text. 

Both plans include a number of proposals which are extremely important for 
statewide long-range planning and which the Regents approve. These are indicated 
by the symbol (A). In addition there are a number of statements which are essen- 
tially broad objectives or goals. The endorsement and support of the Regents are 
indicated by the symbol (G). In these instances the Regents expect that after further 
study and planning, schedules and specific steps for implementation will be pro- 
posed. The Legislature made provision for proposing amendments and for an annual 
report from the Regents summarizing such additions to the Regents Plan. 

A few proposals are marked by an asterisk to indicate that these are to be held 
in abeyance for further study and discussion. On the basis of the information pro- 
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vided and present knowledge, the Regents cannot accurately ascertain the desirability 
of the proposals when viewed from the standpoint of statewide planning to meet the 
needs of higher education. This is not to say that the proposals may not have merit 
within the more limited context of possible solutions to regional or other special 
problems faced by the universities. The Regents’ responsibility is to indicate what 
the Board thinks best to meet the needs and interests of all citizens and of the 
State as a whole. 

The Regents have instructed the Commissioner and the staff to undertake in 
the near future joint explorations with the university concerned of every proposal 
on which a reservation has been indicated. Such explorations are needed to secure 
additional information and to consider alternative solutions. 

Even a limited number of negative reactions to proposals developed by others 
often receive attention out of proportion to their relative importance. The Regents 
wish to emphasize, therefore, their enthusiastic approval of nearly all the proposals 
that appear in each of the Master Plans of the two public universities. These con- 
stitute large and fundamental contributions to the Regents Plan and are conservative 
projections of the role of public higher education in the years ahead. Everyone 
seriously interested in the future of higher education in the State is urged to read 
these two documents carefully and completely.^ 

The Regents express deep appreciation on the part of all citizens of the State 
for the hard work and creative thinking evident in the two Master Plans. The plans 
are evidence of the able, thoughtful, and deeply committed leadership which the 
State is fortunate to have in these two large sectors of higher education. 

1. STATE UNIVERSITY MASTER PLAN, REVISED 1964 

The summary of State University’s 1964 Master Plan is reproduced below. 
The symbols (A, G, or ♦) just discussed, indicate the Regents’ position on each 
numbered proposal. The page numbers in parenthesis refer to the body of State 
University’s Plan. 

The 1964 revision of the Master Plan focuses principally upon means of 
achieving identity, unity, and excellence throughout the University. Subject 
to approval of this revision of the Master Plan and availability of funds, the 
Trustees propose: 

FOR THE TOTAL UNIVERSITY 

A 1. That the enrollment goal for State University of New York be 160,500 full- 
time students in 1970 and 184,500 in 1974. (p. 5) 

G 2. That the central staff of the University be enlarged to make possible greater 
educational leadership throughout the University, (p. 20) 

G 3. That the Faculty Senate be strengthened and additional machinery be 
devised to encourage more faculty participation in the formulation of 
academic policy, (p. 21 ) 

G 4. That scholarly research and literary and artistic endeavors be strongly 
encouraged and supported throughout the University, (pp. 14, 15) 

G 5. That the in-service education of faculty members be strengthened through 
additional study and research grants, and by improvements in existing in- 
service development programs, (p. 10) 

G 6. That intercampus conferences and other communications among faculty 
members of an academic discipline be given greater pro min ence, (p. 12) 

® Copies may ^ obtained by request addressed to the Office of Planning in Higher Education, 
State Education Department; Office of the Provost, State University of New York; or Dean 
of Studies, City University of New York. 
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G 7. That the University’s publications program be strengthened, that appropriate 
scholarly journals be established, and that a State University Press eventu- 
ally be established. (pp. 11, IS) 

A 8. That the library resources of the University be increased and improved, and 
that the present holdings be doubled by 1970. (pp. 9, 10) 

A 9. That a system of interlibrary loans be established, making the University’s 
total library resources easily available to all units of the University, (pp. 9, 
10 , 15 ) 

G 10. That an instrument exchange program be created to provide faculty members 
ready access to expensive and unusual equipment that may not be available 
locally, (p. IS) 

G 11. That educational programs be developed cooperatively among units of the 
University to permit more effective use of the University’s total resources. 

(p.21) 

G 12. That the programs for admissions, advisement, and placement in each unit 
be strengthened so that students are provided a broader view of their oppor- 
tunities. (pp. 11, 12) 

G 13. That the transfer of students among units for appropriate reasons be 
facilitated, (pp. 11, 12) 

G 14. That special efforts be made to develop the talents of superior students, by 
using advanced placement and competency examinations as well as pro- 
grams for tutorial and independent study, (p. 12) 

G IS. That programs of continuing education be expanded, placing particular 
emphasis upon the retraining of displaced workers, providing refresher 
courses for professional workers, and meeting the cultural needs of our 
citizens, (p. 13) 

G 16. That programs be devised to aid talented but disadvantaged persons, (p. 13) 

G 17. That increased use be made of new instructional devices, including films, 
programmed instruction, and television, (p. 12) 

A 18. That a University-wide television network be established, (p. 14) 



FOR THE UNIVERSITY'S PARTS 

THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

A 19. That plans be prepared either to expand the existing community colleges 
in Erie, Nassau, and Suffolk Counties, or to establish new community col- 
leges in these counties under boards which presently govern these institu- 
tions. (p. 16) 

A 20. That community colleges be established in any or all of the following areas 
when study reveals that such action is desirable and feasible: Genesee 
County, Herkimer County, and the Elmira-Horseheads and Ithaca-Cortland 
regions, (p. 17) 

* 21. That a branch of the Agricultural and Technical College at Canton be 

established at Saranac Lake to offer two-year programs in business and 
technical fields, including nursing, (p. 17) 

* 22. That two-year programs in business and technical subjects be instituted at 

the State University College at Plattsburgh, (p. 17) 

A 23. That, under normal circumstances, any new technical programs which would 
attract students from all areas of the State be established at one or more of 
the agricultural and technical colleges rather than at the community colleges, 
(p. 16) 



A 24. That, for the foreseeable future, no existing two-year college be expanded 
into a four-year college, (p. 1 1 ) 

G 25. That study of the financial and other needs of the community colleges be 
continued and, where appropriate, recommendations be made for legisla- 
tive and budgetary action. (No direct reference in text.) 

A 26. That a program of studies beyond the master’s degree for the preparation of 
teachers for two-year colleges be established at a university center, (p. 16) 

COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 

A 27. That new colleges of arts and science be established in Nassau and West- 
chester Counties, (p. 18) 

THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 

G 28. That an institute composed of distinguished professors be established at each 
of the university centers, (p. 10) 

A 29. That doctoral programs be developed in the traditional arts and sciences 
at the university centers; that, except in unusual circumstances, such pro- 
grams be developed before doctoral work is developed in more specialized 
fields; that priorities be established for the development of doctoral pro- 
grams at each center, (p. 18) 

A 30. That the feasibility of establishing a graduate school of library science at a 
university center be explored, (p. 18) 

A 31. That a School of Social Welfare be established at Albany, (p. 18) 

A 32. That a Marine Sciences Research Center be established at Stony Brook, 
(p. 15) 

THE SPECIALIZED COLLEGES AND PROGRAMS 
A 33. That the faculty of the Graduate School of Public Affairs be expanded and 
the School’s facilities improved, (p. 20) 

G 34. That the specialized colleges, mcluding contract colleges, not expand their 
programs of instruction and research into areas more properly assigned 
to the university centers, (p. 19) 

G 35. That the functions and programs of the contract colleges and the relation- 
ship of these colleges to State University be re-examined, (pp. 19, 20) 

A 36. That a School of Criminal Justice be established in Albany, (pp. 15, 20) 

G 37. That a Center for International Studies be established at Planting Fields, 
Long Island, (pp. 12, 13) 

THE MEDICAL CENTERS 

A 38. That a new medical center be established on Long Island as part of the 
State University at Stony Brook, (p. 19) 

A 39. That studies be continu^ to determine the proper location for an additional 
medical center to be established during the 1970’s. (p. 19) 

2. CITY UNIVERSITY MASTER PLAN, 1964 

The format and style of presentation used in City University’s Master Plan 
does not identify proposals and recommendations as distinguished from the text. 
However, statements are made in the text that declare intent and show the planned 
course of development at City University. The following excerpts summarize the 
main proposals. The Regents’ position and the pages within the body of City 
University’s 1964 Master Plan are recorded in the manner used in the review of 
State University’s Master Plan. 
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* 1. We need no more statistics and no further surveys to make clear that society 

now functions through a great variety of developed talents. We feel sure 
that you will see in the next few years Ae depth of the importance of extend- 
ing free tuition to the students in community colleges in this city, for it will 
enable us to reach new levels of college potential. We had made sure that the 
students in our two “college discovery” programs would not have to pay 
tuition — ^this, before free tuition was extended to all community college 
students, (p. 3) 

Certainly City University’s no-tuition policy is related to fiscal policy. It 
is one aspect of fiscal policy that the Governor and the Legislature have 
declared to be within the province of the Board of Higher Education, and 
the law passed in 1961 at the request of the Governor gives the Board that 
responsibility, (p. 4) 

PLANS FOR NEW CURRICULUMS 

G 2. Within the next four years, it is anticipated that the University will offer 
the master’s degree in most or all of the recognized academic disciplines. 
Programs in Russian Area Studies and in Russian Language and Literature 
will be expanded, (p. 34) 

A 3. The next four years should see the development of doctoral offerings in 
additional fields: within the next two years work leading to the Ph.D. is 
planned in business, education, physics, mathematics, political science, 
sociology, speech, and Romance Languages, (pp. 34-35) 

G 4. The University will continue to assess its strengths and the needs of students 
and the community for either new or additional offerings in professional 
fields such as nursing, optometry, public health, public welfare, library 
science, and city planning. We shall reevaluate from time to time our 
present rather cautious attitude toward entering the fields of law and 
medicine, (p. 35) 

G 5. The University anticipates interdisciplinary offerings and special programs at 
the graduate level bridging the fields of the sciences, the social sciences, and 
the humanities. The structure of the graduate program will be kept suf- 
ficiently flexible to accommodate emerging needs in these and other inter- 
disciplinary areas. (p. 35) 

A 6. The existing urban research activities at the colleges of City University 
should probably be expanded to form a full-fledged Urban Studies Insti- 
tute, to support faculty and doctoral investigations on a University-wide basis 
in a number of fields in which the solution of serious problems which beset 
the metropolitan area will depend upon the results of basic research, (p. 35) 
G 7. City University must prepare teachers who understand the problems of 
urban teaching and can face them ably and confidently; and it must provide 
the specialists in the improvement of reading, in guidance, and in other 
fields who are so desperately needed, (p. 36) 

G 8. City University must provide the scholarly leadership in conducting the re- 
search and experimentation that are essential if we are to get at the roots of 
the problems of urban education today, (p. 36) 

G 9. Existing programs of undergraduate teacher education appear to be meeting 
current needs effectively, and no new programs are anticipated in the next 
few years. Instead, it is expected that programs currently offered will be 
strengthened and some will be expanded, (p. 37) 
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G 10. The Senior Colleges have developed cooperative relationships with public 
schools in which the children are not specially selected, and where the school 
program is a part of the City school system. Each of the colleges has devel- 
oped afiiliated school relationships which provide valuable experiences in 
the undergraduate preparation of teachers. The success of this aspect of the 
program has been great, and it is expected that, at each college, this arrange- 
ment will be extended to include more schools, particularly at the secondary 
level, (p. 37) 

A ll. Several new graduate programs for teachers are to be introduced during the 
1964-1968 period. For example. City College is planning a program in 
vocational education. At Brooldyn College and at Queens College, graduate 
programs in the teaching of foreign languages are being developed. Pro- 
grams in elementary education with specialization in art and in science are 
anticipated at Brooklyn College. Programs for the preparation of liberal arts 
graduates who wish to teach are being planned at Hunter College, Queens 
College and Brooklyn College, in addition to the program currently con- 
ducted by City College, (p. 38) 

A 12. Since qualified guidance personnel are vitally needed in the schools, the 
colleges have expanded and will continue to expand their programs of guid- 
ance and school counseling, (p. 38) 

A 13. New fields of specialization require new programs of preparation, some of 
which will be introduced in the immediate future: Hunter College, for 
example, is planning certificate programs in urban education and in educa- 
tional technology. A certificate program in school psychology is being de- 
veloped at Brooklyn College, and in special education at City College. 
Several programs to prepare specialists in curriculum and teaching are 
planned; in art, music, social studies, mathematics, and science at City Col- 
lege; in language arts, social studies, and science at Hunter College; and in 
language arts, mathematics, and science at Queens College, (pp. 38-39) 
A 14. There is at present a University committee planning a doctoral program with 
several specializations in such .^.reas as educational psychology, educational 
administration, educational evaluation and research, and comparative and 
international education, (p. 39) 

A 15. Except for a collegiate nursing program under consideration at Queens 
College, no entirely new curriculum is envisaged for the next quadrennium 
at any of the Senior Colleges, though all the existing curricula are under 
faculty scrutiny, and where necessary, are subject to revision, (p. 41) 

G 16. There are procedures for exempting superior students from required courses, 
and for enrolling them in honors programs where they have an opportunity 
to engage in independent and advanced study. Other kinds of adjustments 
must be made for the student who, in one subject or another is not quite up 
to the pace set by the abler students, (p. 42) 

A 17. To meet the growing needs in the health areas, it is contemplated that pro- 
grams in nursing and various medical technologies and therapies will be 
required at Staten Island Community College, (p. 43) 

A 18. The Bronx Community College is planning an extension of its curriculum 
in the health fields, (p. 44) 

A 19. In cooperation with the Departments of Social Studies and Health Educa- 
tion, curricula in the fields of recreational work, camping and in child care 
are being developed at Bronx Community College, (p. 44) 

A 20. Kingsborough Community College plans a new curriculum in business 
machine technology, (p. 44) 
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21. Borough of Manhattan Community College plans new curricula in advertis- 
ing and public relations and in business data processing, (p. 44) 

22. The new Borough of Manhattan Community College will institute a coopera- 
tive education (work-study) program as an integral part of its educational 
offering, (p. 44) 

23. To the end that undesirable duplication may be avoided, studies of new 
community college curricula will in every case include full consultation with 
officers of State University, and with local leaders of business, of industry, 
and of government agencies, (p. 47) 

24. With respect to the College Discovery Program, experimental programs for 
both high school graduates and for high school juniors are propos^W. (p. ^^) 

PUNS FOR NEW FACILITIES 

25. If, as we expect, enrollment in the doctoral programs will triple by 1968, 
additional classroom, seminar, library and research facilities will have to be 
expanded both at the colleges and centrally. The present meager office 
facilities for faculty must be brought up to standard, (p. 54) 

26. Closed-circuit or special-channel television is under study by a University 
committee with the purpose of making maximum use of facilities, (p. 54) 

27. The University’s Council of Librarians is studying ways to use existing sepa- 
rate libraries for the support of graduate programs. The conversion of exist- 
ing libraries into libraries adequate for a distinguished graduate school will 
require a substantial investment, (p. 54) 

28. In addition to conventional research facilities, the University plans to include 
the establishment of a number of research institutes requiring the acquisition 
of land, buildings, and equipment. A long-range plan for buildings and 
equipment will be developed in connection with the annual revisions of this 
Master Plan. (p. 55) 

29. A conclusive answer to the question whether a University Press should be 
established will have to await a future revision of this Master Han. (p. 55) 

30. Conference facilities, now in great shortage, must also be supplemented, 
(p. 55) 

31. Plans must go ahead at once to acquire necessary land in parts of the City 
suitable to the Ujiiversity’s requirements. Steps have been taken to seek 
Federal loan funds for the construction of a dormitory for graduate students 
and young faculty. In the meantime, the University is using temporary facili- 
ties at the Bronx campus of New York University, (p. 55) 

32. Additional and new facilities will be required to increase the scope and 
effectiveness of the teacher education programs, especially in connection 
with newer techniques and methods ... for example, the need for closed- 
circuit television at Queens College and at City College in conjunction with 
their affiliated schools and the provision at Hunter College of a demonstra- 
tion school for the teaching of the physically handicapped, (p. 56) 

33. During 1964-1968 new construction amounting to $239,328,670 to accom- 
modate an additional 28,800 students is scheduled, (p. 60) 



PLANS FOR STAFF RECRUITMENT 

34. In order to attract senior members of other institutions to City University 
faculty, an arrangement should be established whereby they may continue 
their Teacher’s Insurance and Annuity Association contract, with the City 
contributing to TIAA what it normally contributes to the New York City 
Retirement System, (p. 61 ) 
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A 35. In the near future, the provisions of the Teacher’s Retirement System, insofar 
as they apply to the staff of the University, should be modified to meet the 
standmds of the best institutions of higher education in the country, (p. 62) 
G 36. Not only must the regular salary schedule be as high as the best in the na- 
tion, but there must be enough flexibility to appoint especially distinguished 
professors at salaries outside the regular schedule, (p. 63) 

G 37. The University must accept a major responsibility for providing its graduate 
faculty members with the facilities required to carry on research, (p. 63) 
A 38. The problem of staff recruitment for community colleges will become espe- 
cially critical as a result of substantially different salary schedules in two- 
year as compared with four-year colleges. The Board of Higher Education 
in the 1962 Long-Range Plan (p. 18, Sec. 14) recommends that commu- 
nity college salary scales start at the same point as senior college scales and 
rise with the same increments for the same bylaw qualifications and responsi- 
bilities. Major steps should be taken in the next five years to achieve the 
above recommendation, (p. 64) 

A 39. It is essential to remove the discrepancies in hourly rates of pay as between 
those teaching in community college evening sessions, and those dealing with 
similar levels of instruction in the Schools of General Studies in four-year 
colleges, (p. 64) 

A 40. The addition of full-time positions in the Schools of General Studies must be 
accelerated; in the meantime, as the competition for able instructors be- 
comes more acute, the rates of pay for part-time personnel assigned to the 
teaching of one or two courses must be revised upward, (p. 64) 
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STUDENT ENROLLMENT POLICIES 

G 41. Enrollment policies in the graduate program will be developed along the 
following lines in the next four years: 

a. Doctoral programs will be designed primarily for full-time students. 

b. Financial aid to graduate students must be greatly augmented. 

c. Pressure for admission of graduate students is expected to mount. The 
University must be able to attract able married women back to academic 
life. (p. 65) 

A 42. The University plans to keep its graduate tuition at a moderate level and in 
line with that of other public institutions. An appropriate tuition differential 
for out-of-State students will be given consideration as soon as an appreciable 
number of out-of-State students indicate a desire to study at City University, 
(p. 65) 

G 43. Increasing attention must be paid in the years ahead to the accommodation 
of foreign students. With the United Nations and other international centers 
attracting hundreds of foreign families to New York City, it is appropriate 
that the University give thought in its planning to the advanced education 
of foreign students, and that such planning take into account the activities 
in this area of its sister universities in New York City. (p. 66) 

G 44. It shall be the policy of the Board of Hi^er Education and of the University 
authorities to maintain a strenuous and constant effort to secure sufficient 
financial support both for construction and for operating costs to permit 
the admission of all applicants who possess the requirements defined below, 
(pp. 66-67) 

i. Senior Colleges : — Graduates of academic high schools who are in the 
top quarter of the entire body of graduates of all high schools, public 
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and non-public, of every type, are considered, on the basis of our ex- 
perience over die years, to have the ability to achieve a baccalaureate 
degree. This top quarter currently comprises graduates with grade aver- 
ages of 82 per cent or above in high school curriculums leading to aca- 
demic or commercial diplomas. For the Schools of General Studies con- 
ducted by the Senior Colleges, significantly higher standards of admission 
than those heretofore maintained by those schools are planned and will 
soon be put into operation. 

ii. Community Colleges : — In the transfer programs, those who are in the 
top half of the entire body of graduates of all high schools, public and 
nonpublic. This top half currently comprises graduates with averages of 
75 per cent or above in curriculums leading to academic, commercial, or 
technical high school diplomas. 

In the career programs, the criterion of minimum ability consists in both 
the acquisition of a high school diploma and the attainment of a satisfac- 
tory score in an examination or examinations appropriate to the program 
for which the student is an applicant. 

A 45. The State Education Department, in consultation with the colleges and 
schools, should study the question of vocational education and consider the 
authorization of the use of particular curricular titles for the different levels 
of instruction, so as to help avoid confusion in the minds of the public, 
(p. 67) 

ESTIMATES OF POTENTIAL STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 

City University proposes in 1968 to accommodate between approximately 
52 and 59 thousand full-time students in four-year colleges; by 1970, they 
plan to accommodate between 56 and 65 thousand. These expectations are 
in general accord with those projected by the Office of Planning in Higher 
Education, which anticipates approximately 56,500 students in 1968 and 
61,300 in 1970 for City University four-year coUeges. (pp. 68-71) 
Enrollment expectations in community colleges aie set in City University’s 
plan at approximately 16,700 in 1968 and 20,500 in 1970. These are some- 
what higher than those projected by the State Education Department’s Office 
of Planning in Higher Education, which indicate approximately 14,000 in 
1968 and 17,000 in 1970. (pp. 68-71) 

Studies have established the existence of a pressing need for a publicly sup- 
ported senior college on Staten Island. If plans for such a college are put 
in motion without delay, a target date of September 1969 for its opening is 
not unreasonable. These plans are concerned solely with the establishment 
of a separate senior college on Staten Island and do not contemplate any 
connection or overlap with the existing Staten Island Community College 
which is slated to expand in its own field as the needs for it develop, (p. 79) 
Part of the enrollment pressure on the senior colleges arises from transfers 
from the community colleges and from other advanced standing admissions, 
and more and more students will take these routes to a senior college in 
the future. Serious consideration is being given to establishing one of the 
new colleges with a very small freshman and sophomore class or with none 
at all. (p. 80) 

Crucial to the development in the 1968-72 quadrennium of five of the com- 
munity colleges of City University (Staten Island, Bronx, Queensborough, 
Kingsborough, and Borough of Manhattan) are two factors: the transfer to 
these colleges, as soon as their capacity warrants it, of the A.A. and A.A.S. 
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programs now (1964) being conducted in the Schools of General Studies 
of the Senior Colleges, and the implementation of the plans announced by 
the City of New York to place the community colleges on a tuition-free 
basis. When the latter step is taken, the channeling of students to the senior 
or conununity college on the basis of ability and academic need will be 
greatly facilitated, (p. 80) 

A 51. As soon as the capacity of Staten Island, Bronx, Queensborough, Kings- 
borough, and Borough of Manhattan Community Colleges warrants it, and 
the community colleges become tuition-free, A. A. and A.A.S. programs now 
(1964) being conducted in the Schools of General Studies of the Senior 
Colleges will be transferred to these five Conununity Colleges, (p. 80) 

A 52. As more community college graduates transfer to four-year colleges, upper 
division course work will grow in the Schools of General Studies. At the 
same time, there will probably be fewer freshmen and sophomores in the 
Schools of General Studies, with a corresponding growth in the number of 
part-time students in the evening divisions of the Community Colleges. 

(pp. 80-81) 

A 53. On June 15, 1964, the Board of Higher Education approved in principle 
the establishment of a police college as a four-year college, but only subject 
to the provision “that such college be and remain under the sole and com- 
plete jurisdiction of the Board of Higher Education of the City of New 
York.” It is planned to call the new institution “The College of Police 
Science.” (Attachment to letter from Chairman of Board of Higher Educa- 
tion to Board of Regents, November 19, 1964, offering amendments to 
1964 Master Plan as submitted on June 3, 1964.) 

A 54. Hunter College School of Social Work. Development of a doctoral program 
in social work before 1970 is foreseen as a result of expansion of the School 
during the present quadrennium. (Attachment to letter from Chairman of 
Board of Higher Education to Board of Regents, November 19, 1964, offer- 
ing amendments to 1964 Master Plan as submitted on June 3, 1964.) 

3. PLANNING BY PRIVATELY CONTROLLED COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES 

Although detailed plans of privately controlled institutions were not specifically 
required by the 1961 statute, the Board of Regents was directed to “evaluate all 
available information with respect to plans and facilities of private institutions.” 
Through the use of questionnaires and conferences with college and university 
officials, information was obtained on matters of particular importance to statewide 
planning. Long-range plans projected by some of the privately controlled institu- 
tions were also made available on a voluntary basis. 

Since the result was not a single plan but a collection of data and plans re- 
ported by many different institutions. Regents’ comments on the contributions of 
the plans of the private institutions towards meeting the State’s needs in higher 
education are made in Part V in connection with specific topics. 

One general observation that can be made on planning among the privately 
controlled institutions of higher education is that present practice varies widely and 
is, in general, inadequate for the years ahead. Some private institutions have well- 
developed and detailed plans looking five, ten, or even more years into the future. 
Others have no formally stated plans beyond a year or two ahead. However, it is 
encouraging to note that some additional institutions are undertaking to prepare 
long-range plans to guide their future development. 
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Another general observation is that the privately controlled colleges are draw- 
ing increasingly on the fund of information collected by the State Education Depart- 
ment in preparation for this report. They are finding useful for their own planning 
such data as the studies on enrollment trends, residence and migration of college 
students, faculty supply and demand, and per-student costs. The data in all of these 
studies included information on private colleges and were analyzed on a statewide 
basis. In addition, some were analyzed on a regional basis. The Regents will propose 
that this program of special studies and research to assist the continuous planning 
effort of Ae State be edarged. 
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Part V 

SYNTHESIS: THE REGENTS PLAN, 1964 

This part considers the extent to which the present plans of institutions of 
higher education will meet the State*s needs in a number of broad areas and presents 
additional proposals from the Regents. Each major section will (1) provide in- 
formation on the plans of the privately controlled colleges, (2) refer to related pro- 
posals advanced in the Master Plans of the two public universities, with comments 
and proposals from the Regents. 

1. TO MEET THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALS 

One of the primary concerns in State planning throughout the nation is to 
provide enough places for education beyond the high school. Will there be enough 
to provide for every able and interested person? Will they be there when needed? 
Will they be accessible to all? 

Furthermore, will the places be the right kind? Neither students nor college 
places are homogeneous; students have different wants and college places have 
different characteristics. While the first requisite is enough places across the State 
to serve the needs of students, a really suitable plan to meet the State*s needs in 
higher education has to take into consideration more than numbers of people and 
places. It must give attention to the kind, location, cost, and other characteristics 
of places and the preferences, wants, and needs of students. 

Still another fact must be appreciated in a statewide plan for places. Some 
excess of places is necessary if individual choice is to be respected and reasonable 
allowance made for proper “fit** of students to programs in college. Practical prob- 
lems prohibit higher educational institutions from operating at a level of total 
utilization of plant or faculty. Moreover, geographic accessibility, type of control, 
varying costs, varying programs, and other factors, when seen against choices 
desired by students, make a total filling of college places an unrealistic expectation. 
As a general rule, an excess of about ten per cent of places over full-time students 
seeking enrollment in college may be considered reasonable and necessary. 

PLANS OF THE INSTITUTIONS TO MEET ENROLLMENT DEMANDS STATEWIDE 

The estimated statewide enrollment in the different classifications of institu- 
tions is shown in Table 4: as of 1970, an over-all statewide enrollment of about 
431,000 full-time undergraduate and graduate students, with approximately 208,000 
enrolled in privately controlled colleges, 160,000 in State University including the 
community colleges, and 63,000 in City University. These are the numbers of stu- 
dents expected to be accommodated by each group of institutions. The enrollments 
are based on the statewide estimates of “probable college enrollment** reported in 
Part II. 

INSTITUTIONAL PLANS 

Projections of institutional ability to accommodate students as reported in the 
Master Plans of State University and City University and as determined by the 
State Education Department for the privately controlled colleges collectively indicate 
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that, if present plans to expand facilities are completed on schedule there will be 
places enough to take care of all full-time students who seek admission. It should be 
noted, however, that estimates of probable enrollment for the latter part of the 
decade when compared to estimates of places available in the colleges and univer- 
sities of New York State show that the margin of slack between enrollments and 
places is expected to be reduced significantly and might be eliminated entirely. To 
preserve a desirable margin of flexibility between enrollments and places toward 
the end of the decade, therefore, will require a better utilization of facilities as well 
as maintenance of the planned schedule of expansion. 

Of significance, also, is the observation that the combined and coordinated 
efforts of all of the different segments of higher education will be required for an 
orderly accomplishment of the enrollment objectives stated. A failure of one group 
of institutions shown in Table 4 would place an additional and unplanned burden 
on the others. Conversely, accommodation of a significantly larger number of stu- 
dents by a given group of institutions by actions unannounced in plans thus far 
reported to the Regents would leave the other groups of institutions with an undue 
number of unfilled places. In the matter of enrollment planning, as in all other 
aspects of higher educational operations. New York State colleges and universities 
must act as a coordinated system. 

Among the privately controlled institutions the response of individual colleges 
to the pressures of larger numbers of applicants varies greatly. Some plan no in- 
crease in size in the foreseeable future, preferring to use their resources to meet the 
increasing costs of operation and to maintain or improve the quality of their offer- 
ings. Some feel that a particular size is important to the kind of educational oppor- 
tunity they provide. Others wish to become more selective in admissions. In general, 
however, it would appear that most colleges are responding to or anticipating larger 
enrollments. Even the concept of the ideal size of the so-called “small” college, 
which has always varied greatly from campus to campus, is changing even more as 
case studies are completed on the economics of operations and as pressures of 
various kinds develop, such as from alumni or from the particular constituency to 
which some are committed. 

Most institutions, however, expect to accommodate more students in existing 
programs. Some also intend to offer a greater variety of programs, in certain cases 
at a higher level. Many such decisions appear to have been made without careful 
planning. At the time this Plan was prepared, fewer than 20 institutions had de- 
veloped comprehensive long-range plans. A few others were in the process of doing 
so. However, these institutions were the exceptions. Because of the lack of planning 
and the failure to make critical decisions on the precise nature of the role they expect 
to play, it is impossible to present a State summary of the plans of privately con- 
trolled institutions in any great detail. 

On a questionnaire from the State Education Department, 20 private institu- 
tions now classified as four-year colleges report that they are planning to offer 
bachelor’s degrees in new fields by 1968. These institutions are spread throughout 
nine of the 12 planning areas shown in Figure 1, with only the Mid-Hudson, 
Northern, and Syracuse areas lacking plmined new baccalaureate programs. These 
new programs collectively are expected to accommodate 7,850 full-time students 
and 1,900 part-time students. Tlfis new capacity is reported to be approximately 
40 per cent in liberal arts, 25 per cent in education, 15 per cent in engineering, 
slightly less than 15 per cent in science and mathematics, and the remaining small 
percentage in the fields of religion, psychology, nursing, language and business. In 
addition, three institutions that in 1964 offered only two-year programs are planning 
to extend offerings to the four-year level. They are located in the Buffalo, Syracuse, 
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and Rockland-Westchester areas. Collectively, they plan to accommodate over 1 ,000 
full-time students in baccalaureate programs by 1968. 

Of special interest to the State as a whole are the plans of State University to 
establish new colleges of arts and science in Nassau and Westchester counties and 
to prepare plans either to expand existing community colleges in Erie, Nassau, and 
Suffolk Counties or to establish new community colleges in these counties. Regents 
endorsement of these plans is consistent with the over-all need for more college 
opportunity in the State and a general expansion of facilities and programs to meet 
the need. One type of expansion, however, which is strongly opposed by the Trustees 
of State University, the Board of Higher Education of New York City, and the 
Regents is the conversion of two-year colleges to four-year status. Adherence to 
this policy of not expanding two-year institutions into four-year institutions is of 
critical importance to state planning. 

City University's 1964 Master Plan proposes to accommodate in its four-year 
units the expected 63,000 or more students by 1970 through the expansion of 
existing programs, the addition of new programs, particularly at the graduate level, 
and the establishment of a new four-year college on Staten Island. 

REGENTS COMMENT AND FURTHER PROPOSALS 

The total, full-time graduate and undergraduate enrollment in privately con- 
trolled, four-year colleges and universities is expected to rise from about 163,000 
in 1964 to nearly 200,000 in 1970. The rise will be irregular and the numbers 
will constitute a decreasing share of the total, but it is clear that the statewide 
enrollment burden will continue to fall heavily on these institutions. The surge 
in enrollment will take effect first in the undergraduate colleges as the larger 
numbers of high school graduates seek admission, are enrolled, and in larger 
proportions stay in college for longer periods of time. Thus the initial concern 
is for sufficient undergraduate college capacity. The best data available indicate 
that full-time undergraduate enrollment in four-year private institutions will rise 
to about 142,000 in 1965 and 159,000 in 1970. This will be a more rapid rise 
than in facilities and will force a much more complete use of them. Computa- 
tions indicate that whereas over 15 per cent of the undergraduate places in privately 
controlled four-year institutions were not in use in 1962, less than five per cent 
will be unused in 1965 and for the rest of the decade. Therefore, the degree of 
flexibility that is needed in any system of higher education will not be present unless 
the rise toward estimated capacity is offset by more efficient utilization of facilities. 

PLANS TO MEET IN-STATE REGIONAL DEMAND FOR ENROLLMENT 

Additional understanding of needs in New York State is to be obtained from 
a comparison of student residences and the places students go to obtain post- 
secondary education. Until the fall of 1963, specific information on the patterns of 
mobility demonstrated by students of New York State were lacking. Fortunately, it 
was possible to coordinate a study by the State Education Department of in-state 
migration with a study of interstate migration being conducted simultaneously by 
the Federal Office of Education. 

The results of these inquiries raise many questions of educational importance. 
The data in Table 22 (Appendix G) show that New York has a total out-migration 
of 92,000 students, partially offset by an in-migration of about 56,000, thus leaving 
net out-migration of over 36,000 students. These facts raise questions concerning 
reasons why so large a number of the State’s citizens seek educational opportunity 
outside of dieir home state, and whether changes in educational policies and prac- 
tices are needed. Similar questions of educational policy and operations are raised 
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by the migration of college students as summarized in Tables 23 and 24. These 
tables show the over-all pattern of migration by full-time undergraduate students 
and by first-time freshmen, respectively. Beyond this, still more detail is available 
by consulting Tables 25 and 26 which show, respectively, in- and out-migration by 
economic area within New York State, and finally the origin and destination of all 
interstate migration by full-time undergraduate students as of the fall of 1963. 
Some of the major conclusions which may be reached through a careful study of 
these data are: 

(a) With few exceptions, private four-year institutions, contrary to the popu- 
lar belief ttilt they serve students from a wide geographic range, have 
among their student bodies a highly “local” population both in terms of 
interstate and intrastate migration patterns. Over 75 per cent of under- 
graduate students in New York institutions under private control are 
residents of the State. Of these, half are residents of the county in which 
the institution attended is located. 

(b) The four-year units of City University serve New York City residents 
almost exclusively. 

(c) The university centers and university colleges of State University draw 
virtually all of their students from New York State and tend to serve the 
State as a whole rather than the area more immediately surrounding a 
given campus. 

(d) The contract colleges of State University serve a broader national and 
state population than do the other four-year units of State University. 

(e) In both interstate and intrastate migration, private two-year institutions 
serve a population much less “local” than the public two-year colleges, 
and parallel closely the range of drawing power shown by the private 
four-year institutions. 

(f) Public two-year institutions serve New York State residents almost ex- 
clusively, with the agricultural and technical colleges serving a statewide 
population and community colleges serving a much more localized area. 

(g) The Nassau-Suffolk economic area is seen to have the State’s most out- 
standing net migration figure, a minus 16,000. In other words, a net of 
16,000 undergraduate students leave these two counties to attend college 
elsewhere in the State. 

(h) New York City has the second largest out-migration, a total over 13,000, 
but this is offset by an even larger in-migration from the rest of the State. 

(i) The Rockland-Westchester economic area has the second largest net out- 
migration, totaling in 1963 almost 6,000 students. 

(j) Enrollment originating in New York City and the Nassau-Suffolk region 
supplies the second largest number of students to all economic areas 
except Buffalo, Mohawk Valley, and Rochester. 

(k) A large proportion of the students from the Mohawk Valley economic 
region seek education outside this region. Very low in-migration and an 
out-migration of nearly 5,000 students places this region third high in 
terms of net out-migration. 

These comparisons indicate regions of high and low disparity between enroll- 
ment originated and places available for undergraduate students. Lack of places 
in a given region makes it necessary for students to migrate out of State or to other 
areas of the State regardless of their interests or financial condition. For purposes 
of statewide planning, these comparisons quickly show the regions in which in- 
creased capacity is most or least needed. 
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Many persons will hold that a student’s migration from home frequently 
stimulates his personal and social development. But the possible advantages must 
be assessed against the added expense of travel and the increased cost to both stu- 
dent and institution for provision of board, room, and related special services. This 
raises the question whether the additional costs should be borne entirely by the 
student or met in part by the institution. 

The present pattern of intrastate student migration will change gradually as 
proposals to establish new colleges and expand the enrollment of existing colleges 
are brought to fruition. The Fulton-Montgomery Community College in the Mohawk 
Valley region and two community colleges in New York City were not in operation 
when the data above were reported. Several others were in their early years of 
operation and were still in the process of establishing themselves. As soon as the 
proposed new four-year institutions in Nassau and Westchester Counties are estab- 
lished by State University, the new institutions of baccalaureate level are founded 
by City University, and the proposed expansion of community colleges has been 
accomplished, a better balance between geographic place of residence and accessi- 
bility of places for study should appear. Future recommendations for r-ew or ex- 
panded institutions or programs should be formulated in the light of the changes 
which actually occur. 

The Regents: 

(1) Set as the goal for 1970 a statewide enrollment of approximately 
431,000 full-time undergraduate and graduate students. Within this fig- 
ure the private colleges are expected to enroll 208,000; State University 
and die public community colleges together, about 160,000; and City 
University, approximately 63,000 students. (The figures for the two 
public universities were derived independently of those reported as target 
figures set forth in their 1964 Master Plans. The order of magnitude of 
the enrollments projected, however, agrees closely.) 

(2) Recommend that ^ institutions which have not done so already make 
plans for more efficient utilization of facilities and faculties. High priority 
to such plans is essential to the achievement of statewide enrollment goals 
and to higher quality performance. 

(3) Will prepare and publish annual revisions and extensions of projections 
of enrollment for all categories of students and types of institutions to 
assist future planning by State University, City University, and the private 
institutions. 

(4) Recommend that State University of New York examine its policies on 
student admission and the provision of institutional facilities, especially 
dormitories, in the light of currently available data on geographic mo- 
bility of students. Announcement of a definite policy by State University 
is necessary for regional planning on the part of other colleges and uni- 
versities. 

ELIMINATING BARRIERS TO COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

To meet fully the higher educational needs of individuals, more is required 
than the provision of an aggregate number of student places on a statewide or 
re^onal basis. Other barriers to college attendance which must be broken include 
those of high cost, program inaccessibility, and excessively difficult transition from 
level to level in post high school education for the student who seeks to utilize the 
services of two or more institutions. 
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TABLE 5 

Undergraduate Tuition of the Private, Four-Year, Nondenominational Collegiate 



Institutions in New York State, Liberal Arts Program* 



Economic Area 


1959-60 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


Binghamton 

None 

Buffalo 


University of Buffalo 


$ 780 


No longer applicable 


Capital District 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


1,300 


$1,600 


$1,600 


$1,800 


Russell Sage College 


900 


900 


1,200 


1,200 


Skidmore College 


1,100 


1,500 


1,500 


1,700 


Union University 


1,050 


1,400 


1,400 


1,500 


Elmira 


Alfred University 


961 


1,236 


1,300 


1,400 


Cornell University 


1,200 


1,340 


1,400 


1,500 


Elmira College 


1,100 


1,400 


1,400 


1,400 


Ithaca College 


850 


1,200 


1,300 


1,550 


Mid-Hudson 


Bard College 


1,680 


1,780 


1,780 


1,930 


Vassar College 


1,325 


1,325 


1,500 


1,500 


New York 


Adelphi University 


800 


1,110 


1,200 


1,200 


Columbia University 


Barnard College 


1,080 


1,320 


1,550 


1,550 


Columbia College 


1,100 


1,575 


1,710 


1,710 


Program in the Arts 


1,100 


1,300 


1,500 


1,500 


Teachers College 


1,184 


1,280 


1,350 


1,350 


Finch College 


1,600 


1,850 


2,000 


2,150 


Hofstra University 


930 


1,085 


.,200 


1,200 


Long Island University 


Brooklyn Center 


800 


1,120 


1,350 


1,450 


C. W. Post College 


864 


1,120 


1,200 


1,280 


New School for Social Research 


960 


1,120 


1,120 


1,200 


New York Institute of Technology 


648 


900 


900 


900 


New York University 


University Heights 


1,120 


1,440 


1,440 


1,500 


Washington Square 


1,120 


1,440 


1,440 


1,500 


Pace College 


800 


900 


900 


1,100 


Pratt Institute 


800 


1,200 


1,200 


1,300 


Sarah Lawrence College 


1,820 


2,020 


2,020 


2,200 


Mohawk Valley 


Hamilton College 


1,100 


1,300 


1,300 


1,500 


Utica College of Syracuse University 


800 


900 


1,000 


1,000 


Northern 


(The) St. Lawrence University 


1,100 


1,300 


1,400 


1,400 


Thomas S. Clarkson Memorial 


College of Technology 


725 


1,300 


1,500 


1,500 


Rochester 


Rochester Institute of Technology 


750 


975 


975 


1,125 


(The) University of Rochester 


1,150 


1,500 


1,500 


1,800 


Syracuse 


Colgate University 


1,225 


1,375 


1,550 


1,550 


Syracuse University 


1,100 


1,370 


1,410 


1,410 


Wells College 


1,275 


1,450 


1,450 


1,650 


Total Number of Institutions 


36 


35 


35 


34 


Median Tuition 


$1,100 


$1,300 


$1,400 


$1,500 



* Tuition for colleges that charge their tuition by dollars per credit hour is computed on the 
basis of thirty semester-hour year. 
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Figvre 11 

Twifioi in Selected Liberol Arts Colleges 
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Median 


$100 


1960 


Median 


$375 


1962 


Median 


$825 


1964 



Median $1,100 

Median $1,250 

Median $1,400 

Tuition Decrease in 1964 . 
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High cost is a major barrier to college attendance, and costs continue to rise. 
The median tuition charges of a selected group of liberal arts colleges in New York 
State rose from $1,000 in 1960 to $1,250 in 1962, and $1,400 in 1964. The data 
shown in Table S and Figure 11 indicate that tuition costs are rising about $100 a 
year for the State and for most of the regions. 

College attendance is strongly correlated with financial ability to meet the 
costs incurred. In Table 6 it is shown that the median per capita income in those 
counties in which college attendance is highest is almost $450 higher than in those 
counties in which college attendance is lowest. The other comparison in this same 
table reflects economic considerations also, for another important element in the 
cost of attending college is the cost of living away from home. The counties with 
the highest college-going rate not only have a higher per capita income than the 
State as a whole, and a much higher income than counties with the lowest college- 
going rates, but also have more colleges within their boundaries, making higher 
education more accessible to their residents than to residents of counties with low 
college-going rates. 



TABLE 6 



College-Going Rates, Per Capita Personal Income, 
And Number of Institutions in New York State Counties 
With Highest and Lowest College-Going Rates, 1963 





PER CAPITA 


NUMBER OF 


COLLEGE-GOING RATE 


PERSONAL INCOME 


INSTITUTIONS 



Highest Va of all counties in c-g rate ^ 



Range 59-73% 


Range $1,435-3,648 


Range 0-16 


Median 64.5% 


Median $2,255 


Median 2.5 ^ 




State 






(all counties) 




Range 43-73% 


Range $1,435-3,648 


Range 0-59 


Median 58% 


Median $1,919 


Median 1 


Lowest Va of all counties in c-g rate ^ 


Range 43-51% 


Range $1,460-2,560 


Range 0-14 


Median 49% 


Median $1,81 3 


Median 0 ^ 



1 New York City included as one county. Highest V4 covers 14 counties but the lowest V* 
includes 17 counties because of identical college-going rates at the upper limit of the group. 
^ 59 institutions in 14 counties. 

^ 27 institutions in 17 counties, of which 9 have no institutions and 5 have 1. 

The 16 counties with no institutions have a median college-going rate of 51 per cent. The 20 
counties with the greatest number of institutions (3 to 59) have a college-going rate of 58 
per cent. 



Students and their parents have been helped to carry the financial burden of 
postsecondary education through such programs as Regents Scholarships and 
Fellowships, Scholar Incentive Awards, State University Scholarships, low tuition 
in public higher education, and guaranteed loans through the Higher Education 
Assistance Corporation. Regrettably, these contributions by the taxpayer to the 
student financial aid programs are seldom included and frequently not even men- 
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tioned by persons outside of New York when they compile data on public expendi- 
tures for higher education by the various states. This assistance in 1964-65 amounted 
to over $62 million. 

Inaccessibility as a result of geography has been touched upon above in con- 
nection with migration. Inaccessibility also results from the lack of suitable pro- 
grams, suitable admission standards, and suitable counseling and placement. Elim- 
ination of the barriers to initial entry into college is only part of the job that needs 
to be accomplished if full opportunity in higher education is to be provided. Trans- 
fer procedures must be given special attention for those students wishing to transfer 
from two-year to four-year colleges without hindrance to their educational objec- 
tives. A special category of scholarships available to students who have demonstrated 
superior promise for college study while attending community or junior colleges 
would be both helpful and appropriate. Consideration should be given to the 
initiation of a program of Regents Junior Year Transfer Scholarships as enroll- 
ments rise in community colleges, and these institutions are given a more im- 
portant place in the State’s total program of higher education. Table 7 shows that 
at the present time public and private institutions are accepting about equal numbers 
of juniors as transfers. The significant point is that while public institutions report 
very little capacity to accommodate more transfer students, the privately controlled 
institutions indicate capabiliQr of handling more than twice as many as they actually 
received. 

TABLE 7 

Transfer-Admissions To Junior Class 
Full-Time Day Programs, Fall, 1963 



Planning Area 


Number of 
Junior Transfers 


Additional 
Places Available 


Private 


Public 


Total 


Private 


Public 


Total 


Binghamton 


18 


41 


59 


30 


0 


30 


Buffalo 


no 


218 


328 


336 


0 


336 


Capital District 


83 


113 


196 


580 


0 


580 


Elmira 


119 


31 


150 


116 


50 


166 


Long Island 


199 


0 


199 


40 


0 


40 


Mid-Hudson 


36 


72 


108 


135 


0 


135 


Mohawk Valley 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New York Metropolitan 


672 


783 


1,455 


1,545 


0 


1,545 


Northern 


25 


25 


50 


115 


0 


115 


Rochester 


221 


41 


262 


387 


0 


387 


Rockland-Westchester 


91 


0 


91 


130 


0 


130 


Syracuse 


33 


90 


123 


76 


40 


116 


Total 


1,607 


1,414 


3,021 


3,490 


90 


3,580 



INSTITUTIONAL PLANS 

Ample evidence exists to show that on the whole the private colleges taken 
as a group are exerting strong efforts to keep the costs to the student as low as pos- 
sible. As will be shown in Part VI in more detail, there has been no significant 
increase over the past five years in the proportion of current operating expenses 
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financed by tuition and fees charged to students. In other words, private colleges and 
universities have been able to meet rising costs of operation during the recent past 
by acquiring increased funds from other sources (such as governmental grants, 
endowment, private foundations, annual alumni contributions, and gifts) propor- 
tionate to increases in direct charges to the student. 

Plans reported by private colleges indicate every intention to continue this 
pattern of financing as long as possible and still maintain desirable levels of quality. 
Nonetheless, they recognize that the pattern of continuing rise in direct costs to the 
student (in dollar amounts, even if not in proportion to costs supported) requires 
critical examination. To assist students to meet costs of attendance, the colleges are 
continually expanding financial aid programs. These include more loans and scholar- 
ships, work opportunities for some students, and other related programs. 

It is clear that State University recognizes the existence of barriers to educa- 
tion and the desirability of their removal. A policy of strengthening existing pro- 
grams and devising new programs to aid talented but disadvantaged persons, to 
facilitate transfer of students among units, and to improve admissions, advisement, 
and placement is stressed in the Master Plan. These areas will become increasingly 
critical as social change proceeds and as State University plays an increasingly larger 
role in higher education in the State. 

The City University Master Plan contemplates changes in the undergraduate 
“student-mix:” a higher proportion of juniors and seniors in the senior colleges, 
more transfers from community colleges, especially to the schools of general studies, 
and more part-time students in the evening divisions of community colleges. Thus, 
the plan implicitly assumes that the transfer process will not become the block to 
student progress which it often is in other situations. 

The existing lack of agreement on tuition policy still results in unequal treat- 
ment for students attending different publicly supported institutions in the State. 
Steps to remove this unequal treatment were not proposed by City University in its 
1964 Master Plan. The plan, in fact, extended to the five community colleges in 
New York City under the Board of Higher Education the policy of not charging 
tuition which is in effect in the regular four-year undergraduate programs. Tuition 
is charged, however, for graduate programs and in the schools of general studies. 
As stated in their Major Legislative Proposals for 1964, the Regents hold that if 
a modest tuition charge were to be made consistent with that set by State Univer- 
sity, a desirable uniform pattern would prevail throughout all publicly supported 
higher education in the State. A contribution from the student in the form of tuition 
and fees is reasonable in the light of the benefits he obtains personally, and in view 
of the skyrocketing costs of higher education. In January, 1964, the Regents issued 
a statement to clarify some of the issues and to provide detailed information on 
their position. This has been brought up to date and is available upon request. The 
statement makes clear, for example, that if City University were to adopt a tuition 
and financial assistance program similar to that of State University there would be 
additional awards to all students from families in the lowest income brackets.^^ 
Therefore, the argument that such students would be handicapped financially would 
not be valid. 



^0 “Regents Statement on a Tuition Policy at the City University of New York.” This may be 
obtained from the Office of Planning in Higher Education, State Education Department, 
Albany. See also State University of New York Revised Policy on Tuition and Fees, a 
report by the Board of Trustees, January 1963. 
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REGENTS COMMENT AND FURTHER PROPOSALS 

The barriers to college admission and attendance must be reduced further if 
we are to reach full opportunity for higher education for the State’s citizens. College- 
going still is influenced too much by the ability of the student to raise the money 
to meet costs of attendance and by geographic accessibility, rather than being based 
upon a choice of the program best suited to the individual’s needs for personal and 
occupational advancement. Students choosing certain types of specialized post-high- 
school programs face a special barrier because such State aid as the Scholar Incen- 
tive Program is not available to them. This is true, for example, in the case of pro- 
grams in hospital schools of nursing, business schools, and other single-purpose 
schools or institutes. 

The program of Regents Scholarships is unparalled among the states in its 
impact on freedom of student choice in higher education. However, if the number 
of scholarships remains fixed while the size of the graduating classes increases from 
year to year, the State will be assisting a smaller percentage of the high school gradu- 
ates to attend the college of their choice. In the future this will discriminate against 
some able students who will be members of larger graduating classes. The oppor- 
tunity to win a scholarship should be based on ability and not on the size of the 
class in which the student happens to graduate. The State should return to the 
earlier practice of establishing the number of Regents Scholarships, not as an abso- 
lute number, but as a percentage of the graduating class of each year. Also, the 
amounts to be awarded require periodic adjustment in order to ^eld the same 
benefit as costs change. 

Additional State efforts must be made to provide greater freedom of choice 
in higher education and to enroll a larger percentage of our ’^college potential” 
dtizens. One consequence of the adoption of the recommendations of this Plan will 
be the gradual reduction of the gap between enrollment and college potential, as 
shown in Figure S. If the private colleges. State University, and City University 
achieve the enrollment goals set in this Plan by 1970, there will remain a gap of 
from 49,000 to 181,000 between the number of students enrolled full time in col- 
leges and universities (two-year and four-year) and the number of 18-21 -year-olds 
in the population of the State at that time who would be capable of succeeding in 
college study. Whether a higher or lower figure is chosen to describe the gap depends 
on which of the two estimates (see pp. 12, IS) of college-going potential is chosen. 
In either event, the waste of human resources is sizable and deplorable. Every 
effort possible should be made to narrow this gap and to prevent the waste of 
human resources it implies. 

This is especially true with respect to the talents and abilities of persons in 
the lower socio-economic classifications of populations and those who have limited 
cultural backgrounds. During the past few years the colleges and universities have 
understandably paid increasing attention to the problem of extending higher educa- 
tion to the culturally deprived. Notable among these efforts is the statement pre- 
pared by the special committee appointed jointly by the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York and the State Education Department. This 
statement provides an excellent model for institutional self-appraisal and a sound 
basis for improving services to people who otherwise would be left out of the main- 
stream of higher education. 

The Regents: 

(5) Recommend that State University develop plans for expanding enroll- 
ment in community colleges by greatly increasing regular day work- 
study and other programs which make post-secondary education avail- 
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able to recent high school graduates and adults who would not otherwise 
be reached. 

(6) Recommend that private four-year colleges and universities which 
have unfilled places for new students at junior-year level give full infor- 
mation to the community and junior colleges. Such information should 
include number of vacancies and the procedures for student transfer 
with minimum loss of time and energy. 

(7) Recommend that consideration be given to the establishment of a pro- 
gram of “Regents Junior Year Transfer Scholarships” for community 
and junior college transfer students who demonstrate superior promise 
for continued college study while attending community colleges or pri- 
vately controlled junior colleges. 

(8) Recommend to City University and State University that in planning 
for new baccalaureate degree institutions, further consideration be given 
to the feasibility of the creation of upper-level colleges. These colleges 
start at the typical junior year and continue through the master’s level 
in suitable academic fields. 

(9) Recommend that the Legislature return to the principle of fixing the 
number of Regents College Scholarships to be awarded each year as a 
percentage of total high school graduates to avoid discriminating against 
the able students of the future who will be members of larger graduating 
classes. 

(10) Will seek adjustments periodically in the amounts awarded under the 
Regents College Scholarship, the Scholar Incentive Program, and otlier 
assistance to students. This is necessary to keep student aid realistically 
related to the costs which students and parents must bear to elect pro- 
grams and colleges of their choice. 

(11) Recommend that State financial assistance, similar to that provided to 
college students through the Scholar Incentive Program, be granted to 
student nurses in registered nurse programs at hospital schools of nurs- 
ing. 

(12) Will direct the State Education Department to make a special study of 
the programs and costs carried by students entering other types of spec- 
ialized post high school institutions (business schools, single-purpose 
technical schools, etc.) to determine whether the State should provide 
some form of financial assistance to students in such institutions. 

(13) Recommend that State University and City University for institutions 
within their respective systems clarify and describe procedures to facili- 
tate placement and transfer of students, and make this information 
available to all other interested institutions. 

(14) Recommend that City University move rapidly to strengthen the faculties 
and programs of the schools of general studies (programs now for late 
afternoon and evening study), emphasizing their function of providing 
upper-division work for transfer students from community and junior 
colleges. 

(15) Recommend that all higher educational institutions improve their ser- 
vices to the culturally deprived by using the plan for institutional self- 
evaluation and the guidelines as formulated by the College Conmiittee 
on the Disadvantaged appointed jointly by the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York and the Commissioner of 
Education. 
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2. TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE ECONOMY AND 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR SPECIALIZED MANPOWER 

A discussion of the needs of New York State for personnel with special train- 
ing and talent was presented in Part II. These persons are necessary to staff business 
and industry; to fill the ranks of the professions, technological workers, and semi- 
professionals; and to provide leaders for government and society at large. 

Some answers to the question in Part II are considered in the following sec- 
tion by (1) examining the colleges’ planned expansion in production of degrees to 
which specialized career fields are related, (2) examining plans for continuing 
education and other special services that bear on the production or maintenance 
of special skills and talents, and (3) looking at the special studies that leaders in 
colleges and universities are conducting and the discussions they are carrying on 
relevant to the institutions’ role in meeting manpower needs. 

As this Regents Plan goes to press, a wide variety of different agencies and 
organizations in New York State are also seeking answers to the manpower problem 
and giving special attention to strengthening the State’s busmess, scientific, and 
technological enterprise. They include a number of special bodies established within 
recent years, such as the Science Advisory Council, the Advisory Council for the 
Advancement of Industrial Research and Development, the State Manpower Ad- 
visory Council, the Interdepartmental Committee on Manpower, and the New York 
State Science and Technology Foundation, as well as the longer established agencies 
such as the Departments of Commerce, Education, and Labor. All are concerned 
with the State’s quest for personnel with specialized talent and training: a quest 
that in the final analysis leads to the colleges and universities and the offices of 
higher education of the State Education Department. 

AN EARLY CONCLUSION: PRESENT RESEARCH AND PLANNING INADEQUATE 

The flow of students through the “production line” of higher education in 
a democratic social order should not be controlled by factors other than the ability 
and the free choice of the students. Their choices are conditioned by many things 
such as the earnings attached to various career fields, the status given different fields 
by society, the effectiveness of guidance and information about career choices pro- 
vided to the students, and less tangible influences within the culture in which the 
students live. Because of the variability of these factors, educators hesitate to make 
predictions concerning how many students will be graduated year by year in partic- 
ular fields of specialization. 

With respect to New York State, the plain fact is that the research and plan- 
ning energies of colleges and universities have been too much taken up with other 
matters to allow an accurate appraisal of the flow of students to graduation in 
specialized fields. The Office of Planning in Higher Education directed a question- 
naire to the colleges of the State asking for predictions to 1970 of the number of 
graduate degrees that would be granted in each of the major academic departments 
or divisions. Most colleges supplied information, but emphasized that such data were 
highly speculative. Two major private universities replied independently that such 
projections had not been attempted, but that the inquiry had stimulated interest 
toward doing so in the near future. Neither State University nor City University in 
their 1964 Master Plan report the production of graduates expected in the fore- 
seeable future, even in terms of totals for the institutions reported. 

SUMMARY OF CURRENT PLANS 

Although the conclusion is correct that present research and planning are 
inadequate to provide clear and complete answers to questions of needed manpower 
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and the role of the colleges in providing it, there is still a body of meaningful infor- 
mation on the subject that can be reported. To gather and summarize this iaforma- 
tion, it was necessary to go beyond the formal plans submitted by the private col- 
leges and the 1964 Master Plans of State University and City University. By doing 
this a better current basis for interpreting the supply and demand of trained man- 
power was established. Furthermore, it is from this base of current information that 
steps toward improved and extended studies of manpower have to be projected. 

INSTITUTIONAL PLANS 

The great need in New York State for specialized manpower will place a 
heavy burden on all levels of higher educational preparation because, directly or 
indirectly, collegiate study for most students leads to a specialized career. The 
burden must be recognized, however, as most heavily placed on the graduate and 
professional programs in the colleges and universities. An examination of the role 
higher educational institutions play in producing specialized manpower, therefore, 
must consider both the undergraduate and graduate degrees they have granted and 
plan to grant. 

Over the five-year period 1958-59 to 1962-63, the number of degrees granted 
by New York institutions increased at all levels. This is shown in Table 8. Of signifi- 
cance to statewide planning, moreover, is the fact that for the latest year shown in 
the table, the private colleges granted 97 per cent, or 1,554, of the total 1,608 doc- 
toral degrees granted, and 75 per cent of the 12,559 master’s degrees. It is essential 
to the State that these institutions continue and expand this service. But to meet 
the State’s needs, the major expansions of graduate programs planned by both 
State University and City University are also necessary. 

Despite the rapidly increasing enrollments in colleges and universities, all 
evidence points to a continued shortage of long duration in practically all career 
fields requiring specialization. The most complete analysis of demand, made by the 
State Department of Labor and entitled Jobs— 1960-70, reports that in 1965 there 
will be 1,043,500 professional, technical, and semi-professional workers needed in 
the State and that by 1970 this figure will become 1,184,000, or 1.13 times the 1965 
figure. Based on recent historical ratios of degrees produced to students enrolled in 
college, the Office of Planning estimates that in 1965 a total of 88,000 college de- 
grees will be produced and that this figure will be 114,000 in 1970, or about 1.30 
times the 1965 level. Since less than half the persons earning degrees in any year 
represent net additions to the work force, the increase is barely enough to keep pace 
with the increase in demand, to say nothing of handling needed replacements or 
correcting significantly for shortages that now exist. 

Even if the expectations of over-all degree production are achieved, there is 
still the problem of getting students into particular specialized fields of study. Coun- 
seling and guidance have only a limited influence in encouraging student decisions 
to enroll in the fields leading to occupations most in demand. 

This fact is of extreme importance in evaluating plans in selected areas. En- 
gineering is a pertinent example. The private coUeges and universities have reported 
plans to expand graduate and professional education in engineering up to 50 per 
cent between 1964 and 1970. However, in recent years undergraduate schools of 
engineering have reported unfilled places for students. Thus there is no evidence 
that the 187 per cent expansion estimated to be needed in first degrees in engineer- 
ing in Table 2 will be met. If it is not, the failure will be not because of lack of pro- 
grams but because of undersubscription of available programs by enough com- 
petent students. 
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TABLE 8 

Degrees Granted By Level of Degree and Type of Institution 
Institutions of Higher Education, 

New York State, 1958-59 and 1962-63 



Type of 
Institution 


Associate 

Degrees 


4-Year 
Bachelor's 
and 1st 
Professional 
Degrees 


Second 

Level 


Doctorate 


Total 


4-Year or More 
Private 












1958-59 


851 


27,448 


9,150 


1,459 


38,908 


1962-63 


1,108 


30,280 


9,434 


1,554 


42,376 


Public— SONY 












1958-59 


— 


3,995 


953 


13 


4,961 


1962-63 


132 


6,483 


1,503 


54 


8,172 


Public— CUNY 












1958-59 


521 


6,494 


1,089 


— 


8,104 


1962-63 


517 


7,717 


1,622 


— 


9,856 


Total 












1958-59 


1,372 


37,937 


11,192 


1,472 


51,973 


1962-63 


1,757 


44,480 


12,559 


1,608 


60,404 


2-Year 

Private 












1958-59 


581 


— 






581 


1962-63 


1,055 


— 


— 


— 


1,055 


Public 












1958-59 


4,281 


— 


— 




4,281 


1962-63 


7,251 


— 


— 


— 


7,251 


Total Private 












1958-59 


1,432 


27,448 


9,150 


1,459 


39,489 


1962-63 


2,163 


30,280 


9,434 


1,554 


43,431 


Total Public 












1958-59 


4,802 


10,489 


2,042 


13 


17,346 


1962-63 


7,900 


14,200 


3,125 


54 


25,279 


State Total 












1958-59 


6,234 


37,937 


11,192 


1,472 


56,835 


1962-63 


10,063 


44,480 


12,559 


1,608 


68,710 



In fact, no evidence was found that the gap between estimated need and num- 
ber of degrees in 1962 in any of the ten fields shown in Table 2 was due to a lack 
of programs or places available in programs except in the health sciences. Special 
attention is called to the need for optometry. This was not among the fields listed 
in Table 2 because this table considered only programs operating in the State. There 
has been no college program in optometry in New York since 1956. On the other 
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hand, pharmacy, which was listed in Table 2, would not appear to be in need of 
new or expanded programs, since institutions reported unfilled places. 

More complete and detailed evidence of the need for personnel in the health 
professions was provided in 1963 by a special Committee on Medical Education 
appointed jointly by the Governor and the Board of Regents. Its comprehensive 
report^^ gives data on the need for physicians, dentists, nurses, and for personnel to 
provide a variety of related health and social services. The Committee recommended 
that a new Medical Center be established at the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook by 1970 and a second new Medical Center be considered for West- 
chester County by 1980. The criteria for the establishment of new Medical Centers 
were set forth by this committee of specialists as follows:*^ 

( 1 ) The medical center should be an organic part of a complete and well- 
equipped university. Ideally, it should be located on the camnus of the 
university and maintain continuous intercourse in all major academic 
areas. 

(2) The medical center should be a complete Center, with the best possible 
educational programs for physicians and other health personnel, for grad- 
uate studies in the basic sciences, and for research in the sciences, educa- 
tion, and patient-care. 

(3) The center should have complete facilities including (a) classrooms, 
attaching laboratories and student facilities, including housing; (b) offices 
and Lboratories for the faculty and graduate students; (c) an adequate 
library; and (d) proper facilities for teaching and research in patient-care, 
as well as service. 

(4) It should have access, for clinical teaching and research, to patients of 
all ages and conditions and of all social and economic classes in n teaching 
hospital which it controls. Any area in New York State which can sup- 
port a strong university will have a sufficient number of patients. The 
availability of a university setting should override any claim that a large 
patient volume of an existing hospital should be the basic reason for the 
location of a medical center. 

(5) The facilities should be designed so that the faculty and their programs 
of research, teaching, and patient-care will promote experimentation. 
Obviously, the clinical facilities should provide for more than the acute 
hospital patient. There should be provisions to accommodate the ambula- 
tory, the chronically ill, the psychiatric, and persons of all age groups — 
infants, children, adults, and the aged. They should be adapted to such 
concepts as ‘‘progressive” patient-care (separate areas of the hospital for 
patients with varying degrees of illness); the “half-way house” for the 
mentally ill (a day or night hospital for outpatients); a child study center 
for emotionally disturbed children, and a full range of rehabilitation facil- 
ities for the emotionally and physically handicapped. 

State University is moving to implement these recommendations by proposing 
in its Master Plan, 1964: 

(a) that a new medical center be established on Long Island as part of the 
State University at Stony Brook; and 

(b) that studies be continued to determine the proper location for an addition- 
al medical center to be established during the 1970’s. 



Education for the Health Professions, A Comprehensive Plan for Comprehensive Care to 
Meet New York’s Needs in an Age of Change, June 1963. A report to the Governor and the 
Board of Regents from the New York State Committee on Medical Education, Malcolm 
Muir, Chairman, pp. 13-14. 



i The Regents strongly endorse these proposals. 

I Two other steps toward reaching the Committee*s objective of increasing the 

\ number of qualified practitioners were taken by the Regents early in 1964. One of 

these was the adoption of new policies to serve as guidelines to the State Education 
V Department in recommending the admission of foreign medical graduates to the 

[ state licensing examination. Physicians trained abroad can now demonstrate com- 

' petence through a program of proficiency examinations coupled with varying 

' amounts of approved hospital training and supplementary education. The other 

step was the amendment to the Education Law which now makes it possible for the 
Board of Regents to endc^se acceptable medical licenses from other states on the 
basis of two years of successful practice instead of five. 

^ In nursing, the Associate Degree Nursing Project jointly undertaken by 

Teachers College of Columbia University, State University, and the Education 
Department has helped establish a pilot group of twelve new nursing education pro- 
grams in community colleges throughout the State and has set a pattern for a sub- 
stantial increase in educational facilities for nursing.^^ This project is an excellent 
illustration of what can be accomplished through statewide cooperation. Staff and 
facilities were contributed by public and private universities, community colleges, 
and public and private hospitals. The project was supported by a grant from a 
private foundation and continued with funds from the State, the communities, and 
student tuition. 

The Special Committee on Medical Education has recommended the expan- 
sion of programs in the health service technologies to prepare ancillary personnel 
for medical and dental fields. To help carry out the Committee’s reconunendation 
for study and action programs for the preparation of these personnel, a five-year 
project, the Community College Health Careers Project, was launched in 1964. The 
project is based on development of the vast potential of the community colleges for 
alleviating serious statewide shortages of health service technicians. 

Thus it appears that with the exception of the health sciences, the colleges 
and universities are providing sufficient programs for the trained manpower, needed 
by the economy. The problem is not primarily one of providing more new and ex- 
panded programs of higher education, for on this score progress seems assured. 
The difficulty is identifying and attracting qualified students to programs of educa- 
tion for those occupations which are critical, of retaining them through first and 
higher degrees, and of bringing them back for further education when necessary or 
desirable. Devising a method of solving these problems has been plaguing many 
minds but remains elusive. 

Graduate and Professional Programs . — An indication of the way higher edu- 
cational institutions will assist in meeting the expanding needs for persons with 
specialized training is found in their plans to expand graduate and professional pro- 
grams. Such plans are reported by each of the major components of higher edu- 
cation. 

Seven private institutions plan to offer new doctoral programs by 1968. Three 
of these are located in New York City, two on Long Island, and two are upstate. 
The planned expansion of capacity for full-time students is expected to be about as 
follows: 20 per cent in engineering, 20 per cent in physics, 10 per cent in each of the 
fields of ma^ematics, biology, speech and hearing, and medicine, and under 10 per 
cent in French, literature, sociology, and the combined areas of business and 
history. 



Final Report to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. New York, The Associate Degree Nurs- 
ing Project, Robert E. Kinsinger, Director, July 1, 1964. 
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A total of sixteen privately controlled higher educational institutions plan to 
offer new master’s degree programs by 1968. They are distributed geographically 
as follows: Buffalo Area, two; Capital District Area, two; Long Island Area, two; 
New York City, eight; Northern Area, one; and Rochester Area, one. By fields of 
study, 4S per cent of the capacity for full-time students in the planned new growth 
of master’s programs is in engineering, about 20 per cent in education, 20 per cent 
in business, slightly under 10 per cent in religion, and the balance in seven different 
fields. 

As already stated, the colleges and universities were able to provide only 
fragmentary information about the expansion of enrollments expected in special- 
ized fields of study. The information that was reported indicates, however, that an 
expansion of about 50 per cent can be expected in graduate engineering programs, 
over 30 per cent in graduate professional education, and over 50 per cent in grad- 
uate fields in the arts and sciences. 

A number of specific proposals advanced by State University are relevant 
to the State’s needs for specialized manpower. Examples are the proposals to estab- 
lish a new School of Social Work at Albany and to explore feasibility of establishing 
a graduate school of library science. City University in its plan also provides relevant 
proposals, for example, new doctoral programs in eight fields of study. 

Programs to Prepare Technical and Semi-Professional Workers . — ^Although 
a variety of sources of supply for trained technicians and semi-professional per- 
sonnel is found in New York State, the colleges, especially two-year institutions, 
are expected increasingly to provide many of these workers. The Regents have 
taken the position that training technicians and semi-professional personnel is one 
of the chief responsibilities of the comprehensive community college, aldiough 
not to the exclusion of other types of colleges and schools. 

There are many reasons to support the view that the comprehensive commu- 
nity colleges play the major role in meeting the needs for highly trained technicians. 
One of them is that these types of programs do not flourish in the setting of four-year 
institutions. In 1963-64 only twenty, or about one out of eight private four-year in- 
stitutions offered associate degree programs. There are only four private baccalau- 
reate degree-granting institutions which plan to offer new associate degree programs 
by 1968. One is in New York City, one on Long Island, one in the Mid-Hudson 
Area, and one in the Capital District. These colleges report plans to establish two 
new associate degree programs in nursing, one in basic studies, and one in general 
education. 

I Neither does it appear that the private two-year colleges intend to play a sig- 

1 nificant role in preparing middle occupation workers. The figures shown in the 

tabulation on page 59 indicate that of the 32 private two-year colleges operating in 
the State in 1963-64, only 10 were offering occupational programs, and these pro- 
I vided a total of only 53 curriculums. This information indicates little ability on the 

part of the private two-year colleges in the hear future to train technicians and 
semi-professional personnel. 

I Seven private colleges now classified as two-year institutions report intent 

to establish new associate degree offerings. Three are in the Buffalo Area and one 
I each in New York City, Capital District, Mid-Hudson, and Rocldand-Westchester 

Areas. 

' In contrast to the picture of technician and semi-professionsd education among 

’ the private institutions, developments in the public two-year institutions are sig- 

nificant. A tot£d of 103 separate curriculums for public community colleges has 
I been approved by the State University Board of Trustees and the State Educatio^j 

Department since July 1, 1962. Of these, 86 have been in occupational fields and 
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Curriculums Offered by Private 
2- Year Colleges, ♦ 1963-64 



Classification 
of College 


Number 

of 

Colleges 


Number Colleges 
Offering 
Pre- 

Profes- Occupa- 
sionad tional 
Programs Programs 


Number of Curriculums 
Offered 

Total Pre-Prof. Occup. 


Church-related 
Religious only 


17 


17 -- 


17 


17 — 


Lay students also 


6 


6 


2 


12 


6 6 


Total 


23 


23 


2 


29 


23 6 


Non-church related 


9 


7 


8 


55 


8 47 


Total 


32 


30 


10 


84 


31 53 



* Includes Briarcliff which in 1964 was authorized to change to 4-year status. 



17 in the general arts and sciences preparatory to further study. It is recognized ffiat 
training for particular occupations calls for more specialized courses than are re- 
quired in pre-professional education, but even so the data indicate that the com- 
munity colleges are making commendable efforts to establish training programs for 
workers in the middle occupations. However, the Education Law as now written 
does not permit community colleges to offer two kinds of service in regular day 
programs, which would be ^sirable. At present their regular day programs may not 
offer curriculums of less than two years’ duration, nor serve students who have not 
graduated from high school. 

More needs to be done than simply to provide curriculums to produce enough 
technical and semi-professional manpower. This is evident from the declining pro- 
portions of students enrolled in occupational as opposed to pre-professional cur- 
rtculums in the public two-year colleges in recent years, dropping from 95 per cent 
of the total enrollment in 1953-54, to 87 per cent in 1958-59, to 75 per cent in 
1960, and to 69 per cent in 1964. Better counseling and guidance of students and 
improved public appreciation of the need and value of occupational studies at the 
post high school level are necessary. 

The increased emphasis on occupational programs stressed by the Regents 
cannot be provided without a larger supply of qualified instructors. Yet nowhere 
in the State is there a large-scale program geared to provide instructors needed in 
growing numbers to teach post high school technical and semi-professional courses. 

Continuing and Adult Education Programs . — ^Programs for continuing and 
adult education often have been regarded as a way of using spare time and other- 
wise idle facilities. They must now advance to a position equal with other academic 
services if the obligation to keep managerial, professional, and semi-professional 
workers abreast of developing knowledge is to be fulfilled, and, just as important, 
if people are to be better prepared for lives in which leisure is increasing. 

Information gathered indicates that the private colleges in general intend to 
serve persons in need of continuing education after formal attendance at school or 
college has ended. In so doing, these institutions demonstrate intent to continue an 
educational sendee for which they have long been counted on in New York State. 
From the data in Table 9 one can observe that in the year 1961-62 it was the 
privately controlled colleges that showed the heaviest enrollments of students in 
programs classified as “extension, special media courses, and adult education.” 
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TABLE 9 

Enrollment in Extension, Special Media 
Courses and Adult Education, 1961-62 



Classification 
of Institution 


Resident Degree Credit 

Courses by 
Mafi, TV, 

Extension Radio 


Nondegree Credit 

Adult Courses 

Education by Mail 


Short 

Courses 


4-Year 

Private* 


3,207 


121 


20,711 


7 


738 


Public 

SUNY** 


3,286 


0 


261 


0 


0 


CUNY 


0 


0 


10,858 


0 


40 


Total Public 


3,286 


0 


11,119 


0 


40 


Total 4-Year 


6,493 


121 


31,830 


7 


778 


2-Year 


Private 


8 


8 


161 


15,000 


0 


Public 


0 


0 


9,342 


0 


258 


Total 2-Year 


8 


8 


9,503 


15,000 


258 


STATE TOTAL 


6,501 


129 


41,333 


15,007 


1,036 



* Includes enrollment of SUNY contract colleges (Agriculture, Home Economics, School of 
Industrial & Labor Relations, and Veterinary College) at Cornell; Cornell reports a total 
enrollment of 287 in resident extension, including the contract colleges. 

** Includes enrollment for College of Ceramics at Alfred, the contract colleges listed above, 
and former University of Buffalo (now SUNY at Buffalo). 

Derived from statistics in Table 16 of OE-S4032, Circular No. 743, Comprehensive Report 
on Enrollment in Higher Education, U. S. Dept, of Health, Education, & Welfare. 

However, quantitative data on the extent that private colleges will continue to 
offer these programs are difficult to gather and compile. Institutions are reluctant 
to estimate their reach and commit themselves to such programs. This is true even 
though the institutions which would attract most of such students express a willing- 
ness to serve needs beyond their immediate campuses and present constituencies if 
they had the resources. 

State University has proposed **that programs of continuing education be ex- 
panded, placing particular emphasis upon the retraining of displaced workers, pro- 
viding refresher courses for professional workers, and meeting the cultural needs 
of our citizens.” 

City University has proposed to ^ve special consideration to professionals 
seeking updating of competence, to public officials desiring special training, and 
to others who do not seek a degree but need and are capable of serious graduate 
study. It also has proposed to undertake two more specific responsibilities. The first 
is planning, in collaboration with other New York City universities, to accommo- 
date members of foreign families brought to New York City by the United Nations 
and other international centers. The second is the expansion of existing urban re- 
search into an Urban Studies Institute to support basic research in a number of 
fields on which the solution of serious problems in the Metropolitan Area will 
depend. Both proposals have merit for meeting needs outside the usual programs 
of undergraduate, graduate, and professional training. 

Interest Within Higher Education . — ^The role to be played by higher educa- 
tional institutions in meeting the needs of the economy and society for specialized 
personnel is increasingly a matter of study and discussion among persons in posi- 
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tions of responsibility in colleges and universities. At the annual meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York held in October, 
1964, a session was devoted to this topic. A major conference on the continuing 
training of spedalized manpower sponsored jointly by the Advisory Council for 
Advancement of Research and Development and Columbia University was held at 
the University during the fall of 1963 and another similar conference took place 
at the University of Rochester a year later. The public community colleges of the 
State provided staff and related assistance to the study of employment in technical 
occupations in New York State undertaken cooperatively by the State Department 
of Labor and the State Education Department. 



REGENTS COMMENTS AND FURTHER PROPOSALS 



The planned efforts of all of the colleges and universities of the State to ex- 
pand their production of personnel with specialized talent and training are in the 
right direction and in general should be supported. An important reservation is that 
some plans reported and some requests for registration of new graduate programs 
do not show sufficient established strength in supporting undergraduate programs 
nor do they present plans for the building of such a foundation. A second reserva- 
tion has to do with the proposals of City University and State University to create 
or expand highly specialized schools relatively independent of all other university 
components. The creation of a specialized school outside of a more comprehensive 
instructional program endangers the level and quality of education achieved in the 
specialized school and the efficient use of faculty and facilities of comprehensive 
institutions. 



More efforts than those recorded to date are needed. As already indicated, 
there are fields in which highly trained manpower is or will be in short supply 
which are not adequately accounted for among the plans for program and enroll- 
ment expansion in any of the constituent sectors of New York State higher education. 
Serious shortages exist and are expected to continue for the foreseeable future in 
rehabilitation and social work, college teaching, the health professions, engineering 
and scientific fields, and most technical and semi-professional occupations. 

Graduate Education . — ^The most prevalent way to expand the supply of per- 
sons with specialized talent and incidentally to strengthen graduate programs in 
colleges and universities is to provide fellowships to graduate students. Among State 
programs of this type. New York’s is one of the best. However, the level of stipends 
provided has not kept pace with competing national graduate fellowship programs 
such as those of the National Science Foundation, the National Defense Education 
Act, the Woodrow Vinson Fellowships, and others. The State’s graduate fellowship 
programs will not attract and retain able scholars unless the stipends are raised and 
adjusted regularly for changing economic and educational conditions. 

Another method of alleviating critical manpower shortages would utilize con- 
tractual agreements between the Board of Regents and institutions with resources 
and programs to help meet the State’s needs. (See also pages 67, 78 and Rec. 63.) 
Short term contracts with public or private institutions for development of the initial 
phases of programs of education and training of persons for professions and trades 
in which there is a critical shortage should not be confused with the “contract col- 
lege” arrangements now in effect nor with the contractual arrangements recom- 
mended by the New York State Committee on Medical Education. The Regents 
believe that the idea of temporary contracts merits immediate trial implementation, 
especially where it can be shown that the contract agreement provides for the pur- 
chase of services to the State, thereby bringing existing resources to bear on the 
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State's needs. In some cases, results could be achieved more quickly and eco- 
nomically this way than by other means. 

Longrun contractual arrangements, such as proposed by the New York State 
Committee on Medical Education, remain of considerable interest for use in certain 
specialized cases. Although other illustrations of the possible use of continuing 
contractual agreements are at hand, the best and most promising one for imple- 
mentation in the near future would be in the field of the medical profession. In 
addition to a new medical school on Long Island, State University has proposed that 
a study be started now to plan for a second medical school. Tlie costs of a new 
medical school, including a teaching hospital, are enormous. The necessary staff 
must come from a national pool of medical educators who are already in short 
supply. It takes a long time to construct the facilities and to assemble a qualified 
staff. The needs through the years may show clearly that a second additional medical 
school should be constructed by State University, but the production of the number 
of physicians that a new medicsd school would eventually turn out, could be achieved 
much more rapidly and less expensively through the coordination and assistance of 
existing medical schools in the State. A proposal to do something along these lines 
has already been formulated by the deans of the privately controlled medical schools 
and should be fully evaluated by all groups concerned with medical education. 

Up-to-date university programs in graduate and professional instruction and 
research require expensive and highly developed techniques and specialized equip- 
ment. Even well-developed graduate schools are finding increasing difficulty acquir- 
ing and maintaining adequate resources of such equipment because of the rapidity 
of changes in knowledge and methods of research and the hi^ costs involved. One 
particular resource for which all of these observations are true and which would 
greatly strengthen graduate instruction in the State, thereby assisting also in the 
improved production of specialized manpower, is that related to computer equip- 
ment of unusually large capacity. Such a facility would lead to expanded and 
strengthened graduate instruction and research. It would also serve as a pilot 
demonstration for similar projects among groups of graduate and professional 
schools. 

Discussions have occurred involving college and university presidents, grad- 
uate deans, and other administrators on the urgent need by scientists and research 
faculty for access to large computers. They have suggested the possibility of organ- 
izing interinstitutional cooperative computer centers in the State. A feasibility study 
should be made. The large number of colleges and universities in the New York 
Metropolitan Area, with graduate and research programs and their geographical 
proximity, suggest that any study of such a facility should be conducted in that 
area. Still other recommendations and proposals to strengthen graduate education 
are mentioned elsewhere in this plan, including the following: the establishment of 
regional research and reference libraries; the establishment by the Legislature of a 
program of Regents professorships and a proposal by the Regents of a similar 
program of distinguished visiting professorships, the several proposals directed 
toward mitigating the impending shortage of new college teachers; the establishment 
of an Office of Science and Technology within the State Education Department to 
assist institutions; and, most important of all, the proposals for new and expanded 
graduate programs by City University, State University, and the private universities. 

A few institutions have made plans for expansion of graduate education in the 
years ahead. The Regents strongly encourage each university which hopes to play 
a significant role in doctoral education to develop a ten-year plan of action. For its 
part, the Board of Regents will direct the State Education Department to provide 
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all possible infonnation and assistance so that the result will be a coordinated state- 
wide plan looking at least ten years ahead. 

Technical and Semi-Professional Education . — With regard to the State*s re- 
quirements for technicians and semi-professional workers, there is need for a clarifi- 
cation of the role to be played by private institutions. The fact is that even those 
private two-year colleges wlfich wish to serve broad constituencies tend to emphasize 
the liberal arts and sciences rather than occupational curriculums. In the first place, 
many privately controlled two-year colleges have a very strong orientation toward 
the programs of traditional four-year liberal arts colleges and would not choose 
to alter it. Factors working against more widespread development of occupational 
programs in private two-year colleges include the high costs of operating technical 
and semi-professional curriculums, the difficulty of acquiring qualified faculty to 
head occupational programs, the greater concentration on college preparatory 
courses found in the high schools with which many private two-year colleges are 
operationally affiliated, the character of the guidance programs in these high schools, 
and often a conviction that a basic liberal arts education should be given priority. 
The accomplishments of private two-year colleges in such fields as nursing, secre- 
tarial training, and some other business fields are ample evidence that they can 
develop successful programs and sizable enrollments in occupational fields if they 
can acquire reasonable means to overcome the first two obstacles. The developing 
programs of federal financial assi^ance may be significant in changing the ability 
and interest of these colleges with regard to occupational programs. 

Unless the private colleges develop more occupational programs, the breadth 
of choices available to students who wish to study in private institutions will con- 
tinue to be unduly restricted. As a result, more students than would actually wish to 
do so may turn to public colleges, especially the community colleges. The conse- 
quences of such a turn on a large scale are important for long-range planning by 
both public and private institutions. If private enterprise does not voluntarily assume 
some responsibility for an important educational service, then public effort must 
take full responsibility. 

There is need, also, to clarify the relative roles of college and secondary 
schools in training technicians and semi-professional workers. Occupational educa- 
tion does not lend itself easily to a conventional separation of responsibilities be- 
tween these two levels. The people to be served seek a wide range of skills and 
knowledge and differ widely in age and in prior education. To accommodate these 
diverse demands requires careful planning and the closest educational articulation 
between levels. 

Steps toward the development and implementation of an expanded vocational 
education program in schools controlled by local boards of education are under 
way in New York State. Articulation of this program with postsecondary institu- 
tions calls for the full utilization, in each community where they are available, of 
the community colleges and the agricultural and technical colleges to provide an 
expanded range of occupational curriculums for adults and youths beyond hi^ 
school age. It calls, also, for the officials of these institutions to play an active role 
from the beginning in planning for new occupational programs in the community 
and in the continuous coordination of such programs. 

Despite the Regents* strong support of the community colleges and their recog- 
nition of ffie significance of comprehensive programs in these institutions, they ques- 
tion the soundness of proposals to extend partial programs to sparsely settled areas 
of the State. The sparse population in no way diminishes the importance of the need 
to the persons involved but makes complicated the devising of economical and 
academically desirable solutions. The proposals for Saranac Lake and Plattsbur^ 



pose serious educational issues, as does the timing of future expansion in the areas 
listed. Further study of these particular local problem areas may produce better 
solutions. Specifically, the Regents have reservations about State University’s pro- 
posal for Saranac Lake because it is unlikely that enough students will be enrolled 
in the foreseeable future to justify the offering of a full community college program 
at generally acceptable costs of operation. To give less than a complete program to 
the students who do enroll by limiting, for example, library resources or guidance 
assistance, would not be a good service to them. Moreover, with regard to the 
proposed nursing program, the area is clearly lacking in necessary clinical facilities. 
The Regents recognize the concerns that exist about the depressed economy of this 
region, but feel that this should not override sound educational planning. Therefore, 
the Trustees are urged to consider other alternatives to the proposal now advanced. 
One would be a program of grants-in-aid to enable students to go elsewhere to 
college. 

With regard to the proposal for offering limited two-year occupational pro- 
grams at Plattsburgh, the Regents have reservations because these programs would 
be placed within the administrative and academic framework of a four-year general 
purpose State college. The evidence from within and outside of New York State is 
strong that two-year occupational programs do not fare well in such a framework. 
Again, educational principles are at stake. As in Saranac Lake, the Regents would 
favor a program to subsidize the relatively few students who wish occupational 
training to go elsewhere to get it. 

In this connection, the Regents emphasize their endorsement of the State Uni- 
versity proposal that a program which cannot be supported in a community by en- 
rollment of commuting students but which could be supported in one or more 
locations by residential students, will normally be established in an agricultural and 
technical college in preference to a community college. The Regents believe that 
this policy can be extended to over-all statewide planning with beneficial results. 
The Regents believe this poliqr should be consistently followed in the statewide 
planning of higher education. It keeps clear the administrative, educational, and 
operational differences between community colleges and agricultural and technical 
colleges. The present Saranac Lake and Plattsburgh proposals do not fit within this 
general policy. 

Continuing and Adult Education . — ^There is now and will be increasingly in 
the years ahead a strong demand for expansion of **out-of-dass” instruction at the 
higher education level. Such instruction, provided by extension classes, short courses, 
correspondence study, educational television, and other means besides resident in- 
struction, is needed by many persons. It will help engineers, physicians, teachers, 
and others in professions which are affected by rapid changes in technical knowledge 
to keep up to date. It will help workers displaced by new industrial and business 
techniques to acquire new skills and understandings to change to other jobs. It will 
help the citizenry at large to attain a higher level of general education and to be 
effective members of an increasingly complex society. That the colleges and uni- 
versities of the State are sensitive to these needs and willing to expand their services 
in continuing and adult education is also quite clear. 

A general problem of wasteful duplication, however, exists whenever a num- 
ber of institutions or networks of institutions are engaged in off-campus educational 
services. Steps should be taken early to forestall development of this problem in 
New York State. 

The Regents: 

(16) Recommend that all institutions of higher education which are expand- 
ing to help meet the State’s manpower needs, build on already estab- 



lished strengths or pay special attention to the foundations laid before 
new programs of expansion are undertaken. 

(17) Recommend that leadership in the private two<year colleges seek to de- 
velop a greater balance between transfer and occupational curriculums. 
This should be undertaken especially by those colleges which serve con- 
stituencies that in interest and talent are representative of the general 
population. 

(18) Recommend that community and junior colleges expand their counseling 
and guidance services, with particular emphasis on occupational selec- 
tion and training. 

(19) Recommend that the private colleges seeking to expand occupational 
programs review carefully the opportunities that currently exist for Fed- 
eral financial assistance for programs to develop technicians and semi- 
professional workers. 

(20) Will direct the State Education Department to study the special costs 
faced by high school graduates who enter post high school occupational 
programs and to determine the feasibility and desirability of helping 
students to defray the costs. 

(21 ) Will appoint a special committee representing the four major sectors of 
higher education in the State to prepare a plan for increasing the supply 
of trained community and junior college instructors in occupational 
fields. 

(22) Will direct the State Education Department, in cooperation with State 
University, to give attention to the needs for in-service training of com- 
munity and junior college instructors in occupational fields. These in- 
structors should be helped to engage in organized periods of study to 
improve their effectiveness as college teachers. Persons with strong back- 
grounds of experience in technical and semi-professional work but with 
limited academic training should be aided in overcoming this deficiency. 

(23) Will continue to encourage articulated and coordinated development 
of both area vocational programs under local public school auspices and 
community college programs leading directly to employment as tech- 
nicians and semi-professional workers. The State shoidd continue to 
make full use of all available resources for preparing technicians and 
semi-professional workers, and such complete utilization should empha- 
size coordinated planning and development at both local and State levels. 

(24) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to permit public two- 
year colleges to offer programs of less than two years* duration as regu- 
lar day offerings when these programs meet the needs of persons who 
have graduated from high school or are beyond the usual age of high 
school attendance. 

(25) Will direct the State Education Department, in cooperation with State 
and City Universities and the Association of Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York, to review present practices of all institutions 
offering extension services and to develop a statewide plan to expand, 
coordinate, and make effective use of extension programs. 

(26) Will continue to review periodically the number of graduate fellowships 
authorized in New York State and the level of stipend;^ provided for 
these fellowships to determine improvements made necessary by chang- 
ing economic and educational conditions. 

(27) Recommend that the Trustees of State University and the Board of 
Higher Education of City University give special attention to steps which 
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would integrate specialized institutions with those which are more com- 
prehensive in scope. Special purpose colleges both at undergraduate and 
graduate levels which do not have clear operating relationships within 
general purpose centers of instruction and research should be dis- 
couraged. 

(28) Will request the Legislature to authorize funds for a feasibiliQr study of 
the establishment of a cooperative computer facility beyond the re- 
sources of any one institution to acquire, this facility to be used to 
strengthen graduate education and research. 

3. TO STRENGTHEN INSTITUTIONS 

The Statens institutions of hi^er education, both public and private, must be 
greatly strengthened to meet the demand of the future. It will not be enough for 
them to maintain themselves at the level of the past. They must not only be larger 
and better than in the past, but they whl be expected to respond effectively to a 
whole new world of unlimited dimensions. While this is strikingly illustrated by 
scientific and technological developments such as atomic fission and space fli^t, 
there are also dramatic changes in the arts, social studies, and humanities to which 
tiie college must respond. Considering the size, variety and nature of the tasks ahead, 
there is need to strengthen further even our most distinguished colleges. 

FACULTY 

The single greatest threat to the quality of college instruction is the impending 
severe shortage of able and well-prepared faculty members.^^ In the competition 
that will develop, colleges will have to maintain the best possible conditions to 
attract and hold good faculty members, improve salary schedules, and develop 
various types of in-service opportunities. 

All possible actions to offset the impending critical shortage should be taken 
by all concerned: administrators and faculty of institutions of higher education. 
Federal and State agencies, and business and industrial leaders. 

The Master Plans of both State University and Oty University contain a num- 
ber of proposals and recommendations looking toward the strengthening of their 
faculties. The Regents warmly endorse these and urge all persons and agencies in- 
volved to give the proposals the highest possible priority. The budget requests of 
State University and City University for these purposes must be considered mmimal. 

From time to time the Department has held specisd conferences on the im- 
provement of college teaching, and several of these devoted part of the program to 
a discussion of the shortages that everyone agreed would inevitably develop. The 
Regents College Teaching Fellowship Program, started in 1958, was one practical 
step taken in anticipation of the State's needs for more and better teachers. Not 
much else has developed as a statewide program. 

At present the view ahead is discouraging insofar as actually strengthening all 
college faculties is concerned. It is doubtful that the colleges and universities will 
be able to hold the present level of faculty preparation even thou^ strenuous efforts 
are made.^^ To create the best possible situation it will be necessary to make special 



r 18 John Gardner, “Flight from Teaching,” 1963-64 Annual Report, Carnegie Foundation for 

' the Advancement of Teaching. 

1 1^ Estimates of the additional teachers needed in higher education by 1969-70 vary from 

^ 35,700 to 50,000. According to an estimate in the Federal Office of Education, the number 

( of doctor’s degrees awarded in that year will be 18,300, with about 11,000 going into hi^er 

education. 
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efforts to identify and encourage prospective college teachers, change some of our 
procedures and practices in the programs leading to doctoral degrees, develop vari- 
ous programs jointly with business, industry, and government, and establish salary 
levels that compare favorably with off-campus offers even thou^ not equal. 

To help the universities bring to the State additional faculty members of great 
distinction, the 1964 Legblature established a program of Regents Professorships 
in Science and in the Humanities. Eventually chairs in ten universities will be sup- 
ported by means of Regents contracts with outstanding scholars selected by the 
universities and by contracts with the institutions concerned to supply proper facili- 
ties, supplies, professional assistants, and such other services as may be necessary. 
The legislative act called for annual appropriations, up to $100,000 for each (;hair. 
By assisting universities to attract and hold additional scholars of unusual distinc- 
tion the State hopes to stimulate the development of centers of excellence. 

A parallel program of guest professorships primarily for undergraduate col- 
leges is proposed by the Regents in order to sustain and enhance an atmosphere of 
intellectual vigor t^oughout hi^er education. Such a program over a period of 
years would enable a large number of college faculties to invite distinguished teacher- 
scholars to join them for short periods of time. Experience with such programs else- 
where has shown that both faculty and students benefit greatly. Since the graduate 
centers depend in large part on the undergraduate colleges for the ideL'tification, 
encouragement, and preparation of prospective graduate students, a program of 
Regents Guest ProfessorsMps would be a lo^cal extension of the present program 
of Regents University Professorships. 

The Department, in collaboration with all of the colleges and universities of 
the State, should again give special attention to matters related to tiie supply and 
demand for college faculty. 



The Regents: 

(29) Will direct the State Education Department staff in Higher Education to 
^ve special attention during the coming year to the impending shortage 
of new college teachers and to encourage and assist appropriate groups 
in taking steps to offset this emergency, including the following: 

Consult with the Council on Graduate Education and the Advisory 
Council on Higher Education on ways in which the time lapse be- 
tween the bachelor’s degree and doctorate may be shortened; take 
all possible steps to implement any feasible plan that can be de- 
veloped. 

Review and report to the Regents on the desirability and feasibility 
of the suggestion that a new degree be created short of the Ph.D. but 
involving a well-conceived new program of research and study. 
Consider ways in which retired professors could be encouraged and 
assisted to continue to serve. 

Give special attention to the recent report of the Governor’s Commit- 
tee on the Education and Employment of Women and seek the Com- 
mittee’s further advice and assistance in respect to college instruction. 
Organize a coordinated effort by colleges and interested civic groups 
to activate in each major re^on of the State a “college faculty re- 
sources registry” — a directory listing of qualified personnel interested 
in part-time employment as college teachers. 

(30) Will explore with college administrators and representative faculty mem- 
bers possible ways to identify prospective college teadiers early in their 
undergraduate programs and to encourage them in reaching their ob- 
jectives. 
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(31) Recommend the establishment by the Legislature and Governor in 1965 
and subsequent years of legislative support for a program of distin- 
guished visiting professors at undergraduate colleges. 

(32) Recommend that groups of colleges and universities that have close 
geographic and other ties develop interinstitutional cooperative pro- 
grams and joint use of resources, human and material, to further the 
scope of their services to students and to the State. 

FACILITIES, BUDGETS, ORGANIZATION-PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 

The proposals in the Master Plans of the two public universities include a 
number of goals and recommendations to greatly strengthen their facilities. These 
can be found in the summaries given in Part IV. Almost all of the proposals are 
strongly endorsed by the Regents. Both institutions aim for distinction and increased 
service to the State; but they cannot attain the goals set forth in their Master Plans 
unless they are freed from unnecessary procedural restraints, and unless the neces- 
sary funds are put at their disposal. 

Information on the budget requests for 1965-66 has been received and dis- 
cussed by the Regents. The Regents consider these requests to be a realistic esti- 
mate of the level of support that these two universities require. 

With respect to City University, controversial questions should not be allowed 
to hold up funds needed, either for operations or capital development. City Uni- 
versity should be provided the level of support from City and Slate sources indicated 
in its budget proposals; particularly the sums needed to expand the graduate pro- 
grams proposed by the University by 1968. During the next year there should be 
developed an equitable over-all formula for determining State appropriations for 
City University purposes, including graduate education, and this formula should be 
advanced as an amendment to City University’s Master Plan as soon as possible. 

Although critically important, this matter of budget and an appropriate 
formula for State support is only one strand in a complex network of relationships 
involving the State and City University which has grown through the years without 
design or order. A confusing array of relationships and understandings, many of 
them informal, has resulted. They involve the Board of Higher Education and City 
University’s Chancellor, the Mayor, the Board of Estimate, State University, the 
Regents, the Governor, and legislative leaders. A clarification and simplification of 
State-City relationships with respect to City University is urgently needed. 

Also, a number of special problems exist with regard to the community col- 
leges throughout the State. These institutions are legally identified under both 
State and local governments. Their legal structure was described briefly on page 6. 
They are clearly intended to provide opportunities for persons who need post high 
school education and who live within daily commuting distance of the community 
college. The Regents pdicy on these institutions is presented in Appendix F. 

Althou^ based on sound and accepted principles of balanced local control 
with statewide supervision and coordination, the State’s community college law 
needs improvement on several key points. One of these is the relationship that 
should prevail between the local sponsoring body (which by law provides one-third 
of operating and one-half of capital funds) and the conununity college board 
of trustees. The evidence is quite clear that at present the structure allows the 
sponsor, through the budget approval process, to make or heavily influence educa- 
tional decisions which ought to be fully controlled by the trustees. This problem is 
compounded in areas where more than one community college is found and the 
sponsorship is by more than one agency. 
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Another matter currently working in some cases at cross purposes with the 
original legal intent in founding community colleges relates to the ‘‘charge back.” 
This is a charge imposed automatically on counties for attendance by their residents 
as students in community colleges maintained elsewhere. Conceived originally to 
enable students to get community college instruction when none was available in 
their home area, it now has two basic weaknesses which have become apparent with 
the widespread development of new community colleges. It forces a locality which 
maintains a community college both to support its programs and to pay for some 
resident students’ attendance elsewhere. Many such students enroll in the same 
programs offered by the community cdlege close to their homes. Current “charge 
back” procedure also enables some localities which do not now have a community 
college, but could afford one and also have adequate population to justify one, to 
exploit services provided by community colleges maintained by other localities. 
This exploitation is made more acute by the fact that there is no “charge back” 
provision at all for capital development costs. 

In order to move more rapidly and in an orderly manner toward the goals 
for public higher education, the Regents believe that a number of steps should be 
taken. 

The Regents: 

(33) Will continue to support any additional legislative action needed to give 
State University the autonomy of administrative operation typical of the 
strongest state universities in the country. 

(34) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to abolish the provi< 
sion authorizing establishment of a four-year community college. 

(35) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to provide that after 
a local sponsoring agency acts to establish the first community college 
in a given geographic area, the same agency must also be the sponsor 
of all later community college developments in that area. 

(36) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to clarify the realms 
of administrative Jurisdiction and responsibility of the local sponscving 
agency and the local boards of trustees of community colleges so that 
only die latter controls institutional operations such as the development 
of Ae budget, qualifications of staff, and specifications of physical plant 
equipment as well as matters of program development and instruction. 

(37) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to provide that, when 
a student leaves his home area where a community college exists, to at- 
tend one located elsewhere and enrolls in a program offered by the com- 
munity college in his home area, no “charge back” to the area of resi- 
dence should be levied. Provide further that exception to this general 
rule can be made for individual students if approved by the board of 
trustees of the community college in the student’s area of residence. 

(38) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to establish another 
“charge back” to apply to costs incurred by a local supporting area for 
capital development and purchase of major equipment, with provisions 
similar to those relating to operating expenses. 

(39) Recommend that the Board of Trustees of State University give further 
study to advantages and disadvantages of dormitories at community 
colleges. 

(40) Recommend that State University be given encouragement and support 
in strengthening its program of institutional research and factfinding to 
improve both its own understanding and to aid in public interpretation 
of such matters as characteristics of the student body, faculty supply 
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and demand, and fiscal needs for current operations and capital outlay. 

(41) Will direct ihe State Education Department in cooperation with City 
University to study the merits of amending the Education Law to re- 
move the identification of City University with the New York City 
public schools. 

(42) Have requested the Commissioner of Education, in consultation with 
the President of State University and the Chancellor of City University, 
to recommend a course of action for clarifying the State’s relationship 
to City University for the consideration of all interested parties as soon 
as possible. 

(43) Recommend that consideration be given to amending the Education Law 
to authorize State appropriations for current operations to City Uni- 
versity to be made on a current rather than a reimbursement basis. 

(44) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to give a continuing 
statutory basis to the present legislative practice of providing from State 
appropriations payments to New York City to assist it to meet costs of 
physical facilities for higher education. 

(45) Recommend that consideration be given to amending the Education Law 
to authorize payments from State monies to City University for use in 
paying half the cost of construction of physical facilities as opposed 
to half the cost of debt service for higher educational capital develop- 
ment, as is now the case. 

(46) Recommend that consideration be given to making payments for con- 
struction costs to the Board of Higher Education radier than to the 
Board of Estimate of the City of New York so that the University can 
participate more fully and flexibly in the programs of the State Dormi- 
tory Authority and the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 

(47) Recommend that there be developed an equitable over-all formula for 
determining the State appropriation to City University, including gradu- 
ate education, and that this formula be advanced as an amendment to 
City University’s Master Plan as soon as possible. 
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NEW APPROACHES TO TEACHING AND LEARNING 

The pressures of overwhelming numbers of persons seeking education beyond 
the high school, shortages in personnel and staff, increased requests for assistance 
from business, industry, government, and society in general will require that insti- 
tutions of higher education use new approaches and devices, some of which will be 
strange and distasteful to both faculty and administration. But these must be ex- 
plored fully. A number of institutions in the State have been doing so for many 
years. Others have more recently started their pioneering efforts. The pace generally 
has stepped up and yet one would have to say that the over-all picture is pretty 
much “business as before.” This is due not only to a sincere preference to continue 
long established procedures which have brou^t quality and variety to American 
higher education, but also to a distrust of extravagant and enthusiastic claims some- 
times made on behalf of television, programmed learning, and other “devices.” 

The task ahead is to involve able teachers of subject matter fields in working 
with new media and in developing the testing programs which will give them evidence 
that the changes introduced to stimulate and assist the student to learn have pro- 
duced students as competent as those exposed to the traditional approaches. Unless 
the community of scholars and teachers that constitute a college faculty is so con- 
vinced, few real changes bearing directly on classroom instruction will be made. 
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The ones that are made, moreover, will not be as productive intellectually as they 
should be because they will not be guided and supervised by the ablest members of 
the faculty. Experts in communication have a most criticd role here. They have 
the best understanding of many of the techniques that could bring about dramatic 
advances. But in the last analysis, they can only advise and assist the instructor. 

A further task is to encourage able faculty, and periodically to help them 
through reasonable grants of time and money, to redevelop and rearrange the ma- 
terials in their courses, in order more clearly to define their essential role as 
teachers. The teacher is indispensable in handling certain sections of most formal 
courses of instruction. The materials in other sections, however, can be handled by 
the student himself with a high degree of independence if the necessary guidance and 
source materials are provided. This viewpoint is neither new nor profound. Many 
demonstrations at the college level have shown that the time and effort of the best 
teachers can be used more economically and just as effectively if the student is ex- 
pected to assume a greater responsibility for his own education. The procedures are 
not new but some of the devices and techniques are. 

Regents planning on a statewide basis for the introduction of such devices 
is not new either. For more than ten years the Regents have urged the development 
of noncommercial educational television in New York State. In 1952 they pro- 
posed the first major statewide ETV system in the country, which envisioned the 
activation of ten UHF channels located throughout the State. A bill appropriating 
funds for implementing the plan was approved by the Legislature in 1953 but 
vetoed by the Governor. 

In the intervening years the Regents have continued to press for funds to 
encourage and support development of ETV. In the meantime, with modest State 
help, several nonprofit groups, schools, and colleges have successfully launched 
educational television in several parts of the State. Special credit is due the nine 
educational television councils whose valued efforts have been a major factor in 
keeping educational television alive. 

In 1962, a new statewide plan was proposed by the Regents based on the 
recommendations of the Starlin Report.^® Early this year, at the request of the 
Governor, the President of State University oudined a ten-year plan which, when 
coordinated with aspects of the statewide plan envisioned in the Starlin Report, 
the on-going efforts of the regional Educational Television Councils, and those of 
other colleges and universities, would provide the State with excellent educational 
television facilities. Within the University, the proposed network would serve a 
multitude of important educational purposes and would bring informational, cul- 
tural, and educational programs into schools and homes throughout the State. The 
Regents strongly support this development. 

Innovation will be necessary not only in the classroom, but throughout the 
management and org aniza tion of the institution as a whole. To accommodate the 
increased enrollment some institutions have already changed the academic year 
to use the summers more fully and the instructional day from early in the morning to 
late at night. Savings in plant operation are usually not as high as might be expected, 
yet there is some economy in operation per student and a very great saving in 
capital costs if the only other alternative is to build another building or even a 
campus. 

The State has a deep vested interest in all these possible changes: in the first 
place, because of the greater educational opportunities that would accrue to its 
citizens as a whole; and secondly, because costs could be reduced. 

IB Glenn Stalin, Television and Higher Education, A Plan for Statewide Development in New 
York. The State Education Department, Albany, 1962. 
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The Regents: 

(48) Recommend that all New York colleges and universities promote the 
practice of granting advanced credit in those fields for which profici- 
ency examinations have been passed, regardless of whether the compe- 
tence of the student was developed through formal instruction or through 
independent study. 

(49) Will expand the number of fields of studies for which State Education 
Department proficiency examinations are available as rapidly as pos- 
sible, with priority given to such courses as anthropology, business, 
professional education, and statistics. 

(50) Recommend that institutions serving large enrollments or offering com- 
plex, advanced programs, plan as rapidly as possible to develop on- 
campus educational television facilities (closed circuit or 2500 mega- 
cycle transmission). 

(51) Recommend that individual institutions (public and private) consider 
the development of a ''college communications center” and programs of 
training of faculty in the use of all parts of such a center, lliese centers 
facilitate a coordinated and complete use of educational communications 
materials and equipment, such as radio, television, programmed in- 
struction, library resources, and computer-related instructional aids. 

(52) Will continue to cooperate with State University, other colleges and uni- 
versities, and the educational television councils in bringing to realization 
a truly statewide educational television network. 

(53) Recommend that all colleges and universities, private and public, which 
have not yet done so, intensify their studies, experimentations, and ac- 
tions to establish year-round operations, and in doing so examine not 
only the mechanics involved but also ways to provide a full range of 
programs throughout the year. 

LIBRARIES 

Libraries, more than most other areas of public service, require full and com- 
plete planning to include every level of library use. The cost of libraries, the rapidity 
with which library materials are being produced, and the need to prevent wasteful 
duplication should discourage institutions of higher education, both public and pri- 
vate, from trying to develop their own independent and complete library services. 
Cooperative effort in such functions as planning and purchasing is the key to the 
ultimate solution for library development. Sines libraries are a critical part of suc- 
cessful higher education, planning for library services should be given a higih priority. 

Mounting enrollments in undergraduate institutions of higher education, plus 
a strong emphasis on independent study and wide reading, have brought into sharp 
focus the inability of most college and university libraries fully to meet the demands. 
Lacking a cooperative structure for planning acquisitions, referring unmet requests, 
and providing bibliographical information, college libraries are hard pressed to 
supply the general services that are needed. At the same time, all types of libraries, 
academic, special, and public, are now involved in the problems of library service 
at the reference and research level. Specialists and all research workers are faced 
with a growth of knowledge and a concomitant expansion of the printed word. 
This makes it increasingly difficult for scholars to be familiar with the mountainous 
volume of reference and research materials coming from today’s new discoveries 
on every front. Solutions involving all types of libraries must be found because 
adequate library service is vital to the growth and development of business, indus- 
trial, and academic research. 
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The need for improved reference and research library service in New York 
State was brought to public attention in 1960 when the Commissioner of Education 
appointed a committee to study the problems of library service of an advanced nature. 
After successfully developing a network of 22 basic public library systems, the task of 
providing a capstone to this structure was undertaken. In 1961, the Report of the 
Commissioner’s Committee on Reference and Research Library Resources 
was issued. This report stressed two concepts: the need for a total coordinated 
program which includes all types of libraries, and the need for a flexible plan capa- 
ble of meeting the changing needs and a changing technology. 

The Board of Regents have included in their legislative program for 1965 a 
bill to aid in the development of reference and research library resources. 

The proposed act would: 

1. Establish an advisory State Reference and Research Library Resources 
Board to consist of nine members, appointed by the Regents. 

2. Provide for the establishment of regional reference and research library 
systems upon the request of the boards of trustees of educational institu- 
tions providing reference and research library service and upon the approval 
of the Commissioner of Education. 

3. Provide State aid to the regional reference and research library systems. 

4. Appropriate a sum to the Education Department to be utilized for the 
development of a statewide program of reference and research library re- 
sources. 

Regional and State-level programs would be developed to insure that all the 
residents of die State can identify, locate, and gain access to the reference and re- 
search library materials they need. 

The Regents: 

(54) Recommend establishing a statewide system of regional reference and 
research libraries along the line described in the Regents specisd com- 
mittee report of 1961; this should be set in motion by a pilot project 
for which the Regents have requested funds from the Governor and 
Legislature for 1965-66. 

MUSEUMS 

Museums provide educational opportunities that supplement the schools 
in their programs of regular and adult education. A survey of 179 museums in New 
York State in 1961 recorded over two million student visits, equal to half the 
public school enrollment. A million school visits occurred in New York City alone. 
General attendance is now over twenty million. 

The public does not generally recognize, however, that museums of the State 
are also integral parts of higher education. Their collections are essential to the 
transmission of our cultural heritage. They preserve, conserve, and interpret these 
materials for a wide range of publics. Museums must maintain staffs of specialists 
who can organize material into orderly systems so that these collections can be 
studied and interpreted. Museums, therefore, are reference centers for the training 
of specialists in systematic biology, paleontology, and in those subject areas of 
anthropology, history, and fine arts, for which collections are essential research 
resources. 

For years graduate students in neighboring universities have received training 
under museum faculties. A variety of opportunities for undergraduate study has 
also been provided. In these and other respects museums have played an important 
role in higher education. That the museums in New York State do in fact contribute 
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significantly to education at the highest level is evidenced by the answers to a letter 
of inquiry on this matter. Museums located throughout the State report that they 
cooperate with university graduate schools in training students in such fields as 
anthropology, art, botany, history, geology, paleontology, and zoology. 

The museum resources within New York State are superb. Lack of funds, 
however, is seriously limiting the availability of these resources. The demands for 
educational services of museums are increasing at a more rapid rate than the funds 
for their support. This was made clear in a report to the Regents two years ago 
by a committee of distinguished museum authorities.'^ The committee strongly 
urged that the State give supplementary financial support to strengthen and expand 
the educational use of museums. The Regents agree that any comprehensive plan 
for higher education should include State aid to museums in order that they may 
not only maintain their present research and teaching resources, but also develop 
them more fully. 

The Regents: 

(55) Recommend that institutions of higher education increase their use of 
the resources available in the museums of the State by establishing ad- 
ditional cooperative relationships for research and undergraduate in- 
struction. Joint use of facilities and highly specialized staff in such areas 
as anthropology, history, and fine arts is urged, along with the develop- 
ment of more formally organized opportunities for students to earn 
college credit through individual study and proficiency examinations. 

(56) Have drafted a statewide plan for expanding and strengAening museum 
services and urge that legislation implementing this plan and providing 
budgetary support for it be enacted. 

4. TO IMPROVE STATE SERVICES TO THE COLLEGES 

State services to the colleges and universities have been provided in the past 
by the State Education Department, the Dormitory Authority, and the Higher Ed- 
ucation Assistance Corporation. The programs of the last two are described in 
their annual reports. Their excellent contributions are recognized elsewhere in this 
statement and no changes are proposed. 

The services of the State Education Department will be considered briefly 
in the following paragraphs because the trend shown in recent years indicates the 
probable future development of such services to the campuses of the State. 

As mi^t be expected in the light of the State’s growing activity in hi^er 
education and the increase in size and number of colleges and universities, the 
State Education Department staff directly concerned has been expanded. Relatively 
little of this expansion, however, has occurred in the Office of Higher Education. 
This unit is responsible for handling the increase in such legally mandated matters 
as charters and approval of curriculums. Since these duties are heavier than before 
and as important as ever, the Office’s staff should be augmented. 

Three new offices serving hi^er education have been established in the State 
Education Department since 1961. Each of them is manned by a small staff which 
can concentrate full time on special services to the colleges throughout the State. 
These offices focus their attention exclusively on areas in which there is a critical 
situation due either to a shortage of personnel or to the size of the tasks ahead. The 
Office of Foreign Area Studies, giving special attention to the non-Westem civil- 



Report .of the Commissioner's Committee on Museum Resources 1962. The University 
of The State of New York, The State Education Department, New York State Museum 
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izations, is an example of the former; the Office of Administrative Services illus' 
trates the latter. Both offices have provided a wide range of services for colleges 
and universities and have stimulated cooperative programs in every region of the 
State. 

The third recent addition is the Office of Planning in Higher Education. This 
was established originally to assist the Regents and Department to develop the 
Regents Plan. Since the Regents’ responsibility for planning is on a continuing basis, 
a number of studies and special projects are contemplated between the release of 
the 1964 Plan and that to be reported in 1968 A tentative list of these is included 
as Appendix H. Among these is one of particular importance for future planning. 
It is a proposed study of fiscal procedures used by private and public colleges and 
universities. The need for better data on finances became clear as material was 
prepared for Part VI of this plan. This Part provides a brief summary of financial 
information and estimates of costs expected to 1970. 

With the Governor’s appointment of the Board of Regents as the Commission 
for the Higher Education Facilities Act (1963), the Office was expanded with 
Federal funds to provide the necessary additional staff to develop and implement 
the State Plan which this Act requires. This is, no doubt, just a beginning of State 
services to the colleges in regard to Federal programs. The greater involvement of 
the Federal Government in higher education is a certainty. In planning ahead every 
effort will be made to simplify the relation of the college to the Department by keep- 
ing all of the State and Federal planning efforts concentrated in this one Office. 

Looking to the future, it is obvious that the Department will have to do no 
less than in the past in the area of regulation and supervision to guarantee minimum 
standards. The colleges can expect that even the Office directly responsible for these 
fundamental operations will be developing also along the lines of the three new 
offices, namely, to stress additional service rather than regulatory supervision. Con- 
centration wiU be on curriculum and instruction, including teacher education. 

In fact, such new projects are already under way in the Office of Higher Ed- 
ucation. For example, the Proficiency Examination Project, offering the possibility 
of college credits and of teacher certification credits on the basis of competency 
examinations, involves the cooperation of over 140 colleges of the State and pre- 
sently enlists the services of 75 faculty members from 33 colleges and universities. 
An example of another cooperative project is a joint undertaking by five colleges and 
the Department to explore thoroughly the various recommendations recently made 
by James B. Conant for the improvement of teacher preparation in his report. 
Education of American Teachers. 

The Office of Professional Education has been recently staffed to give more 
attention to education for the professions. Heretofore, it has been occupied almost 
exclusively with heavy responsibilities for developing and administering examina- 
tions for licensure and for enforcing the Education Law pertaining to the profes- 
sions. Joint projects and planning conferences involving the various Boards of 
Examiners, the professional societies, and the professional colleges will be held to 
attack a variety of pressing problems in education for the professions. 

The next specialized office to serve all the colleges of the State should be 
established in the field of science, engineering, and technology. This has been post- 
poned up to this time because the Federal Government, through such programs as 
those of the National Science Foundation and the Federal Office of Education, has 
been giving special attention to programs at the college and university level. The 
State’s funds have been used to complement these by supporting in-service educa- 
tion programs at the high school and elementary level. But the need for a special 
Office of Science and Technology in higher education is now pressing. 
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During the current year a number of institutions, organizations, committees, 
and State agencies have become deeply involved and concerned about various 
aspects of science education and research in the State. Among these are every 
university and most of the colleges in the State, the State Advisory Council on 
Higher Education, the Advisory Council for the Advancement of Industrial Re- 
search and Development, the New York State Science and Technology Foundation, 
the Science Advisory Council, the Office of Space and Atomic Development, and 
laboratories and research divisions of business and industry. 

All of these groups could be assisted in their efforts by the Department, as 
experience with the other recently established specialized offices has shown. Without 
this there will be duplication of effort and needless expenditure of funds not only 
by these and similar groups but also by the colleges in responding to inquiries for 
certain basic data on resources, projects, programs, and so forth. 

A number of offices in the Department not under the Associate Commissioner 
for Higher Education serve the colleges and universities. Among these are the 
Office of Research and Evaluation and the Regents Examination and Scholarship 
Center. These offices have been indispensable in providing data necessary to long- 
range, statewide planning. In this connection, it should be pointed out that more 
complete information is needed on academic aptitudes and career interests of high 
school graduates, viewed as a total population from year to year and viewed as 
populations in particular regions of the State. At the present time approximately 
65 per cent of all the high school graduates of the State take the Regents Scholar- 
ship Examination. This is the nearest thing in New York State to a statewide test 
of academic aptitude. Many other states have found it wise to establish statewide 
programs of testing and surveying abilities, backgrounds, and interests of high 
school graduates as a foundation for planning for higher education. 

The Regents: 

(57) Recommend that each private college and university develop by 1968 
a “perpetual inventory” type of long-range plan, looking ahead at least 
five years for program and fiscal development. 

(58) Will direct the State Education Department to seek to develop better 
per-student cost figures on which to base cost estimates and comparisons 
through a study of fiscal procedures employed. The study should be 
undertaken in cooperation with the Board of Trustees of State Uni- 
versity, the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, and 
the privately controlled colleges and universities. 

(59) Will establish in the State Education Department at an early date an 
Office of Science and Technology. 

(60) Will establish a periodic survey of cdlege-going aspirations and other 
related characteristics of high school seniors, using fully the Regents 
Scholarships Examination which already reaches annually approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the high school graduates in the State. 
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5. TO GUIDE AND ENCOURAGE THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF NEW PROGRAMS AND INSTITUTIONS 

In developing new programs and new institutions in an orderly, well-planned 
manner, the academic community faces a paradox. The independence and sover- 
eignty of each institution as a unit are necessary and should be fostered; the com- 
mon interests and general strength of all the colleges and universities as a group or 
“federation of colleges” are also essential and to be furthered. Both of these desir- 
able conditions can be preserved by adopting attitudes and taking action favorable 
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to interinstitutional cooperation. A wise balance of regulation and control on the 
one hand, and stimulus and encouragement on the other, is required. 

^ REGULATION AND CONTROL 

The colleges and universities comprising the higher educational component 
of The University of The State of New York operate with a high degree of inde- 
pendence under the Education Law, Regents Rules, and Commissioner’s Regula- 
tions. Most of the legal sections that apply to colleges are concerned with maintain- 
ing minimum standards or with establishing policies for the State as a whole which 
will encourage the general improvement of programs and administration. The State 
Education Department, which applies these standards and policies, has regularly 
sought guidance and endorsement of its procedures through extensive involvement 
of college and university representatives on advisory councils and committees. The 
resulting guidelines are followed when recommendations are made to the Regents 
on provisional charters, on absolute charters, and when registering (approving) 
new curriculums leading to degrees. Furthermore, the reactions of other institutions 
in the area in which the petitioning college is located are sought. Leaders through- 
out the State are consulted whenever special problems appear. 

These procedures have been informal and without reference to long-range 
planning. This approach was adequate in the past when changes in the system were 
small, gradual, and relatively infrequent. More deliberate and formal procedures 
are now needed. 

The situation has changed drastically in recent years. Higher education must 
be greatly expanded throughout the State, and the law provides that this be done 
according to long-range statewide planning. Without such planning, costly dupli- 
cation of program and effort will occur and needless conflicts will develop. But 
planning is impossible unless there is improved communication and coordination 
prior to commitments for the launching of new curriculums, the expansion of new 
programs, and the establishment of new colleges, branches, or extension centers 
by public or private institutions. 

The State Advisory Council on Higher Education agrees with the Department 
that for the years ahead it will be increasingly important to keep all institutions well 
informed of the plans developed by any one of them, and that more formal proced- 
ures will be needed in the Department for handling petitions for changes. These 
procedures should be developed with the assistance of all sectors of hi^er educa- 
tion in the State to guarantee the strong support of the academic community. 
Changes in the Education Law may be needed, but they should be considered only 
if the colleges and universities are agreed that they are necessary. 

Among the elements that should be considered for inclusion in a more 
formal plan for the approval of new programs and institutions would be: (a) a 
request from the college concerned, with a rationale for the new venture, including 
[ its own appraisal of the local and statewide situation if these are pertinent; (b) a 

review and report by the Office of Planning in Higher Education on the relationship 
of the proposed action to the current Regents Plan; (c) a preliminary decision by 
the Office of Higher Education after conferences with the institution and other 
i colleges most directly concerned; (d) a review of the preliminary decision by a 

I group representative of the public and private colleges throughout the State for 

advice and reaction; (e) a final decision or recommendation by the Office of Hi^er 

! Education; and (f) an opportunity to appeal the Department’s decision directly 

to the Regents. With a mechanism of this sort, fully understood and strongly sup- 
ported by the boards of control and the chief executive officers of the institutions of 
f higher education, needless duplication of facilities and efforts could be avoided, and 
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decisions could be reached on all matters of critical importance to statewide plan- 
ning. Care would have to be exercised not to create a complex and involved pro- 
cedure that would greatly slow down implementation of an institution’s plans for 
development. 

With regard to incorporation or chartering of new colleges, a change in the 
Education Law is needed. At present, a proposed corporation need meet only a 
minimum financial requirement of $500,000 that was set in the law in 1892. A 
more realistic requirement, in view of current economic factors, would be at least 
twice the amount stipulated in the statute. The present amount of $500,000 would 
suffice for junior colleges. 



STIMULUS AND ASSISTANCE 

The procedures suggested above will have constructive aspects, but the im- 
plementation of long-range plans requires a more positive approach. Long-range 
planning can be more effective if it does not depend entirely on proposals originating 
with the institutions. Ways must be found to encourage and assist colleges and 
universities to launch or expand programs to meet critical needs of the State. 

One way to do this would be through contractual arrangements with a college, 
private or public, which would agree to develop; certain programs as a service to 
the State, provided that financial assistance could be given immediately and through 
the formative years. (See also pages 61 and 67.) If the Board of Regents, as a 
focal center for planning in the State, had funds available for such purposes they 
could move rapidly to supplement the plans submitted by individual institutions 
in the areas of greatest State need. 

Assurance of financial help would enable institutions to expedite development 
of new and expanded programs as a service to the State. Sharper focus and more 
consistent direction would thus be given to long-range planning — a focus and di- 
rection which are essential if planning is to be effective and genuinely statewide. 
As the board responsible for statewide planning involving both private and public 
institutions, the Regents are in a position to determine the areas of greatest need 
and to apply supplementary funds where they would be most productive. 

The Regents: 

(61) Will direct the Education Department to develop a plan in consultation 
with chief executive officers of colleges and universities representative 
of The University of The State of New York, to provide guidelines and 
more formal procedures for the establishment under either public or 
private auspices of new curriculums, new institutions of higher educa- 
tion, new college branches, or extension centers. These guidelines and 
procedures should guarantee the widespread discussion and review of 
proposed new developments by the academic community in New York 
State before formal action is taken by die Regents or the Department. 

(62) Recommend that the conditions of incorporation of a college, now re- 
quiring at least $500,000, be changed to $1,000,000; except that the 
former figure will remain for incorporation of new junior colleges. 

(63) Recommend that the Legislature appropriate the sum of $500,000 an- 
nually to be used by the Board of Regents to contract with colleges, 
public or private, for the development of the initial phases of programs 
in areas of critical State need, the contracts to be made for a period 
not to exceed five years, and to require a contribution of specific insti- 
tutional resources. 
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THE COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Higher education will require an increased flow of resources if the colleges 
and universities are to accomplish the tasks which have been set forth in preceding 
parts. Of this there can be no doubt. More faculty and staff must be recruited and 
retained in the face of a nationwide scarcity. More land, buildings, and equipment 
must be acquired. Both operating and capital expenditures, therefore, must rise 
substantially during the foreseeable future. 

1. EXPENDITURES 

Two facts stand out when attention is directed to the pattern of current expen- 
ditures in higher education in recent years as shown in Table 10. The first of these 
is the rise in total expenditures from 1957-58 to 1961-62 of approximately 60 per 
cent. During this same period, enrollment of all types increased about 22 per cent. 
Thus, the expenditures for providing higher education increased about eight per 
cent per year, aside from the increases attributable to larger enrollments. 

The second fact which stands out is the consistent^ with which the educational 
dollar is divided among the several types of expenditures, regardless of the type of 
four-year institution being examined. In 1961-62 the expenditures for resident in- 
struction and research varied only between 66 and 68 per cent of the total, and the 
same small variations are shown in each of the other categories. 

PER-STUDENT EXPENDITURES 

It would be highly desirable to be able to report educational costs per stu- 
dent for different types of institutions, for different types of programs, for different 
levels of study, and for different types of instructional techniques. Unfortunately, 
only the first of these is at all possible. Table 1 1 indicates the approximate medians 
and interquartile ranges of per-student costs for different categories of institutions. 

The median figures show that annual institutional expenditures per student 
for educational and general purposes range from $1,360 for the 31 largest private 
institutions to $835 for community colleges. Expenditures at both State University 
and City University four-year units are approximately $1,200 per student per year. 
Agricultural and technical colleges reflect the expenses of their technical pro^ams 
by a slightly higher figure than the community colleges. 

OPERATING COST PROJECTION 

Estimating the levels of operating expenditure for higher education that will 
be needed by the end of the decade presents a most challenging problem. It is clear 
from the record of the past, however, that the rate of increase in expenses for opera- 
tions can be expected to accelerate at least as fast as the rate of increase in enroll- 
ment. More probably, for tiie reasons discussed below, costs will rise even more 
rapidly than enrollment, as has been true in the past five years. 



TABLE 10 



Purposes of College and University Current Expenditures, 
New York State Institutions, 1957-58 and 1961-62 



Qassification of Institution and 
Percentage Distribution of Total Expenditures 

Commu- 

nity 



Purpose 


Private' 


CUNY 


SUNY2 Colleges 


Resident Instruction & Research 


1957-58 


62 


74 


65 


61 


1961-62 


66 


67 


68 


60 


General Administration 


1957-58 


22 


11 


16 


20 


1961-62 


20 


19 


18 


25 


Plant Operation & Management 


1957-58 


11 


11 


13 


13 


1961-62 


10 


11 


12 


11 


Libraries 


1957-58 


3 


4 


3 


2 


1961-62 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Extension 


1957-58 


2 


1 


2 


4 


1961-62 

Total Expenditures 


2 


* 


* 


2 


1957-58 


Per cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Amount (millions) 


$303.7 


$ 37.4 


$ 37.0 


$ 7.6 


1961-62 


Per cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Amount (millions) 


$490.4 


$ 53.9 


$ 57.6 


$ 18.1 


Percentage Increase— 1957-1961 


61 


44 


56 


138 


* Less than Vi of 1 per cent. 


1 Including contract colleges at Cornell University. 

2 Excluding contract colleges at Cornell University. 









TABLE 11 



Educational & General Purpose Expenses 
Per Full-Time Equivalent Student, 
New York State Institutions, 1961-62 



Classification of Institutions 


Median 


Interquartile 

Range* 


Four-Year Institutions 






Private (31 largest institutions) 


$1,360 


$ 978-2,255 


State University of New York** 
Universities and Colleges 


1,180 


1,087-1,315 


City University of New York** 


1,200 


1,135-1,270* 


Two-year Institutions 






Private 


1,400 


1,093-2,792 


Agricultural & Technical Colleges 


910 


846-1,436* 


Community Colleges 


835 


698-1,006 



'"The interquartile range, which is the range of the middle one-half of the distribution, is 
pre^nted to show the most typical range. However, the absolute range is shown for City 
University of New York and the Agricultural and Technical colleges because they include 
only four and six institutions, respectively. 

'"'"In 1962 City University of New York units were essentially institutions of baccalaureate 
degree level; State University units were of a similar level but included several higher cost 
special purpose institutions and some general purpose units just getting underway. 

Faculty and administrative personnel are scarce relative to the demand for 
their services, and will become more scarce in the immediate future. Although fac- 
ulty salaries rose S.8 per cent nationally between 1961-62 and 1962-63, according 
to reports by the American Association of University Professors, this rate of in- 
crease is lower than the 7.4 per cent required to double salaries in a decade, as 
recommended by the Association. The goal of doubling salaries is supported by 
arguments both of equity and of necessity. Faculty salaries should be comparable 
to those of other professions. Moreover, substantial increases are essential if a 
sufficient number of able facility and staff are to be recruited and retained in a 
market characterized by increasing mobility and by competition with employment 
opportunities outside the academic profession. 

Other operating expenses wUl probably not be pushed upward in the near 
future at the same rate as salaries. However, price increases in the general economy 
would affect the goods and services used in education, and the high level of demand 
may make these increases particularly common in higher education. If the rate of 
increase of the past five years, 8 per cent a year, were to continue to 1970-71, 
the result would be a doubling of the expenditure for instruction per student from 
1961-62 to 1970-71. It may be reasonable to assume that part of this will be offset 
by increased efficiency, with the result that the cost of instruction per student may be 
approximately SO per cent higher in 1968-69, and two-thirds higher in 1970-71, 
than in 1961-62. Of course, a still greater rise in efficiency will reduce the per- 
student cost. 

Thus, it is estimated that statewide institutional operating expenses for edu- 
cational and general purposes, other than separately budgeted research, will rise 
from approximately $550 million in 1961-62 for approximately 447,000 full- and 
part-time students, to more than $860 million in 1968-69, and to $1 billion in 1970 
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for approximately 800,000 full- and part-time students. Table 12 shows the ap- 
proximate cost estimated for different categories of institutions. Failure of support 
for any one category will place an increased burden on the others and, in fact, may 
require disproportionately larger outlays for unplanned responsibilities which must 
be assumed under emergency conditions or in response to unexpected failures. 



TABLE 12 

Estimated Educational and General Expenditures, 
New York State Institutions, 1968-69 and 1970-71* 



Estimated Expenditure 
(millions) 

Qassification of Institutions 1968-69 1970-71 
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Four-Year or more 



Private (including contract colleges) 


$451.0 


$ 524.0 


Public 


CUNY 


148.0 


188.0 


SUNY (excluding contract colleges) 


137.0 


172.0 


Two-Year 


Private 


13.0 


18.5 


Public 


Agricultural and Technical Colleges 


15.0 


18.5 


Community Colleges 


New York City 


35.0 


43.0 


Other 


63.0 


86.0 




$862.0 


$1,050.0 



*This table is based on estimates of increases in enrollment and in cost per student as 
described in the text. No change is assumed in the present ratio of part-time to full-time 
students or in their distribution among institutions. 



It must be emphasized that these expense estimates do not include all outlays 
which colleges and universities may make, but are limited to educational and general 
expenses. Major exclusions are expenditures for separately budgeted research and 
for dormitory and food service operations. Furthermore, there has been no attempt 
to include any extra expense due to wholly new programs which are more costly 
per student than present programs. In brief, these cost estimates reflect two sources 
of increase: the larger enrolhnents expected; and the increased cost of securing fac- 
ulty and other educational services, and rising operating costs of fadlties. 

The figures shown here for State University are presented on a different base 
than the $356.3 million estimated to be needed in State appropriations in 1970-71 
as reported in State University's 1964 Master Plan. A reconciliation would require 
that ^e figures in Table 12 for both two- and four-year institutions be supplemented 
by estimates for the contract colleges (listed here with private colleges), new pro- 
grams, new institutions, and the costs of separately budgeted research. It is believed 
that the result would not differ markedly from State University's estimate. SimUsuly, 
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the estimate made here for City University makes only conservative allowances for 
the increased costs of new, higher level, and special programs planned or likely to be 
instituted. 

These, then, are the costs which must be met if the citizens of the State of New 
York wish to provide the level of higher education that this Plan has outlined. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 

A survey of all private institutions by the Office of Planning in Higher Educa- 
tion reveals contracts let or firm commitments made for construction totaling $379 
million for the period from 1964 to 1970, with a concentration in the period from 
1964 to 1967. Of this amount, $274 million is for classrooms and laboratories. The 
remainder is for libraries, office space, campus centers, auditoriums, dormitories, 
and related facilities. In addition, possible construction totaling $280 million had 
been seriously considered but no commitments made by the time of the survey. 
State University of New York has under way a facilities expansion program which 
is expected to cost approximately $1 billion by 1970, and City University of New 
York has proposed additional facilities costing between $240 million and $270 
million in the next six years. Expansion of the community colleges to reach 1970 
enrollment goals will require some $300 million for construction. 

Outlays of these magnitudes are made necessary, in part, by the sheer num- 
bers of qudified students who are expected to seek enrollment within the State. In 
part, the expenditures are required to catch up with the physical requirements for 
a college and university education of acceptable quality. Many institutions have been 
operating with facilities wholly inadequate for the quantity and quality of educa- 
tion they seek to offer. Finally, the outlays are needed to supply the facilities in 
future years to progress toward the goal that all who have the potential and desire 
for post high school education in New York State will be served. 

It will be increasingly important during the quadrennium of this Plan to achieve 
careful coordination of facilities expansion scheduled to take place after 1968. 
From 1964 to 1968 a rapid increase in the amount and quality of facilities in the 
private institutions. State University, City University, and the community colleges 
will be absorbed promptly by expanding enrollments. However, the demonstrably 
slower rate of expansion after 1968 will make any miscalculation of the quantity, 
type, or location of new facilities both more obvious and more wasteful. This could 
result from unilateral action by a college or university. 



2. CURRENT INCOME 

A brief analysis of current income will give a more complete picture of the 
finances of higher education. Data basic to this analysis are shown in Table 13. It 
shows the differences in income sources between kinds of institutions, and the 
changes in income sources from 1957 to 1961. 

Student fees were the largest single source of income for private institutions, 
but constituted only 42 per cent of the total. This proportion remained the same 
over the five-year period, even though total income rose 62 per cent. The rise in 
tuition charges (see Figure 11, page 47), therefore, should not be interpreted as a 
relaxation of efforts by colleges to secure funds from other sources. Although not 
shown by data in Table 13, many smaller private institutions receive a much higher 
percentage of their income from tuition and fees. These institutions are quite numer- 
ous but enroll relatively few students as compared to the larger private institutions, 
which have a greater influence on the figures reported. 
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TABLE 13 



Sources of College and University Income, 
New York State Institutions, 1957-58 and 1961-62 



Gassification of Institution and 
Percentage Distribution of Total Income 



Private Community 



Source of Income 


Coll.&Univ.^ 


^ CUNY 


SUNY2 


Colleges 


Student Fees 


1957-58 


42 


16 


9 


42 


1961-62 


42 


16 


7 


40 


Endowment Earnings 


1957-58 


11 


♦ 






1961-62 


8 




♦ 




Gifts and Grants 


1957-58 


11 


♦ 


1 




1961-62 


10 




2 




Public Sources 


1957-58 


18 


84 


88 


58 


1961-62 


25 


81 


80 


60 


Sales and Service 


1957-58 


9 


* 


1 


♦ 


1961-62 


8 


2 


* 


♦ 


Other Sources 


1957-58 


9 


♦ 


* 




1961-62 


7 


♦ 


11® 


♦ 


Total Income 
1957-58 


Per cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Amount (millions) 
1961-62 


$312.2 


$ 38.4 


$ 38.2 


$ 8.3 


Per cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Amount (millions) 


$504.3 


$ 55.0 


$ 59.2 


$ 18.4 


Percentage Increase — 1957-1961 


62 


43 


55 


122 



Less than of 1 per cent. 

1 Includes contract colleges at Cornell University. 

2 Excludes contract colleges at Cornell University. 

3 According to information supplied by State University this apiparent rise in “Other Sources” 
of income is the result largely of a change in reporting techniques rather than a change in 
income sources. 

Source: Compiled from the College and University Financial Reports submitted to the State 
Department of Education. 



Public sources supplied the second largest amount of income for private in- 
stitutions in both years. Funds from public sources include all payments from 
government sources (local. State, Federal) and payments toward current institu- 
tional expenses including contract research, but do not include local. State, or 
Federal payments to students for scholarships, loans, or other types of student aid. 
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Income at units of State University, exduding the contract colleges and the 
community colleges, rose 55 per cent during this period. The apparent large rise in 
the percentage of income from “other sources” is more a change in reporting tech- 
niques than a change in income sources, although some of the latter did occur. It 
is to be expected that data for 1963-64 and subsequent years will show a larger 
proportion of income arising from student fees because of the establishment of a 
uniform tuition policy in State University. While complete figures are not yet avail- 
able, it is estimated Aat tuition and fee income may reach 25 per cent of the total 
income for State University. However, this income, under present legislation, is 
earmarked for debt service on the securities being issued to finance the construction 
of facilities needed by State University. 

At City University income has increased approximately 43 per cent over the 
period, but with no particular changes in the sources from which it was drawn. Stu- 
dent fees constituted 16 per cent in each year and public sources made up almost all 
of the remainder. 

The community colleges reported the largest percentage rise in income in the 
period under study. The 122 per cent increase reflected the increase in the number 
of community colleges and in their enrollment. However, the relative sources of 
income remained almost constant between 1957 and 1961 at approximately 40 
per cent from student fees and 60 per cent from public sources. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PUNNING 

Needed expansion of higher education in New York State will require meas- 
ures to stretch revenues. Some of these may be repugnant and contradictory to 
cherished traditions, but such possibilities as more efficient schedules and longer 
academic calendar, better use of plant, increased hiter-institutional dOojperatiOii 
and collaboration, mergers of institutions, specialization within the merged system, 
and even some absorption of one college by another, may be wise wd necessary. 

New educational technology offers a partial solution of the problems of rising 
numbers and rising costs per capita. Every effort should be made to take advantage 
of technological progress whenever improved results are probable. However, pro- 
posed innovations often are slow to achieve technical feasibility for every-day use 
and are even slower to achieve wide adoption. Impact on costs during the four 
years covered by this Regents Plan is not expected to be significant. A sober ex- 
amination of the cost-reducing possibilities of new techniques points to the conclu- 
sion that their most common result will be the substitution of one type of cost for 
another, with some economy rather than a large reduction of expenditures. 

3. CAPITAL FUNDS 

Over the years the citizens of New York State have made a huge investment 
in physical facilities for higher education. The total value of these holdings re- 
ported in 1963 was approximately $2.0 billion (see Table 21, Appendix E) of 
which over $1.35 billion is held by private institutions, approximately $400 million 
by State University, approximately $80 million by City Universi^ (four-year units), 
and about $65 million by the community colleges. The striking fact is that by 1970^ 
expenditures planned for capital development by all colleges and universities wUt 
require more dollars than the tbtal value reported for all of the. facilities libw iti 
existence. . : * 

The capital expenditures which will be required by the end of the decade 
clearly would place a severe burden on the people if financed from-cuirent income, 
either through taxation or contributions. This it a long-range investment in facilities, 
which in turn will contribute to lasting improvements in higher education. 
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In part, of course, this outlay is needed to enable State University of New 
York to achieve its objectives and full scope of services, an expenditure made 
larger by the relative recency of the University’s establishment. Throughout mudi 
of their history, the central and western states have been building public institutions 
offering comprehensive programs. New York, like most of the states of the New 
England and Eastern Seaboard, has not followed this course, but until recently 
relied very heavily upon private institutions. In 1948 the State committed itself to 
building a State University to help meet its needs. 

A related commitment which the State has long had but which also will require 
increased funds is the contribution toward the capital expenditures of City Univer- 
sity. Modernizing and expanding facilities for undergraduate and graduate programs 
will be expensive but necessary. 

If the plans of private institutions are to be realized, and if they continue to 
rely on contributions and to a lesser extent on current income for capital expendi- 
tures, these resources will be strained to the utmost. The institutions may be forced 
to undertake programs of borrowing in order to finance their anticipated outlays 
for capital facilities. The already sizable program of the State Dormitory Authority 
to finance, construct, and equip all types of college buildings is witness to this fact 
(see page 7). Careful planning will be vital because the need for funds for 
amortizing costs of facilities may be competing with the need for funds for costs of 
operations. Insufficient revenue to meet both kinds of outlays would place an insti- 
tution in fiscal difficulty. 

The recent enactment by the Federal government of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act offers some assistance to public and private colleges in the financing 
of certain types of physical expansion. As currently written, the legislation provides 
approximately $19 million a year to New York State to be allocated to projects of 
coUeges and universities, according to a State Plan administered by the Regents in 
accord with regulations of the Federal Office of Education. Funds of this amount, 
welcome as they are, will not go far toward meeting the physical expansion require- 
ments of higher institutions in the State of New York. 

4. NEW YORK'S ABILITY TO PAY 

New York State is being called upon to make higher education available to 
more students, for a longer period of time, and, hopefully, at a higher level than 
ever before. The successful accomplishment of this task will require more funds 
by far than have ever been required in the past. Fortunately, however, a prosperous 
society will simultaneously be generating additional personal income which can be 
devoted to this and other kinds of outlays. Although the absolute number of dollars 
required will be setting new records each year, there will be an increased flow of 
income from which they may be secured. 

That expenditures for higher education neither have been nor will be an 
unreasonable burden is evident when they are related to current personal income,. 
Table 14 shows recent relationships between personal income in the United States 
and in New York State, New York hi^er educational expenditures, and the rela- 
tionship between those expenditures and New York State personal income. In 1961 
New York State spent only 1.28 per cent of personal income for higher education. 
The rapid growth of educational expenditures from $385.8 in 1957 and $620 miir 
lion in 1961 was partially offset by the growth of New York State personal income 
from $41.2 billion to $48.6 billion in 1961. Thus, higher educational expenditures 
as a percentage of New York State personal income grew only about one-third of 
one per cent from 1957 to 1961. 
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TABLE 14 



Personal Income and Expenditures for Higher Education 



Year 


Personal 

U.S. 

(BUlions) 


Income 

N. Y. 
(Billions) 


N. Y. as a 
% of U.S. 


N.Y. Educ. Exp. 

%ofN.Y. 
Millions Personal 

of $ Income 








_ Actual 






1954 


285.3 


34.2 


12.0 


NA 


NA 


1955 


306.6 


36.5 


11.9 


NA 


NA 


1956 


330.4 


39.0 


11.8 


NA 


NA 


1957 


348.7 


41.2 


11.8 


385.8 


0.94 


1958 


357.5 


42.1 


11.8 


425.5 


1.01 


1959 


381.3 


45.2 


11.9 


471.7 


1.04 


1960 


399.0 


46.8 


11.7 


550.9 


1.18 


1961 


415.0 


48.6 


11.7 


620.0 


1.28 


1962 


439.7 


51.0 


11.6 


NA 


NA 


1963 


463.4p 


53.1p 


11.5 


NA 


NA 


Estimated _ 


1968 


560.0 


64.4 


11.5 


1002.0* 


1.56 


1970 


600.0 


69.0 


11.5 


1200.0* 


1.74 



p Preliminary 

* Estimated costs shown above are the costs shown in Table 12 plus estimates of $140,000,000 
in 1968 and $150,000,000 in 1970 for separately budgeted research. These must be included 
for comparability with sums for educational expenditure in earlier years. 

The last two lines of Table 14 provide an approximation for 1968 and 1970 
of the relationship between educational expenditures in New York State and per- 
sonal income to be anticipated. These years were selected because they mark, re- 
spectively, the date for the next Regents Plan and the end of the decade. If it is 
assumed that personal income will grow in the nation and in the State approximately 
as it has in recent years and operating expenses are estimated as stated, then in 
1968 approximately one and one-half per cent of personal income would be re- 
quired for higher education. By 1970 the relationship would call for approximately 
one and three-fourths per cent of the personal income earned by New York resi- 
dents. The relative increase necessary to meet the requirements of 1968, in fact, 
is less than the relative increase which was required and met between 1958 and 1961. 

The Empire State has never shirked its responsibility to support the best in 
education for its people. It has a national and worldwide reputation for the excel- 
lence of its educational program. Good as this has been, it is not adequate for the 
years ahead. The Board of Regents looks confidently to the future for continuation 
of action by the Governor, the Legislature, and the people at large that brought this 
reputation to New York State. 
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FIGURE 12 

New York State's Complex of Higher 
Educational Needs, Services, and Institutions 
(A Schematic Description) 
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Part VII 

SUAAAiURY AND PERSPECTIVE 

The Regents 1964 Plan touches upon all levels, sectors, and all major aspects 
of higher education in accord with the general provisions of the 1961 legislative act 
which established requirements for continuing statewide planning. This comprehen- 
sive treatment of higher education in a state as large and complex as New York 
resulted in a Plan that is extensive and complex. 

To provide a sununary and perspective of the Plan, Part VII highlights and 
states briefly: (1) the guiding principles which are apparent throughout the Plan, 
(2) the needs in higher education, and (3) the anticipated results from implementa- 
tion of the Plan. Section (4) presents the Regents proposals and recommendations. 

Schematically, the institutions of higher education, organizations, services, and 
their interrelationships are shown in Figure 12. 
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1. PRINCIPLES 

Certain fundamental themes run throughout this report. They had constant 
influence on the specific proposals and recommendations because they are general 
principles which the Regents believe should guide the expansion of higher educa- 
tion in the State. The guiding principles of major importance are: 

(a) The main direction of higher educational development should be toward 
increased service to help individuals reach fulfillment of their talents, in- 
terests, and ideals; to strengthen the economy; to advance knowledge; 
and to help the State keep a position of leadership in the nation and 
the world. 

(b) The University of the State of New York under the Board of Regents pro- 
vides a legal and operational federation of colleges and universities, 
a structural advantage in higher education unique in the nation. 

(c) Society cannot afford the waste of human resources represented by the 
present gap between college attendance and college ability in New York 
State. 

(d) Opportunity for college study should be readily accessible at all levels 
to students throughout the State, and students should be able to choose 
the colleges and programs on grounds other than the .osts they would 
incur. 

(e) Quality of educational service is an essential in every type and level of 
post high school program. 

(f ) Enrichment of educational programs is possible in many ways and through 
many resources, but particularly by use of the State’s excellent museums, 
libraries, and related cultural centers. 

(g) For economy and efficiency of higher educational operations, the full use 
of all available resources, private and public, is mandatory. 

(h) Cooperation among colleges and universities will help conserve scarce 
resources as well as improve the effectiveness of their programs of instruc- 
tion, research, and community service. 
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(i) Planning in higher education is a continuing and constant effort and the 
foundation for orderly, coordinated, constructive development for the 
future. 



2. NEEDS 

The magnitude of the task ahead is a reflection of rising numbers in the popu- 
lation, rising aspirations of the people for college experience, and rising educational 
requirements for effective living in a modem economy and society. 

The first need is to develop the means to serve the 431,000 full-time students 
(including undergraduates and graduates) who are expected to enroll in the colleges 
of the State by 1970. Within this achievement must be included the variety of pro- 
grams necessary to prepare four special and overlapping groups — college-age youth, 
older adults seeking to further their education, women, and members of culturally 
deprived segments of the population — ^to take new and productive places in society. 

Within the total expansion of higher education there must also be increased 
emphasis on instruction and research at the graduate level. Upon the quality of 
graduate education rests the quality of all education through discovery of new 
knowledge and production of the faculty for the colleges and teachers for the lower 
schools. Graduate education, especially at the advanced doctoral level, also main- 
tains the quality of research, development, and production in industry, business, 
government, and the professions. Weaknesses in graduate education, therefore, pro- 
duce cumulative deficiencies of far-reaching consequences. 

Finally, there is need to lower the barriers to educational opportunity beyond 
the high school. A constant attack on these is necessary, be they the costs to stu- 
dents or parents, the geographic inaccessibility of colleges in relation to students’ 
homes, or the limitation of choices in college curriculums when compared to the 
wide array of student interests. The ideal objective is to reach the full potential 
estimated to be between 480,000 and 612,000 by 1970, as compared to the 431,000 
actual full-time enrollment expected at that time. 



3. ANTICIPATED RESULTS 

The higher educational component of The University of the State of New York, 
which embraces all higher educational institutions in a federation of colleges and 
universities, provides both an operational and legal framework through which 
efforts can be concentrated, problems can be attacked, and expanded services can 
be planned. By interrelating all the institutions, whether under private or public 
control, and by drawing on all their resources, the Regents Plan, if fully imple- 
mented, will enable the State to meet its needs tiirough 1970. Such implementation 
will require action by the private colleges. State University, City University, the 
community colleges, Ae voluntary higher educational associations, the State Educa- 
tion Department, the Board of Regents, and the Legislature and Governor. 

OVER-ALL RESULTS 

Major developments of statewide importance will be: 

(a) There will be enough places in the colleges and universities within New 
York State to acconunodate the estimated fiill-time enrollment of 431,000 
students by 1970. 

(b) While for many reasons (many of them cultural and social and others 
economic or educational) the full college-going potential in New York 
State’s population (between 480,000 and 612,000) will not actually be 
attending college in 1970, significant progress toward this ideal will have 
been achieved. 
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(c) There will be an over-all equality of opportunity and a reasonable freedom 
of choice between attendance at public or private institutions and be- 
tween different institutions in each category. 

(d) A good quality of education will be provided for each qualified student 
seeking to further his education beyond high school. 

(e) There will still remain serious shoitages of trained manpower with spe- 
cialized talent in several fields, such as in the health science professions 
and technologies, but additional measures to lessen these shortages will 
have been taken. 

(f) The critical shortage of college faculty will have been faced and initial 
steps to overcome resulting weaknesses will have been taken. 

(g) The range and depth of services in the nature of consultation, research, 
and information, planning, coordination, and other special assistance pro- 
vided to colleges and universities of the State by the State Education De- 
partment will be materially greater. 

(h) University centers of excellence as stimuli and service agencies in scien- 
tific and technological instruction and research to strengthen the State’s 
industrial and economic development will be stronger and more numerous. 

(i) A more complete utilization will be made of the many diverse resources 
in higher education, including not only the colleges and universities, but 
also the libraries and museums; moreover, steps toward linking these 
multiple resources with each other by television and other new technical 
schemes will have been taken. 

IMPACT ON INSTITUTIONS 

Beyond these achievements this Plan will produce other constructive results 
which bear specifically on each of the major sectors of higher education in the State. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

This Plan will enable the private colleges and universities (representing an 
investment of approximately $1.5 billion in physical plant and $0.5 billion in an- 
nual operations) to continue their historical service to the State and to extend it in 
several important ways. 

(a) The diversity of private higher educational institutions in terms of size, 
types of program, control, and constituencies served will be preserved. 

(b) Colleges seeking to serve larger numbers of students with a broader range 
of interests and talents will be encouraged. 

(c) Graduate programs and professional schools will have increased capacities 
to produce needed highly trained personnel. 

(d) Faculty for instruction at all levels and for research will be strengthened. 

(e) Inter-institutional programs to conserve human and material resources 
in short supply will be expanded and increased. 

(f) Institutional long-range plans will be in greater use as foundations for 
sounder development of these colleges and as bases for greater eflQcien^ 
in academic and administrative operations. 

STATE UNIVERSITY 

Implementation of ffiis Plan will enable State University of New York to 
progress noticeably toward its triple goals of unity, identity, and excellence. 

(a) The University’s structure wiU more fully recognize differentiated func- 
tions of University Centers, General Colleges, and two-year technical col- 
leges and community colleges. 

(b) Increased University autonomy within the over-all framework of State 
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I government will expedite improvement in institutional operations and 

f academic programs. 

- (c) Graduate studies, research productivity, and the number of professional 

i schools will be increased. 

; (d) Libraries, laboratories, and other needed instructional resources will be 

I more complete throughout the University. 

j (e) A better geographic distribution of four-year colleges and two-year col- 

I leges will be in evidence. 

! (f) Internal communications for both administrative and academic purposes 

; will be strengthened. 

r 

CITY UNIVERSITY 

• The Plan, further, will enable City University of New York to continue its 

growth in providing opportunity to the people of New York City and to develop 
with distinction. 

(a) The number of students served will be increased materially. 

(b) Graduate programs, professional schools, and research productivity will 
be increased. 

(c) The University will have better means to recruit and retain qualified fac- 
ulty for all of its units and for different levels of instruction and research. 

(d) Experimentation and research programs related to problems of the large 
urban center will be expanded. 

(e) Involvement of the University in programs of cooperation with other 
colleges and universities and with related cultural centers will continue 
at an accelerated pace. 

(f ) Physical facilities, especially those needed for graduate instruction and re- 
search, will be more adequate. 

(g) A sounder method of providing State aid for both operating and capital 
development purposes will be effected. 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Community colleges by this Plan will become stronger instruments for de- 
mocratizing educational opportunity beyond the high school and, collectively, a 
more complete educational foundation to support the junior-senior and graduate 
programs of other higher educational institutions. Further, they will increase their 
services to business and industry by producing more trained technicians and semi- 
professional workers. 

(a) The local control by boards of trustees of these institutions will be clari- 
fied and strengthened. 

(b) A clearer public understanding will emerge of the educational task to be 
performed by the public community colleges in relationship to other levels 
of formal education. 

(c) Improvements will be effected in the procedures followed in financing 
community colleges, especially in matters relating to ^‘charge backs” to 
home counties of students enrolled. 

(d) Curriculums will be made more comprehensive, and guidance and coun- 
seling services to students more adequate. 

(e) These colleges will be enabled to turn out more technicians and semi- 
professional workers and in more fields. Moreover, their role in doing 
this will be better coordinated and articulated with local school vocational 
education programs. 

(f ) An attack will be launched on the critical problem of acquiring the needed 
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number of community college instructors, especially those in occupational 
fields of study. 

(g) Community college programs will be coordinated more fully with those of 
the technical colleges of State University. 

4. REGENTS PROPOSALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Proposals and recommendations advanced by the several interested sectors 
of higher education in New York State are presented and discussed in Parts IV and 
V of this Plan. Those which appeared in the Master Plans of State University and 
City University, approved by the Regents for submission to the Governor and the 
Legislature, are already listed in Part IV, pages 30-38. For convenience of the 
reader, the additional proposals and recommendations by the Regents, presented 
earlier in the different sections of Part V, are all listed below. 

TO MEET THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALS, THE REGENTS: 

( 1 ) Set as the goal for 1 970 a statewide enrollment of approximately 43 1 ,000 
full-time undergraduate and graduate students. Within this figure the 
private colleges are expected to enroll 208,000, State University and the 
public community colleges together, about 160,000, and City University, 
approximately 63,000 students. (The figures for the two public uni- 
versities were derived independently of those reported as target figures 
set forth in their 1964 Master Plans. The order of magnitude of the en- 
rollments projected, however, agrees closely, (p. 40) 

(2) Recommend that all institutions which have not done so already make 
plans for more efficient utilization of facilities and faculties. High pri- 
ority to such plans is essential to the achievement of statewide enroll- 
ment goals and to higher quality performance, (pp. 42-43) 

(3) Will prepare and publish annual revisions and extensions of projections 
of enrollment for all categories of students and types of institutions to 
assist future planning by State University, City University, and the 
private institutions, (pp. 43-45) 

(4) Recommend that State University of New York examine its policies on 
student admission and the provision of institutional facilities, especially 
dormitories, in the light of currently available data on geographic mo- 
bility of students. Announcement of a definite policy by State University 
is necessary for regional planning on the part of other colleges and uni- 
versities. (pp. 43-44) 

(5) Recommend that State University develop plans for expanding enroll- 
ment in community colleges by greatly increasing regular day work-study 
and other programs which make postsecondary education available to 
recent high school graduates and adults who would not otherwise be 
reached, (pp. 45-50) 

(6) Recommend that private four-year colleges and universities which have 
unfilled places for new students at junior-year level give full information 
to the community and junior colleges. Such information should include 
number of vacancies and the procedures for student transfer with mini- 
mum loss of time and energy, (p. 49) 



* Pages in parentheses refer to related portions in the text. 



(7) Recommend that consideration be given to the establishment of a pro- 
gram of “Regents Junior Year Transfer Scholarships” for community 
and junior college transfer students who demonstrate superior promise 
for continued college study while attending community colleges or pri- 
vately controlled junior colleges, (p. 49) 

(8) Recommend to City University and State University that in planning for 
new baccalaureate degree institutions, further consideration be given to 
the feasibility of the creation of upper-level colleges. These colleges start 
at the typical junior year and continue through the master*s level in 
suitable academic fields, (pp. 45-51) 

(9) Recommend that the Legislature return to the principle of fixing the 
number of Regents College Scholarships to be awarded each year as a 
percentage of total high school graduates to avoid discriminating against 
the able students of the future who will be members of larger graduating 
classes, (p. 51) 

(10) Will seek adjustments periodically in the amounts awarded under the 
Regents College Scholarship, the Scholar Incentive Program, and other 
assistance to students. This is necessary to keep student aid realistically 
related to the costs which students and parents must bear to elect pro- 
grams and colleges of their choice, (p. 51) 

(11) Recommend that State financial assistance, similar to that provided to 
college students through the Scholar Incentive Program, be granted to 
student nurses in registered nurse programs at hospital schools of nurs- 
ing. (p. 51) 

(12) Will direct the State Education Department to make a special study of 
the programs and costs carried by students entering other types of spe- 
cialized post high school institutions (business schools, single-purpose 
technical schools, etc.) to determine whether the State should provide 
some form of financial assistance to students in such institutions, (p. 51) 

(13) Recommend that State University and City University for institutions 
within their respective systems clarify and describe procedures to facili- 
tate placement and transfer of students, and make this information avail- 
able to all other interested institutions, (pp. 49-50) 

( 14) Recommend that City University move rapidly to strengthen the Acuities 
and programs of the Schools of General Studies (programs now for late 
afternoon and evening study), emphasizing their function of proriding 
upper-division work for transfer students from community and junior 
colleges, (pp. 50-51) 

(15) Recommend that all higher educational institutions improve their serv- 
ices to the culturally deprived by using the plan for institutional self- 
evaluation and the guidelines as formulated by the College Committee 
on the Disadvantaged appointed jointly by the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York and the Commissioner of 
Education, (p. 51) 

TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE ECONOMY AND OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR SPECIALIZED MANPOWER, THE REGENTS: 

(16) Recommend that all institutions of higher education which are expand- 
ing to help meet the State*s manpower needs, build on already estab- 
lished strengths or pay special attention to the foundations laid before 
new programs of expansion are undertaken, (p. 61) 
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(17) Recommend that leadership in the private two-year colleges seek to de- 
velop a greater balance between transfer and occupational, curriculums. 
This should be undertaken especially by those colleges which serve con- 
stituencies that in interest and talent are representative of the general 
population, (pp. 58, 63) 

(18) Recommend that community and junior colleges expand their counseling 
and guidance services, with particular emphasis on occupational selec- 
tion and training, (p. 59) 

(19) Recommend that the private colleges seeking to expand occupational 
programs review carefully the opportunities that currently exist for Fed- 
eral finan cial assistance for programs to develop technicians and semi- 
professional workers, (p. 63 ) 

(20) Will direct the State Education Department to study the special costs 
faced by high school graduates who enter post high school occupational 
programs and to determine the feasibility and desirability of helping 
students to defray the costs, (p. 63) 

(21 ) Will appoint a special committee representing the four major sectors of 
higher education in the State to prepare a plan for increasing the supply 
of trained co mmuni ty and junior college instructors in occupational 
fields, (pp. 59, 63) 

(22) Will direct the State Education Department, in cooperation with State 
University, to give attention to the needs for in-service training of com- 
munity and junior college instructors in occupational fields. These in- 
structors should be helped to engage in organized periods of study to 
improve their effectiveness as college teachers. Persons with strong back- 
grounds of experience in technical and semi-professional work but with 
limited academic training should be aided in overcoming this deficiency, 
(pp. 59, 63) 

(23) Will continue to encourage an articulated and coordinated development 
of both area vocational programs under local public school auspices and 
conununity college programs leading directly to employment as tech- 
nicians and semi-professional workers. The State shoidd continue to 
make full use of all available resources for preparing technicians and 
se mi -professional workers, and such complete utilization should empha- 
size coordinated p lanning and development at both local and State levels. 

(p. 63) 

(24) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to permit public two- 
year colleges to offer programs of less than two years* duration as regu- 
lar day offerings when these programs meet the needs of persons who 
have graduated from high school or are beyond the usual age of high 
school attendance, (p. 59) 

(25) Will direct the State Education Department, in cooperation with State 
and City Universities and the Association of Colleges and Universities 
of the State of New York, to review present practices of all institutions 
offering extension services and to develop a statewide plan to expand, 
coordinate, and make effective use of extension programs, (pp. 59-60, 
64) 

(26) Will continue to review periodically the number of graduate fellowships 
authorized in New York State and the level of stipends provided for 
these fellowships to determine improvements made, necessary by chang- 
ing econ omi c and educational conditions, (p. 61) 

(27) Recommend that the Trustees of State University and the Board of 
Higher Education of Qty University give special attention to steps which 
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would integrate specialized institutions with those which are more com- 
prehensive in scope. Special purpose colleges both at undergraduate and 
graduate levels which do not have clear operating relationships within 
general purpose centers of instruction and research should be dis- 
couraged. (p. 61) 

(28) Will request the Legislature to authorize funds for a feasibility study of 
the establishment of a cooperative computer facility beyond the re- 
sources of any one institution to acquire, this facility to be used to 
strengthen graduate education and research, (p. 62) 

TO STRENGTHEN INSTITUTIONS, THE REGENTS: 



FACULTY 

(29) Will direct the State Education Department staff in Higher Education to 
give special attention during the coming year to the impending shortage 
of new college teachers and to encourage and assist appropriate groups 
in taking steps to offset this emergency, including the following: 

Consult with the Council on Graduate Education and the Advisory 
Council on Higher Education on ways in which the time lapse be- 
tween the bachelor’s degree and doctorate may be shortened; take all 
possible steps to implement any feasible plan that can be developed. 
Review and report to the Regents on the desirability and feasibility 
of the suggestion that a new degree be created short of the Ph.D. but 
involving a well-conceived new program of research and study. 
Consider ways in which retired professors could be encouraged and 
assisted to continue to serve. 

Give special attention to the recent report of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on the Education and Employment of Women and seek the 
Committee’s further advice and assistance in respect to college in- 
struction. 

Organize a coordinated effort by colleges and interested civic groups 
to activate in each major region of the State a “college faculty re- 
sources registry’’ — a directory listing of qualified personnel interested 
in part-time employment as college teachers, (pp. 66-67) 

(30) Will explore with college administrators and representative faculty mem- 
bers possible ways to identify prospective college teachers early in their 
undergraduate programs and to encourage them in reaching their objec- 
tives. (pp. 66-67) 

(31 ) Recommend the establishment by the Legislature and Governor in 1965 
and subsequent years of legislative support for a program of distin- 
guished visiting professors at undergraduate colleges, (p. 67) 

(32) Recommend that groups of colleges and universities that have close 
geographic and other ties develop interinstitutional cooperative pro- 
grams and joint use of resources, human and material, to further the 
scope of their services to students and to the State, (pp. 66-67) 

FACILITIES, BUDGETS, ORGANIZATION— PUBLIC 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

(33) Will continue to support any additional legislative action needed to give 
State Universify the autonomy of administrative operation fypical of the 
strongest state universities in the country, (p. 68) 

(3.4) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to abolish the pro- 
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vision authorizing establishment of a four>year community college, 
(pp. 68-69) 

(35) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to provide that after 
a local sponsoring agency acts to establish the first community college in 
a given geographic area, the same agency must also be the sponsor of all 
later community college developments in that area. (pp. 68-69) 

(36) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to clarify the realms 
of administrative Jurisdiction and responsibility of the locsd sponsoring 
agency and the local boards of trustees of communify colleges so that 
only the latter controls institutional operations such as the development 
of the budget, qualifications of staff, and specifications of physical plant 
equipment as well as matters of program development and instruction, 
(p. 68) 

(37) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to provide that, when 
a student leaves his home area where a community college exists, to 
attend one located elsewhere and enrolls in a program offered by the 
community college in his home area, no “charge back*’ to the area of 
residence should be levied. Provide further that exception to this gen- 
eral rule can be made for individual students if approved by the board 
of trustees of the community college in the student’s area of residence, 
(p. 69) 

(38) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to establish another 
“charge back” to apply to costs incurred by a local supporting area for 
capital development and purchase of major equipment, with provisions 
similar to those relating to operating expenses, (p. 69) 

(39) Recommend that the Board of Trustees of State University give further 
study to advantages and disadvantages of dormitories at community 
colleges, (pp. 68-69) 

(40) Recommend that State University be given encouragement and support 
in strengthening its program of institutional research and fact finding to 
improve both its own understanding and to aid in public interpretation 
of such matters as characteristics of the student body, faculty supply 
and demand, and fiscal needs for current operations and capital outlay, 
(pp. 68-69) 

(41) Will direct the State Education Department in cooperation with City 
University to study the merits of amending the Education Law to remove 
the identification of City University with the New York City public 
schools, (p. 68) 

(42) Have requested the Commissioner of Education, in consultation with 
the President of State University and the ChanceUori 4 fi£iljb&Ww 

to recommend a course of action for clarifying the State’s relationship 
to City University for the consideration of all interested parties as soon 
as possible, (p. 68) 

(43) Recommend that consideration be given to amending the Education Law 
to authorize State appropriations for current operations to City Univer- 
sity to be made on a current rather than a reimbursement basis, (p. 68) 

(44) Recommend that the Education Law be amended to give a continuing 
statutory basis to the present legislative practice of providing from State 
appropriations payments to New York City to assist it to meet costs 
of physical facilities for higher education, (p. 68) 

(45) Recommend that consideration be given to amending the Education Law 
to authorize payments from State monies to City University for use in 
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paying half the cost of construction of physical facilities as opposed to 
half the cost of debt service for higher educational capital deve^ pment, 
as is now the case. (p. 68) 

(46) Recommend that consideration be given to making payments for con* 
struction costs to the Board of Higher Education rather than to the 
Board of Estimate of the City of New York so that the University can 
participate more fully and flexibly in the programs of the State Dormi- 
tory Authority and the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. (p. 68) 

(47) Recommend that there be developed an equitable over-all formula for 
determining the State appropriation to City University, including grad- 
uate education, and that this formula be advanced as an amendment to 
City University’s Master Plan as soon as possible, (p. 68) 

NEW APPROACHES TO TEACHING AND LEARNING 

(48) Reconunend that all New York colleges and universities promote the 
practice of granting advanced credit in those fields for which proficiency 
examinations have been passed, regardless of whether the competence 
of the student was developed throu^ formal instruction or through in- 
dependent study, (pp. 70-71) 

(49) Will expand the number of fields of studies for which State Education 
Department proficiency examinations are available as rapidly as pos- 
sible, with priority given to such courses as anthropology, business, pro- 
fessional education, and statistics, (pp. 70-71) 

(50) Recommend that institutions serving large enrollments or offering com- 
plex, advanced programs, plan as rapidly as possible to develop on- 
campus educational television facilities (closed circuit or 2500 mega- 
qrcle transmission), (pp. 70-71) 

(51) Recommend that individual institutions (public and private) consider 
the development of a “college communications center” and programs of 
training of faculty in the use of all parts of such a center. These centers 
facilitate a coordinated and complete use of educational communications 
materials and equipment, such as radio, television, programmed instruc- 
tion, library resources, and computer-related instructional aids. (pp. 
70-71) 

(52) Will continue to cooperate with State University, other colleges and uni- 
versities, and the educational television councils in bringing to realiza- 
tion a truly statewide educational television network, (p. 71) 

(53) Recommend that all colleges and universities, private and public, which 
have not yet done so, intensify their studies, experimentations, and ac- 
tions to establish year-round operations, and in doing so examine not 
only the mechanics involved but also ways to provide a full range of 
programs throughout the year. (pp. 70-71) 

LIBRARIES 

(54) Recommend establishing a statewide system of regional reference and 
research libraries along the lines desaibed in the Regents special com- 
mittee report of 1961; this should be Kt in motion by a pilot project for 
which the Regents have requested funds from the Governor and Legis- 
lature for 1965-66. (pp. 72-73) 

MUSEUMS 

(55) Recommend that institutions of higher education increase their use of 
the resources available in the museums of the State by establishing addi- 



tional cooperative relationships for research and undergraduate instruc- 
tion. Joint use of facilities and highly specialized staff in such areas as 
anthropology, history, and fine arts is urged, along with the develop- 
ment of more formally organized opportunities for students to earn 
college credit through individual study and proficiency examinations, 
(pp. 73-74) 

(56) Have drafted a statewide plan for expanding and strengthening museum 
services and urge that legislation implementing this plan and providing 
budgetary support for it be enacted, (p. 74) 

TO IMPROVE STATE SERVICES TO THE COLLEGES, THE REGENTS: 

(57) Recommend that each private college and university develop by 1968 
a **perpetual inventory” type of long-range plan, looking ahead at least 
five years for program and fiscal development, (p. 75) 

(58) Will direct the State Education Department to seek to develop better 
per-student cost figures on which to base cost estimates and comparisons 
through a study of fiscal procedures employed. The study should be 
undertaken in cooperation with the Board of Trustees of State Univer- 
sity, the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, and the 
privately controlled colleges and universities, (p. 75) 

(59) Will establish in the State Education Department at an early date an 
Office of Science and Technology, (pp. 75-76) 

(60) Will establish a periodic survey of college-going aspirations and other 
related characteristics of hi^ school seniors, using fully the Regents 
Scholarships Examination which already reaches annually approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the high school graduates in the State, (p. 76) 

TO GUIDE AND ENCOURAGE THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

NEW PROGRAMS AND INSTITUTIONS, THE REGENTS: 

(61) Will direct the Education Department to develop a plan in consultation 
with chief executive officers of colleges and universities representative 
of The Univenity of the State of New York, to provide guidelines and 
more formal procedures for the establishment under either public or 
private auspices of new curriculums, new institutions of higher educa- 
tion, new college branches, or extension centers. These guidelines and 
procedures should guarantee the widespread discussion and review of 
proposed new developments by the academic community in New York 
State before formal action is taken by the Regents or the Department, 
(pp. 77-78) 

(62) Recommend that the conditions of incorporation of a college, now re- 
quiring at least $500,000, be changed to $1,000,000; except that the 
former figure will remain for incorporation of new junior colleges, 
(p. 78) 

(63) Recommend that the Legislature appropriate the sum of $500,000 an- 
nually to be used by the Board of Regents to contract with colleges, 
public or private, for the development of the initial phases of programs 
in areas of critical State need, the contracts to be made for a period not 
to exceed five years, and to require a contribution of specific institutional 
resources, (p. 78) 
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APPENDIX A 



EXCERPTS FROM CHAPTER 388 
lAWS OF NEW YORK, 1961 

AN ACT to amend the education law, in relation to the regents plan for the 
development and expansion of facilities for higher education in New York 
state and establishing the city university of New York, and repealing section 
eight hundred fifty-four thereof 

Became a law April 11, 1961, with the approval of the Governor. Passed, on 
message of necessity, pursuant to article III, section 14 of the Constitution, 
by a majority vote, three-fifths being present 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The education law is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new section, to be section two hundred thirty-seven thereof, 
to read as follows: 

§ 237. Regents plan for higher education including approved 
plans of state umversity and city university of New York. 1. The 
regents shall, once every four years, review the proposed plan and 
recommendations required to be submitted by the state university 
trustees pursuant to section three hundred fifty-four of this chapter 
and the proposed plan and recommendations of the board of higher 
education in the city of New York required to be submitted pursu- 
ant to section sixty-two hundred two of this chapter, and upon 
approval of such plans by the regents they shall be incorporated 
into a regents plan or general revision thereof for the expansion 
and development of higher education in the state. Such regents 
plan shtUl include the plan and recommendations proposed by the 
state university trustees and the plan and recommendations pro- 
posed by the board of higher education in the city of New York 
and may include plans with respect to other matters not compre- 
hended within the plan of the state and city universities, including 
but not limited to improving institutional management arid 
resources, instruction and guidance programs, financial assistance 
to students and extension of educational opportunities through 
library re^urces and television. In the development of such plans 
due recognition shall be given to that historical development of 
higher education in the state which has been accomplished through 
the establishment and encouragement of private institutions. In 
determining the need for addiUonal educational facilities in a par- 
ticular area, the plans and facilities of existing public and private 
institutions shall be fully evaluated and considered. 

2. During the calendar year nineteen hundred sixty-four and 
each fourth year thereafter the regents shall evaluate (dl available 
information with respect to the plans and facilities of private 
institutions and shall review and act upon the proposed plan and 
recommendations of the state university trustees and upon the pro- 
posed plan and recommendations of the board of higher education 
in the city of New York and incorporate such information, recom- 
mendations and each of the component plans so acted upon into 
a tentative regents plan or general revision thereof for the expan- 
sion and development of higher education in the state. Copies of 
such tentative regents plan or general revision thereof, as the case 
may be, shall be made available to the trustees of the state univer- 
sity, the board of higher education in the city of New York and 
the governing boards of all other institutions of higher education 
admitted to the university of the state of New York. Thereafter, 
after giving due notice, the regents shall cortduct one or more hear- 
ings on such tentative regents plan or general revision thereof. 
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3. The regents shall transmit their plan or general revision 
thereof for the expansion and development of higher education in 
the state to the governor and the legislature on or before the first 
day of December, nineteen hundred sixty-four and each fourth year 
thereafter, and such plan or general revision thereof shall become 
effective upon its approval by the governor. 

4. Any moMfication recommended by the state university trustees 
or by the board of higher education in the city of New York to their 
respective plans, theretofore formulated and approved pursuant to 
section three hundred fifty-four or section sixty-two hundred two 
of this chapter shall be reviewed by the regents who may hold one 
or more hearings thereon after giving due notice thereof. As 
approved by the regents, such modification shall be made^ a part of 
the respective plans of the state university and of the city univer- 
sity and shall, together with any modifications the regents may 
make to that portion of their plan for the expansion and develop- 
ment of higher education in the state not comprehended in the 
plans of the state and city universities, be transmitted to the gov- 
ernor and the legislature, all of which shall then become effective 
upon approval by the governor as modifications of the regents plan. 
By the first day of November in each of the three yews following 
the promidgation of the regents plan or general revision thereof, 
the regents shall summarize and report to the governor and the 
legislature any modifications made pursuant to this subdivision and 
shall include in such report a statement on the progress made^ in 
implementing the regents plan and their general recommendations 
with respect to higher education. 

§ 2. Subdivision one of section three hundred fifty-two of such 
law, as last amended by chapter seven hundred thirty-four of the 
laws of nineteen hundred fifty-one, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

1. There is hereby created in the state education department and 
within the [higher educational system of the state] university of 
the state of New York as established under the board of regents a 
corporation to be known as the state universi^ of New York which 
shall be responsible for Ae planning, supervision and administra- 
tion of facilities and programs in accor^nce with the plan pro- 
posed by the state university trustees as approved by the regents 
pursuant to section two hundred thirty-seven of this chapter, and 
provisions for higher education supported in whole or in part with 
state moneys in accordance with the provisions of section three 
hundred fifty-eight hereof, and to perform such other duties as may 
be entrusted to it by law. Such corporation shall have the care, 
custody, control and management of the lands, grounds, buildings, 
facilities and equipment used for the purposes of the state-operated 
institutions of die state university, and it shall have power to pro- 
tect, preserve and improve the same. 

§ 3. Section three hundred fifty-four of such law, subdivision 
two having been amended by chapter two hundred ninety-nine of 
the laws of nineteen hundred fifty-five, and subdivision three hav- 
ing been amended by chapter six hundred ninety-eight of the laws 
of nineteen hundred forty-eight, is hereby repealed. 

§ 4. Such law is hereby amended by adding thereto a new sec- 
tion, to be section three hundred fifty-four, to read as follows: 

%354. Powers and duties of state university trustees planning 
functions. 1. The state university trustees shall, once every four 
years, formulate a long-range state university plan or general revi- 
sion thereof and make recommendations to the board of regents and 
the governor for the organization, development, coordination and 
expansion of the state university and for the establishment of com- 
munity cotteges in areas suitable for and in need of such institu- 
tions, which plan and recommendations shall iiKlude the following: 
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a. Plans for new curricula. 

b. Plans for new facilities. 

c. Plans for change in policies with respect to student admissions. 

d. Potendcd student enrollments. 

e. Comments upon its relationship to other colleges and umversi^ 
ties, public and private, within the state. 

Prior to transmitting their long-range state university plan or 
general revision thereof to the board of regents and the governor the 
state university trustees may, after giving due notice, conduct one 
or more hearings on such plan. 

2. During the calendar year nineteen hundred sixty-four and 
each fourth year thereafter the state university trustees shall trans- 
mit their proposed plan or general revision thereof to the board of 
regents and the governor on or before the twentieth day of Sep- 
tember in each such year. Such plan shall be reviewed by the 
board of regents and shad be subject to approval by such board. 
As approved by the board of regents and incorporated into the 
regents plan or general revision thereof for the expansion and 
development of higher education in the state and, upon approval 
theretrfter by the governor, such plan shall guide and detemUne the 
development and expansion of the state university and the estab- 
lishment of community colleges until such plan is modi^d or revised 
in the manner provided herein. 

3. By the twentieth day of September in each of the three years 
following the approved of the state university plan or general revi- 
sion thereof pursuant to section two hundred thirty-seven of this 
chapter, the state university trustees shad report in writing to the 
board of regertis and to the governor on the progress made in 
carrying out their responsibilities under such plan and their gen- 
ercd recommendations with respect to public highet education, 
including recommendations as to modifications of such plan which 
the trustees deem essentUd to meet the then current demand upon 
public higher education. The state university trustees may also 
at any other time propose modifications which they then deem 
essential or desirable with respect to such plan. They may, ^ter 
giving due notice, conduct one or more hearings on such modifka- 
tions and shall transmit their recommendations therefor to the 
board of regents and the governor. Such modifications shall be 
subject to approval by the regents and thereafter by the governor 
in the same mower as such plan or general revisions thereof. 

§ 5. The opening paragraph of subdivision one of section three 
hundred fifty-five of such law, as amended by chapter five hundred 
twenty-five of the laws of nineteen hundred fifty-three, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Subject to the [general supervision and approve of the board 
of regents] provisions of the plan or general revision thereof pro- 
posed by the state university trustees as approved by the regents 
pursuant to section two hurulred thirty-seven of this chapter, the 
state university trustees shall be responsible for: 

§ 6. The opening paragraph of subdivision two of section three 
hundred fifty-five of such law, as amended by chapter five hundred 
twentyrfive of the laws of nineteen hundred fifty-three, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

The state university trustees are furfiier authorized and empow- 
ered, subject to the [general supervision and approval of the TOard 
of regents] provisions of the plait or general revisions thereof pro- 
posed by tha stafe university tru^ees as approved by the regents 
pursuant to section two hundred thirty-seven of this chapter: 

§ 7. Section sixty-two hundred two of such law, as last amended 
by a chapter of the laws of nineteen hundred sixty-one, entitled 
**An act to amend the education law, in relation to the number 
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of regents college scholarships and scholarships for education in 
engineering and science, to establish the New York state scholar 
incentive program, to remove existing restrictions on the author- 
ity of the state university trustees, the contract colleges and the 
board of hi^er education in the city of New York to establish 
tuiuou policy and to repeal subdivision eight of section six hun- 
drea twelve-a thereof and making an appropriation therefor,” 
is neieby amended to read as follows: 

§6202. Powers and duties. 1. Such board of higher education 
sh^ be a separate and distinct body corporate, shall have the 
duties and powers of trustees of colleges as set forth in this chap- 
ter, unless otherwise specifically provided in this article, and the 
institutions and educational units which such board shall conduct 
shall be part of the common school system and shall have the 
powers and privileges of colleges and shall be subject to the visi- 
tation of the regents of the university. The control of the educa- 
tional work of such institutions shall rest solely in the board of 
higher education which shall administer all educational units 
controlled by it, as and under the general name and title of the 
[college of the] city university of New York; but each unit of 
such [college] university sh^ be given an appropriate and 
distinctive ^signation, and any existing unit, constituting a 
college for women, shall retain its present, distinctive name. 

2. a. The board of higher education in the city of New York 
shall, once every four years, formulate a long range city uni- 
versity plan or general revision thereof and make recommenda- 
tions to the board of regents, and to the state university trustees 
for information and comment, for the organization, development, 
coordination and expansion of the city university of New York 
which plan and recommendations shall include the ftdlowing: 

(1) Plans for new curricula. 

(2) Plans for new facilities. 

(3) Plans for change in poUdes with respect to student admis- 
sions. 

(4) Potential student enrollment. 

(5) Comments upon its relationship to other colleges and uni- 
versities, public and private, within the state: 

Prior to transmitting their long-range plan or general revisions 
thereof to the board of regents and the state university trustees, 
the board of higher education may, after giving due notice, con- 
duct one or more hearings on such plan. 

b. During the calendar year nineteen hundred sixty-four 
and each fourth year thereafter the board of higher education 
shall transmit their proposed plan or general revisions thereof 
to the board of regents, and the state university trustees for 
information and comment on or before the first day of July in each 
such year. Such plan shall be reviewed by the board of regents 
and shall be subject to approval by such board. Prior to approval 
by the board of regents such plan shall also be subject to such 
comment as the state university trustees may wish to make pur- 
suant to section three hundred fifty-four of this chapter on the 
plan or general revisions thereof required to be submitted by the 
state university trustees. As approved by the board of regents 
and incorporated into the regents plan or general revision thereof 
for the expansion and development of higher education in the 
state and, upon approval thereafter by the governor, such plan 
shall guide and detenrune the development and expansion of 
the city university of New York. 

c. By the first day of September in each of the three years 
following the approval of the city university plan or generd 
revision thereof pursuant to section two hundred thirtyseven of 



this chapter, the board of higher education shall report in writing 
to the board of regents, a copy of which report shall be furnished 
to the state university trustees for information and comment, on 
the progress made in carrying out its responsibilities under such 
plan and its general recommendations with respect to the city 
university or its component colleges or other institutions in the 
city of New York including recommendations as to modifications of 
such plan which the board of higher education deems essential to 
meet the then current demands upon public higher education in the 
city of New York. The board of higher education may also at any 
other time propose modifications which it deems essential or desir- 
able with respect to such plan. Such board may, after giving due 
notice, conduct one or more hearings on such modifications and 
shall transmit its recommendations therefor to the. board of regents 
and the state university trustees for information and comment. 
Such modifications shall be subject to approval by the regents and 
thereafter by the governor in the same manner as such plan or 
general revisions thereof. 



APPENDIX B 

SELECTED LIST OF REPORTS AND STUDIES 
RELATED TO PLANNING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN 

NEW YORK STATE 

I. Related State and National Reports 

Change/Challenge/Responset A Development Program for New York 
State. Albany, Office for Regional Development, 1964. 

Changes in Annual Tuition of Liberal Arts and Education Programs in 
Colleges and Universities of New York State, 1959-60 and 1962-63. 
Albany, The State Education Department Division of Research in Higher Edu- 
cation, 1962. 

College and University Current Income and Expenditures, 1960-61 and 
1961-62. Albany, The State Education Department Bureau of Statistical Serv- 
ices, 1964. 

College and University Degrees, New York State, 1960-61 and 1961-62. 
Albany, The State Education Department Bureau of Statistical Services, 1964. 

Conant, James B., Education of American Teachers. New York, McGraw- 
HUl, 1963. 

Education for the Health Professions: A Comprehensive Plan for Com- 
prehensive Care to Meet New York’s Needs in an Age of Change. A 
report to the Governor and the Board of Regents from The New York State 
Committee on Medical Education, Malcolm Muir, Chairman. Albany, The New 
York State Education Department, 1963. 

Esterquest, Ralph T., Proposals for Strengthening Medical Resources and 
Services in New York State. Albany, The New York State Library, 1962. 

Final Report to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The State Education 
Department Associate Degree Nursing Project, Robert E. Kinsinger, Director. 
Albany, The State Education Department, 1964. 

Gardner, John, *Tlight from Teaching,” in 1963-64 Annual Report. New 
York, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1965. 

Higher Education for American Democracy. A report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. Volume I, Establishing the Goals. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1948. 

Increasing College Capacity by Calendar Revision. A report to State Uni- 
versity of New York by Nelson Associates. Albany, State University of New 
York Institutional Research Study, 1961. 

Jobs 1960-1970, The Changing Pattern: Manpower and Technological 
Change in New York State. Albany, The New York State Department of 
Labor, 1960. 

Long-Range Demand for Scientific and Technical Personnel. Prepared 
for the National Science Foundation by the U. S. Department of Labor Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. NSF 61-65. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1961. 
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Manpower Report of the President, and A Report on Manpower Require- 
ments, Resources, Utilisation, and Training. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1964. 

Maul, Ray C., Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and 
Junior Colleges, 1961-62 and 1962-63. Washington, National Education 
Association Research Report 1963-R3. 

Meeting the Increasing Demand for Higher Education in New York State. 
A report to the Governor and the Board of Regents. Committee on Higher 
Education (Marion B. Folsom, John W. Gardner, Henry T. Heald, Chairman), 
and Director of Studies Sidney G. Tickton. Albany, The State Education 
Department, 1960. 

Meeting Manpower Needs in Science and Technology, Report No. 1: 
Graduate Training in Engineering, Mathematics, and Physical Sciences. 
A report of the President’s Science Advisory Committee. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1962. 

New York Women and Their Changing World. A report and recommenda- 
tions from the Governor’s Committee on the Education and Employment of 
Women, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Chairman. Albany, The State of New York, 
1964. 

Projecting New York State Job Patterns. A technical supplement to Jobs, 
1960-1970. New York, New York State Department of Labor Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1961. 

. Prospects for Library Cooperation in New York City: Planning for More 
Effi^ive Utilization of Reference and Research Resources. New York, 
Nelson Associates, Inc., 1963. 

Reinert, The Very Rev. Paul C., S.J., President, St. Louis University, and 
Keppel, The Hon. Francis, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Catholic Educa- 
tion and National Needs. Reprinted from address delivered at the 61st annual 
convention of the College and University Department of the National Catholic 
Education Association, 1964. St. Louis, Office of Public Information, St. Louis 
University, 1964. 

Report of the Commissioner’s Committee on Museum Resources. Albany, 
The State Education Department, New York State Museum and Science Serv- 
ice, 1962. 

Report of the Commissioner’s Committee on Reference and Research 
Library Resources. The New York State Library, 1961. 

Scientists, Engineers, and Technicians in the 1960’s. Prepared for the 
National Science Foundation by the U. S. Department of Labor Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. NSF 63-34. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1963. 

Stambler, Howard V., Scientbts and Engineers, 1960-70. Reprinted from 
November, 1963 Monthly Labor Review. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics, Reprint No. 2428. 

Starlin, Glenn, Television and Higher Eduction: A Plan for Statewide 
Development in New York. Albany, The State Education Department, 1962. 
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Strengthening and Coordinating Reference and Research Library 
Resources in New York State: A Study of Statewide Aspects of the Pro- 
posed Legtolation Based on the Report of the Commissioner’s Commit- 
tee on Reference and Research Library Resources. New York, Nelson 
Associates, Inc., 1963. 

Swerdloff, Sol, Room at the Top for College Women? Reprinted from May, 
1964 Occupational Outlook Quarterly. New York, U. S. Department of 
Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics, Middle Atlantic Regional Office. 

Technical Manpower in New York State. A forthcoming publication of the 
New York State Department of Labor Division of Research and Statistics. 

II. Special Unpublished Studies and Surveys Completed for the Regents 1964 
Plan 

“Construction and Program Plans of Private Colleges and Universities in New 
York State, 1963-64.” Office of Planning in Higher Education, State Education 
Department. 

“Distribution of Enrollment in Colleges and Universities in New York State, 
1959-1970.” Office of Planning in Higher Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, 1964. 

“Enrollment in New York State Institutions in 1960-1978.” Office of Planning 
in Higher Education, State Education Department, 1965. 

“High School Graduates and College-Age Population in New York State, 
Regions, and Counties (Projected to 1980).” Division of Research in Higher 
Education and the Bureau of Statistical Services, State Education Department. 

McHugh, Robert, “Supply and Demand for Faculty Personnel in Colleges and 
Universities in New York State, 1963-64, Projected to 1970-71.” Office of 
Planning in Higher Education, State Education Department. 

“Projected Expansion of Existing Graduate and Professional Programs, 1963- 
70, New York State Colleges and Universities.” Office of Planning in Higher 
Education, State Education Department. 

“Projection of College Enrollments in New York State to 1980.” Bureau of 
Statistical Services, State Education Department. 

“Projection of College Potential Based on President’s Commission Assumptions, 
1959-60 through 1979-80.” Office of Planning in Higher Education, State 
Education Department. 

“Projection of College Potential Based on State Education Department Formula 
of Experience with Regents Scholarship Examinations, 1963-64 through 1980- 
81.” Office of Planning in Higher Education, State Education Department. 

“Residence and Migration of Students Attending Colleges and Universities in 
New York State, Fall, 1963.” Office of Planning in Higher Education and 
Bureau of Statistical Services, State Education Department. 
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APPENDIX C 



MEMBER HIGHER INSHTUnONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND THEIR INSTITUTIONAL BRANCHES 
OPERATING IN NEW YORK STATE, 1964‘ 



InBtitutions Classified as Fonr>Year 



County 



Nassau 

Suffolk 

Allegany 

New York 

Broome 

Dutchess 

New York 

Suffolk 

Kings 

Erie 

Erie 



Adelphi University 
Adelphi University 
Suffolk College 
Alfred University 
Bank Street College of Education 
Baptist Bible Seminary 
Bard College 

Biblical Seminary in New York 
Brentwood College 
Brooklyn Law School 
Buffalo Bible Institute 
Canisius College 

Cathedral College of the Immaculate Conception , 

Cathedral College of the Immaculate ConceptionKings 
Lloyd Harbor, Huntington, L. I., Campus Suffolk 

City University of New York 

Brooklyn College Kings 

City College New York 

Graduate Studies Division New York 

Hunter College New York 

Queens College Queens 

Clarluon, Thomas S. Memorial Col. of TechnologySt. Lawrence 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Colgate University 
College of Insurance, The 
College of Mt. St. Vincent 
College of New Rochelle 
College of St. Rose 
College of St. Rose 
Town of Colonie Branch 
Colleges of the Seneca 
Hobart College 
William Smith College 
Columbia University 
Columbia University 
Barnard College* 

College of Pharmacy* 

Teachers College _ ^ ----- - 

Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science & ArtNew York 
Cornell University 
Cornell University 
Cornell Medical College 
Divine Word Seminarv 
Dominican College of Blauvelt 
D’Youville College 
Elmira College 
Finch College 
Fordham University 
General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
George Mercer, Jr. Memorial School of Theology 
Good Counsel College 
Hamilton College 

Hartwick College . . 

Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion 
Hofstra University 
Holy Trinity Orthodox Semmary 
Houghton College 

Immaculate Conception Seminary at IVoy 
Institute of Public Administration 
Iona College 
Ithaca College 

Jewish Theological Seminary of Amenca 
Juilliard School of Music 



Monroe 
Madison 
New York 
Bronx 
Westchester 

Albany 

Albany 

Ontario 

Ontario 

New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 



Tompkins 
New York 
Livingston 
Rockland 
Erie 

Chemung 
New York 
Bronx 

New York 

Nassau 

Westchester 

Oneida 

Otsego 

New York 

Nassau 

Herkimer 

Allegany 

Rensselaer 

New York 

Westchester 

Tompkins 

New York 

Bronx 



Planning Region 



Long Island 
Long Island 
Elmira 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
Binghamton 
Mid-Hudson 
New York City 
Long Island 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
Long Island 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
Northern 
Rochester 
Syracuse 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
Rockland-Westchester 

Capital District 
Capital District 

Rochester 

Rochester 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 

Elmira 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
Rochester 

Rockland-Westchester 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
Long Island 
Rockland-Westchester 
Mohawk Valley 
Binghamton 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
Long Island 
Mohawk Valley 
Elmira 

Capitd District 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
Rockland-Westchester 
Elmira 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
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Institutloiu ClaMified m Fonr-Year 

Keuka College 
King’s College (The) 

Ladycliff College 
LeMoyne College 
Long Island University 

Long Island University-University Center 
Long Island University-Broolclyn College 
of Pharmacy 

Long Island University-C.W. Post College 
Long Island University-Southampton College 
M. J. Lewi College of Podiatry 
Manhattan College 
Manhattan School of Music 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Albany Branch 
Mannes College of Music 
Marist College 
Maryknoll Seminary 
Marymount College 
Marymount Manhattan College 
Mary Rogers College 
Mercy College 
Mills College of Education 
Molloy Catholic College for Women 
Mount St. Alphonsus Seminary of Esopus, N. Y. 
Mount St. Joseph College 
Mount Saint Mary College 
Nazareth College 
New School of Social Research 
New York College of Music 
New York Institute of Technology 
New York Institute of Technology 
New York Institute of Technology Westbury 
Branch 

New York Law School 
New York Medical College 
New York University 
Niagara University 
Niagara University 
Our Lady of Angels Seminary 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
Nyack Missionary College 
Pace College 
Pace College 

Pleasantville Institutional Branch 
(The) Passionist Monastic Seminary 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Farmingdale Long Island Branch 
Pratt Institute 

Rennsselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Roberts Wesleyan College 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, University of 
The Rockefeller Institute 
Rosary Hill College 
Rosary Hill College 
Stella Niagara Branch 
Russell Sage College 
St. Bernard’s Seminary and College 
St. Beraardine of Siena College 
St. Bonaventure University 
St. Charles Seminary 
St. Francis College 
St. John Fisher College 
St. John’s Univeraty 
St. John Vlanney Seminary 
St. Joseph’s College for Women 
St. Joseph’s Seminary and College 
(The) St. Lawrence University 
St. Pius X Seminary 
St. Thomas Aquinas College 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Tneological Seminary 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Skidmore College 



County 


Planning Region 


Yates 


Rochester 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Orange 


Mid-Hudson 


Onondaga 


Syracuse 


Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Nassau 


Long Island 


Suffolk 


Long Island 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Bronx 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Westchester 


Rockland-W^chester 


Albany 


Capital District 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Dutchess 


hfid-Hudson 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Nassau 


Long Island 


Ulster 


Mid-Hudson 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Orange 


Mid-Hudson 


Monroe 


Rochester 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Nassau 


Long Idand 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Niagara 


Buffalo 


Albany 


Capital District 


Richmond 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Rockland 


Rockland-Westchester 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Queens 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Nassau 


Long Island 


Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Rensselaer 


Capital District 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Monroe 


Rochester 


New York 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Niagara 


Buffalo 


Rensselaer 


Capital District 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Albany 


Capital District 


Cattaraugus 


Buffalo 


Richmond 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Queens 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


St. Lawrence 


Northern 


Putnam 


Mid-Hudson 


Rockland 


Rockland-Westchester 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Westchester 


Rockland-Westchester 


Saratoga 


Capital District 
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Institntioiu Classified as Fonr^Year 



County 



State University of New York 

State University of New York at Albany 
State Univ. of New York at Albany, 

New Paltz Branch 

State University of New York at Buffalo 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Downstate Medical Center 
Upstate Medical Center 
Graduate School of Public Affairs 
College at Brockport 
College at Buffalo 
College at Cortland 
College at Fredonia 
College at Geneseo 
College at New Paltz 
College at Oneonta 
College at Oswego 
College at Plattsburgh 
College at Potsdam 
Harpur College 

College of Forestry at Syracuse University 
Maritime College 

College of Ceramics at Alfred University 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University 

School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University 

Veterinary College, Cornell University 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse University>Utica College 
Chautauqua Center of Syracuse University 
Poughkeepsie>Kingston College of Syracuse Univ.Ulster 
Griffiss Air Force Base Center of Syracuse Univ. Oneida 
Endicott'Owego Center of Syracuse University 
Union Theological Seminary 
Union Theological Seminary 
Auburn Theological Seminary* 

Union University 

Union University (Union College) 

Union University>Albany College of Pharmacy 
Union University>Albany Law School 
Union University>Albany Medicid College 
Vassar College 
Wagner College 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture' 

Wells College 
Yeshiva University 



Albany 

Ulster 

Erie 

Suffolk 

Kings 

Onondaga 

Albany 

Monroe 

Erie 

Cortland 

Chautauqua 

Livingston 

Ulster 

Otsego 

Oswego 

Clinton 

St. Lawrence 

Broome 

Onondaga 

Bronx 

Allegany 

Tompkins 

Tompkins 

Tompkins 

Tompldns 

Onondaga 

Oneida 

Chautauqua 



Broome 

New York 
New York 

Schenectady 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Dutchess. 

Richmond 

Nassau 

Cayuga 

New York 



Planning Region 



Capital District 

Mid-Hudson 

Buffalo 

Long Island 

N. Y. Metropolitan 

Syracuse 

Capital District 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Mid-Hudson 

Binghamton 

Syracuse 

Northern 

Northern 

Binghamton 

Syracuse 

N. Y. Metropolitan 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Elmira 

Syracuse 
Mohawk Valley 
B uff alo 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
Binghamton 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 

Capital District 
Capital District 
Capital District 
Capital District 
Mid-Hudson 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
Long Island 
Syracuse 

N. Y. Metropolitan 



Institutions Classified as Two-Year 

Academy of Aeronautics 
Adirondack Community College 
Auburn Community College 
Bennett College 
Briarcliff College 

Broome Technical Community College 
Buffalo Diocesan Prraaratory Seminary 
Catherine McAuley College 
Cazenovia College 
City University of New York 
Bronx Community College 
Borough of Manhattan Community College 
Kingsborouj^ Community College 
New York City Community College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Queensborough Community College 
Staten Island Community College 
College of the Holy Names 
Concordia Collegiate Institute 
Coming Community College 
Dutchess Community College 
Elizabeth Seton College 
Epiphany Apostolic College 
Erie County Technical Institute 



County 


Planning Region 


Queens 

Washington 

Cayuga 

Dutchess 

Westchester 

Broome 

Erie 

Monroe 

Madison 


N. Y. Metropolitan 

Capital District 

Syracuse 

Mid-Hudson 

Rockland-Westchester 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Syracuse 


Bronx 
New York 
Kings 


N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 
N. Y. Metropolitan 


Kings 

Queens 

Richmond 

Albany 

Westchester 

Steuben 

Dutchess 

Westchester 

Orange 

Erie 


N. Y. Metropolitan 

N. Y. Metropolitan 

N. Y. Metropolitan 

Capital Distnet 

Rockland-Westchester 

Elmira 

Mid-Hudson 

Rockland-Westchester 

Mid-Hudson 

Buffalo 
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Institations ClMslfied as Two*Year 



County Planning Region 



Eymard Preparatoiy Seminary 
Fashion Insbtute of Technolo^ 

Fulton>Montgomery Community College 
Hillside Hall 

Hudson Valley Community College 

Immaculate College 

Jamestown Community College 

Jefferson Community College 

LaSalette Seminary 

Maria College of Albany 

Maria Regina College 

Mater Christi Seminary 

Mater Dei College 

Mohawk Vhlley Community College 

Monroe Community College 

Nassau Community College 

Niagara County Community College 

Onondaga Community College 

Orange County Community College 

Our Lady of Hope Mission Seminary 

Packer Collegiate Institute 

Paul Smithes College of Arts and Sciences 

Presentation Jr. College of the Sacred Heart 

Queen of the Apostles College 

Rockland Community College 

Russell Sage College 

Albany Junior College 
Saint Clare College 
St. Joseph Seraphic Semina^ 

St. Pius X Preparatory Seminary of the 
Diocese of Rockville Centre 
Sancta Maria Junior College 
State University of New York 

Agricultural and Technical College at Alfred 
Agricultural and Technical College at Canton 
Agricultural and Technical College at Cobleskill 
Agricultural and Technical College at Delhi 
Agricultural and Technical College at 
Farmingdale 

Agriculture and Technice College at 
Morrisville 

Suffolk County Communi^ College 
Sullivan County Community College 
Ulster County Community College 
Villa Maria College of Buffeo 
Voorhees Technical Institute 
Wadhams Hall 

Westchester Community College 

William H. Miner Agricultural Research Institute 



Dutchess 

New York 

Fulton 

Rensselaer 

Rensselaer 

Erie 

Chautauqua 

Jefferson 

Albany 

Albany 

Onondaga 

Albany 

St. Lawrence 

Oneida 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Niagara 

Onondaga 

Orange 

Orange 

Kings 

Franklin 

Orange 

Orange 

Rocldiuid 

Albany 

Erie 

Sullivan 

Nassau 

Erie 

Allegany 
St. I^wrence 
Schoharie 
Delaware 

Nassau 

Madison 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

Erie 

New York 
St. Lawrence 
Westchester 
Clinton 



Mid-Hudson 

N. Y. Metropolitan 

Mohawk Valley 

Capital District 

Capital District 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Northern 

Capital District 

Capital District 

Syracuse 

Capital District 

Northern 

Mohawk Valley 

Rochester 

Long Island 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Mid-Hudson 

Mid-Hudson 

N. Y. Metropolitan 

Northern 

Mid-Hudson 

Mid-Hudson 

Rockland-Westchester 

Capital District 

Buffalo 

Mid-Hudson 

Long Island 
Buffalo 

Elmira 
Northern 
Capital District 
Binghamton 

Long Island 

Syracuse 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mid-Hudson 
Buffalo. 

N. Y. Metropolitan 
Northern 

Rockland-Westchester 

Northern 



i In addition, charters have been issued to boards of control with main offices in New York, 
to establish and maintain institutions abroad; for example, American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon; Athens College, Greece; Bar Han, Israel; Beirut College for Women, Lebanon; and 

Robert College, Turkey. 

* Institutions which have a corporate board operating within a larger corporation 
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Broome 



Delaware 

Otsego 



Erie 



Niagara 



Albany 



APPENDIX D 

REGIONAL AND COUNTY LISTING OF 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

BINGHAMTON 



Cattaraugus 

Chautauqua 



Baptist Bible Seminary 
Broome Technical Conununity College 
Endicott-Owego Center of Syracuse University 
Harpur College (SUNY) 


Private, 4-year 
Community CoUege 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 


Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi 
(SUNY) 


Public, 2-year (State) 


Hartwick College 
College at Oneonta (SUNY) 


Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 


BUFFALO 




St. Bonaventure University 


Private, 4-year 


Chautauqua Center of Syracuse University 
College at Fredonia (SUNY) 

Jamestown Community College 


Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Community CoUege 


Buffalo Bible Institute 
College at Buffalo (SUNY) 

Buffalo Diocesan Preparatory Seminary 
University at Buffalo (SUNY) 

Canisius College 
D’Youville CoUege 
Erie County Technical Institute 
Immaculate College 
Mount St. Joseph College 
Rosary Hill College 
Saint Gare College 
St. John Vianney Seminary 
Sancta Maria Junior College 
Villa Maria College of Buffalo 


Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 2-year 


Niagara County Community CoUege 
Niagara University 

Stella Niagara Branch (Rosary Hill College) 


Community CoUege 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 



CAPITAL DISTRICT 

Albany College of Pharmacy (Union University) 
Albany Law School (Union University) 

Albany Medical College (Union University) 
College of the Holy Names 
College of Saint Rose 

College of Saint Rose, Town of Colonie Branch 
Graduate School of Public Affairs (SUNY) 
LaSalette Seminary 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
^bany Branch 
Maria College of Albany 
Mater Christ! Seminary 



Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-ycar 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 2-year 
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Rensselaer 



Saratoga 
Schenectady 
Schoharie 



Our Lady of Angels Seminary (Niagara 
University) 

St. Bemardine of Siena College 
State University of New York at Albany 
(SUNY) 

Russell Sage College, Albany Junior College 
Division 

HUlsideHaU 

Hudson Valley Community College 
Immaculate Conception Seminary at Troy 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Russell Sage College 

Skidmore College 

Union College of Union University 



Private, 4-^ear 
Private, 4-year 

Public, 4-year 

Private, 2-year 

Private, 2-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 





Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
CobleskiU (SUNY) 


Public, 2-year (State) 


Washington 




Adirondack Community College 


Community College 


Allegany 


ELMIRA 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred 






(SUNY) 


Public, 2-year (State) 




Alfred University 


Private, 4-year 




College of Ceramics at Alfred University 
(SUNY) 


Public, 4-year 




Houghton College 


Private, 4-year 


Chemung 




Elmira College 


Private, 4-year 


Steuben 




Coming Community College 


Community College 


Tompkins 




College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
(SUNY) 


Public, 4-year 




College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University (SUNY) 


Public, 4-year 




Cornell University 


Private, 4-year 




Ithaca College 


Private, 4-year 




School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University (SUNY) 


Public, 4-year 




Veterinary College, Cornell University (SUNY) Public, 4-year 



Nassau 



lONG ISUND 

Adelphi University 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Farmingdale (SUNY) 

George Mercer, Jr. Memorial School of 
Theologjr 
Hofstra University 
Nassau Community College 
Molloy Catholic College for Women 
New York Institute of Technology, Westbury 
Branch 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Farmingdale, 
Long Island Branch 

C. W. Post College (Long Island University) 



Private, 4-year 

Public, 2-year (State) 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 



Private, 4-year 
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Suffolk 



St. Pius X Preparatory Seminary of the Diocese 
of Rockville Centre Private, 2-year 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture Private, 4-year 



Brentwood College Private, 4-year 

Lloyd Harbor, Huntington, L. I. Campus, 

Cathedral College of the Immaculate 
Conception Private, 4-year 

Southampton College (Long Island University) Private, 4-year 
State University of New York at Stony Brook Public, 4-year 

Suffolk College (Adelphi University) Private, 4-year 

Suffolk County Community College Community College 



Dutchess 



Orange 



Putnam 

Sullivan 



Ulster 



MID-HUDSON 



Bard College 

Bennett College 

Dutchess Community College 

Eymard Preparatory Seminary 

Marist College 

Vassar College 



Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Community College 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 



Epiphany Apostolic College Private, 2-year 

Ladycliff College Private, 4-year 

Mount Saint Mary College Private, 4-year 

Orange County Community College Community College 

Our L^dy of Hope Mission Seminary Private, 2-year 

Presentation Jumor College of the Sacred Heart Private, 2-year 
(^een of the Apostles College Private, 2-year 



St. Pius X Seminary 



Private, 4-year 



St. Joseph Seraphic Seminary Private, 2-year 

Sullivan County Community College Conununity College 



College at New Paltz (SUNY) 

Mount St. Alphonsus Seminaiy of Elsopus, 
New York 

Poughkeepsie-Kingston College of Syracuse 
University 

State University of New York at Albany, 
New Paltz Branch 
Ulster County Community College 



Public, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 

Public, 4-year 
Community College 



Fulton 

Herkimer 

Oneida 



MOHAWK VALLEY 

Fulton-Montgomery Community College 

Holy Trinity Orthodox Seminary 

Grifiiss Air Force Base Center of Syracuse 
University 
. Hamilton College 
Mohawk Valley Community College 
Utica College (iSfyracuse University) 



Community College 

Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 

, Private, 4-year 
Conununity College 
Private, 4-year 



Bronx 



NEW YORK METROPOLITAN 



Bronx Community College (CUNY) 
College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Fordham University 



Community College 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
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Kings 



Juilliard School of Music 
Manhattan College 
Maritime College (SUNY) 



Private, 4>year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 



Brooklyn CoUege (CUNY) 

Brooklyn CoUege of Pharmacy (Long Island 
University) 

Brooklyn Law School 
Cathedral CoUege of the Immaculate 
Conception 

Downstate Medical Center (SUNY) 
Kingsborou^ Community CoUege (CUNY) 
Long Island University — ^University Center 
New York City Community Ck>Uege for 
AppUed Arts and Sciences (CUNY) 
Packer CoUegiate Institute 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Pratt Institute 
St. Frauds CoUege 
St. Joseph*s CoUege for Women 



Public, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Community CoUege 
Private, 4-year 

Community CoUege 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 



New York 



Auburn Theological Seminary (Union 
Theological ^minaty) 

Bank Street CoUege of Education 
Barnard Ck)Uege (Columbia University) 
Biblical Seminary in New York 
Borough of Manhattan Commumty CoUege 
City CoUege (CUNY) 

CoUege of Insurance (The) 

CoUege of Pharmacy (Columbia University) 
Columbia University 

Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art 

Cornett Medical CoUege (ComeU University) 
Fashion Institute of Tedmology 
Finch CkiUege 

General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 

Graduate Studies Division (CUNY) 

Hebrew Union CoUege-Jewish Institute of 
Religion 

Hunter CoUege (CUNY) 

Institute of Public Admi^tration 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America 

M. J. Lewi College of Podiatry 

Manhattan School of Music 

Mannes CoUege of Music 

Marymount Maihattan College 

MiUs CoUege of Education 

New School of Sodal Research 

New York CoUege of Music 

New York Institute of Technology 

New York Law School 

New York Medical CoUege 

New York University 

Pace CoUege 

The RockefeUer Institute 

Teachers CoUege (Columbia University) 

Union Theological Seminary 
Voorhees Technical Institute 
Yeshiva University 



Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community CoUege 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community CbUege 
Private, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
PubUc, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-^ar 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
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Queens 



Richmond 



Clinton 

Franklin 
Jefferson 
St. Lawrence 



Livingston 

Monroe 



Ontario 



Yates 



Rockland 



Westchester 



Academy of Aeronautics 
(The) Passionist Monastic Seminary 
St. John’s University 
Queens College (CUNY) 

Queensborough Community College (CUNY) 


Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Community College 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
St. Charles Seminary 
Staten Island Community College 
Wagner College 


Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 


NORTHERN 




College at Plattsburgh (SUNY) 

William H. Miner Agricultural Research 
Institute 


Public, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 


Paul Smith’s College of Arts and Sciences 


Private, 2-year 


Jefferson Community College 


Community College 


Agricultural and Technical Institute at Canton 
(SUNY) 

Qarkson, Ibomas S. Memorial College of 
Technology 

College at Potsdam (SUNY) 

Mater Dei College 

St. Lawrence University (The) 

WadhamsHaU 


Public, 2-year (State) 

Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 


ROCHESTER 




College at Geneseo (SUNY) 
Divine Word Seminary 


Public, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 


Catherine McAuley College 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
College at Brockport (SUNY) 
Monroe Community College 
Nazareth College 
Roberts Wesleyan College 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
St. Bernard’s Seminary and College 
St. John Fisher College 
University of Rochester 


Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 


Hobart College ) 

> Colleges of the Seneca 
William Smith College ) 


(Private, 4-year 
(Private, 4-year 


Keuka College 


Private, 4-year , 


ROCKLAND-WESTCHESTER 




Dominican College of Blauvelt 
Nyack Missionary College 
Rockland Com munity Cdlege 
St. Thomas Aquinas College . 


Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 
Private, 4-year 


Briarcliff College 
College of New Rochelle 


Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
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V 



Concordia Collegiate Institute 
Elizabeth Seton College 
Good Counsel College 
Iona College 
King’s College (The) 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 

Maryknoll Seminary 

Marymount College 

Mary Rogers College 

Mercy College 

Pleasantville Institutional Branch 
(Pace College) 

St. Joseph’s Seminary and College 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Westchester Community College 



Private, 2-year 
Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 

Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Private, 4-year 
Community College 



SYRACUSE 



Coyuga 

Auburn Community College 
Wells College 

Cortland 

College at Cortland (SUNY) 

Madison 

Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Morrisville 
Cazenovia College 
Colgate University 

Onondaga 

College of Forestry at Syracuse University 
(SUNY) 

LeMoyne College 
Maria Regina College 
Onondaga Community College 
Syracuse University 
Upstate Medical Center (SUNY) 

Oswego 

College at Oswego (SUNY) 



Community College 
Private, 4-year 

Public, 4-year 

Public, 2-year (State) 

Private, 2-year 
Private, 4-year 

Public, 4-year 

Private, 4-year 
Private, 2-year 
CommunityCollege 
Private, 4-year 
Public, 4-year 

Public, 4-year 
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APPENDIX E 



SELECTED INFORMATION ON NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

TABLE 15 — Higher Educational Institutions in New York State by Type of 
Control and Length of Programs, 1963-64* 



Classification Number 

Private 

4-year or more 132 

2-year 35 

Total Private 167 

Public 

4-year or more 

State University 25 

City University 5 

Total 4-year 30 

2-year 

State University Agricultural & Technical Colleges 6 

Community Colleges 

In New York City 7 

Other 21 

Total Community Colleges 28 

Total 2-year 34 

Total Public 64 

State Total 231 



Includes main campuses and recognized institutional branches 



TABLE 16 — ^Number and Highest Level of Offering of Higher 
Educational Institutions in Six States and in the 
United States, 1963-64 



Area 


Total 

Colleges 




Highest Level of Offering 




I 


11 


III 


IV 


V 


United States 


2,139 


644 


792 


455 


223 


25 


New York 


187* 


57 


52 


47 


29 


2 


California 


174 


74 


41 


45 


12 


2 


Pennsylvania 


130 


17 


63 


33 


15 


2 


lUinois 


114 


32 


38 


30 


12 


2 


Massachusetts 


100 


27 


28 


28 


14 


3 


Texas 


98 


39 


22 


24 


13 


— 



8 1 — ^2-year; II — ^Bachelor’s degree and first professional degree only; III — Master’s and/or 
second professional degree; IV — ^Doctor’s or equivalent degree; V—other special purpose. 
Currently the Board of Regents recognizes 231 main campuses and institutional branches, 
some of which have been develoiwd since these data were compiled. The discrepancy is also 
due in part to the difference in criteria used in classifications. 
source: Office of Education, Education Directory, Part 3, Higher Education, 1963*64. 
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Prelimina ]7 data for Fall 1964. 

ote: — This table does not include enrollments reported as “nondegree-credit.” In fall 1963 there were 38,354 full- and part-time nondegree- 
credit students reported by the colleges and universities of New York State. 
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* Data for contract colleges included with data for 4 year private institutions. 



APPENDIX F 

NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF REGENTS POLICY STATEMENT ON THE 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

A comprehensive community college has a unique role to play in public higher 
education. The demands of society on postsecondary education are heavy and in- 
creasing both in the numbers to be served and the range of opportunities to be pro- 
vided. The State of New York is fortunate to have 25 community colleges now in 
operation and 3 more authorized for development. The Board of Regents commends 
both the local sponsoring agencies and the Board of Trustees of State University 
of New York, under whose general supervision the community colleges are created 
and operate, for this record of accomplishment. 

In the past, the Board of Regents has issued several statements stressing the 
important role of the 2-year colleges in the total structure of public education in the 
State. An essential step in the formulation of the Regents’ statewide plan for higher 
education in 1964 is a re-emphasis and an amplification of the Board’s views on 
the critical educational function to be performed by comprehensive community 
colleges. Therefore, the Board of Regents endorses the following propositions: 

I — Comprehensive community colleges should be recognized and supported 
as the basic institutional approach to providing a broader public educa- 
tional opportunity above the high school level in New York State. 

II — These institutions should be open to all high school graduates or per- 
sons with equivalent educational background, operated at low cost to 
the students, and located within reasonable daily commuting distance 
of the students’ places of residence. 

Ill — The comprehensive community colleges should be expected to perform 
the following specific educational functions: 

A. General Education. To provide post-secondary-school general back- 
ground and experience for all students in conjunction with study in 
their major academic fields. 

B. College or University Transfer Education. To provide the requisite 
courses for 2 years of collegiate study for students who are inter- 
ested and competent to carry their studies to the bachelor’s degree. 

C. Occupational or Terminal Education. To provide programs of edu- 
cation and training beyond the hi^ school, but below the profes- 
sional level, for students seeking, for whatever reason, immediate 
entry into the productive labor force in business, industry, or govern- 
ment organizations in need of employees with higher level abilities; 
and for persons already employed but seeking to improve or learn 
new skills required in our changing economic and cultural environ- 
ment. 

D. Adult or Continuing Education. To provide programs of continuing 
education appropriate to and consistent with the level immediately 
above the high school in the educational system to assist adults of 
all ages to meet changing educational, cultural, and economic con- 
ditions and to implement changes in their personal objectives. 

E. Guidance and Counseling. To provide for all students the necessary 
testing, guidance, and counseling to enable each one to know and 
accept his strengths and limitations and to choose the program most 
suited to him in the light of objective information and his personal 
situation at the time. 



IV — Two-year and four-year colleges, in a planned, coordinated, and com- 
plete system of public higher education, provide essential and com- 
plementary, but distinctive, services in post-high-school education. 
Therefore, existing 2-year colleges should not be converted to 4-year 
baccalaureate college status as an approach to the expansion of college 
programs in any region in the State. 

V — Serious consideration should be given by the Board of Trustees of 
State University of New York and the Board of Higher Education of 
The City University of New York to the establishment of institutions 
which begin at the usual junior year of collegiate study and offer 2-year 
or 3-year programs leading to the bachelor’s and/or higher degrees. ' 
These should be placed in locations where long-range plans of these 
universities, as approved by the Board of Regents under its statewide 
obligation, conclude that additional public programs leading to the 
bachelor’s and/or higher degrees are needed. 

VI — Consideration should be given by the Board of Trustees of State Uni- 

versity of New York and the Board of Higher Education of The City 
University of New York in their 1964 Master Plans to formulating an 
admissions policy that recognizes the different educational functions 
of comprehensive community colleges and of baccalaureate degree- 
granting institutions and to moving as rapidly as possible toward a pro- 
gram of “open door” admissions of high school graduates to community 
colleges. 

VII — Two-year and four-year colleges, public and private, should devote 

greater attention to the cooperative development of transfer arrange- 
ments to the end that students who complete community college trans- 
fer programs may be assured of ample opportunity to complete their 
educational objectives. 
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APPENDIX G 

RESIDENCE AND MIGRATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN NEW YORK STATE. FALL 1963 



TABLE 22 

NET MIGRATION IN AND OUT OF NEW YORK STATE 
SELECTED CATEGORIES 
FALL 1963 



Category 


Number of 
“Out of State” 
Residents 
Attending 
College in 
New York State 
(1) 


Number of 
New York State 
Residents 
Attending 
College 
Outside New 
York State 
(2) 


Net Migration 
In and Out of 
New York State 

(l)-(2) 


Grand Total, All 
Students* 


55,953 


92,185 


— 36,232 


Undergraduate, Total* 


36,961 


76,371 


— 39,410 


First Professional 


4,089 


5,400 


— 1,311 


Graduate 


14,903 


10,414 


+ 4,489 


* Excludes part-time undergraduate students in the State University of New York. 
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* Includes Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Vermont. 
** The 5 boroughs of New York City were treated as one county for this report. 

+ Less than 0.1 percent. 



INTER- AND INTRA-STATE MIGRATION TO NEW YORK STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

FIRST-TIME FRESHMEN 
FALL 1963 
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* Includes Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 
+ Less than 0.1 percent 

** The 5 boroughs of New York City were treated as one county for this report. 
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TABLE 2S 

NET MIGRATION BY ECONOMIC AREA WITHIN NEW YORK STATE 
FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
FALL 1963 



Economic Area 


In Migration 
Number of 
“Out of Area” 
Residents 
Attending 
College in 
“This Area” 
(1) 


Out Migration 
Number of 
Residents of 
“This Area” 
Attending 
College 
“Out of Area” 
(2) 


Net Migration 
(l)-(2) 


Binghamton 


4,734 


2,931 


+ 1,803 


Buffalo 


6,614 


5,068 


+ 1,546 


Capital District 


6,609 


4,387 


4- 2,222 


Elmira 


10,909 


2,597 


-f 8,312 


Mid-Hudson 


3,350 


4,355 


— 1,005 


Mohawk Valley 


1,069 


4,924 


— 3,855 


New York Metropolitan 








New York City 


14,332 


13,333 


+ 999 


Nassau-Suffolk 


2,802 


18,802 


— 16,000 


Rockland-Westchester 


3,466 


9,166 


— 5,700 


Northern 


5,318 


2,096 


+ 3,222 


Rochester 


6,046 


6,087 


— 41 


Syracuse 


12,186 


3,689 


+ 8,497 
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APPENDIX H 

SPECIAL STUDIES PROJECTED 
AS A BASIS FOR FUTURE PLANNING 

1. Analysis of Fiscal Procedures and Per-student Costs in Institutions of Higher 
Learning in New York State 

2. Role and Scope of Member Higher Educational Institutions of the University 
of the State of New York 

3. Costs Incurred by Students Attending Special-purpose Schools in New York 
State 

4. Costs Incurred by Students Enrolling in Particular Occupational Programs in 
New York State 

5. A Feasibility Study for a High-capacity Computer Facility 

6. The Place of City University of New York Within the Existing Education Law 

7. Intra-state Residence and Migration of College Students, 1965 

8. Survey of College-going Aspirations of High School Seniors and Patterns of 
Entrance into College 

9. Retention, Withdrawal, and Follow-up of College Students in New York State 
Colleges and Universities 

10. Inventory of Resources and Centers for Providing Doctoral and Post-doctoral 
Programs in Science, Engineering, Technology, and in Selected Fields of Social 
Sciences and the Humanities 
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Albany , New York 

Dear Governor Rockefeller: 

In accordance with Section 237, Subdivision 4, of the 
Education Law, I am pleased to submit the 1967 Progress 
Report on the Recrents Statewide Plan for ttie E xpansion 
and Development of Higher Education. 

The Regents are aware of the progress being made by insti- 
tutions of higher learning in meeting the needs of our 
people. The Regents believe careful planning is the basic 
element in the accomplishment of those tasks still to be 
completed in higher education. 

In this report the Regents have proposed the way in which 
their own role may contribute to the development of educational 
opportunity and they have commented on some of the specific areas 
\yhere noteworthy progress has taken place . The recommendations 
of the State and City Universities have been carefully reviewed 
and comments and actions by the Regents are set forth. 

I commend this report to you for your consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 

\a/^ 

E. w. Couper 
Chancellor 
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SUMMARY 



REGENTS 1967 PROGRESS REPORT ON HIGHER EDUCATION 



PART 1 ■ PROGRESS REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 



INTRODUCTION 



The Regents of the University of the State of New York axe accept- 
ing an obligation to be increasingly active in the field of higher education. 
A major part of this obligation lies in coordination of statewide efforts: 
by developing state-wide goals, determining the relationship between the 
needs of the individual and society, and by encouraging cooperative efforts 
among institutions. The Regents will establish guidelines for the formation 
of new institutions, and evaluate the Plans submitted by State University 
and City University, and planning information from the private institutions. 



ENLARGEMENT OF OPPORTUNITY 



Equality of Opportunity 

Although many factors serve to encourage or inhibit college 
attendance, it is reasonable to assume that a major factor is the financial 
condition of the prospective student and his family. The existing scholar- 
ship program has been inadequate in that full recognition has not been given 
to the total educational costs borne by the student. The new scholarship 
policy adopted by the Regents would establish a system of universal aid based 
on financial need that would emphasize the total cost of higher education, 
i.e., instructional material and maintenance as well as tuition. In addi- 
tion, a new program of Regents Opportunity Scholarships for earlier identi- 
fication and encouragement of disadvantaged students of high potential has 
been proposed. 



Disadvantaged Students 

Because of the complexity of this subject, the Regents one year 
ago requested that a study be undertaken by the Office of Higher Education 
of the State Education Department. This study, entitled a Report on a 



M«8tet Plan for Post -Secondary Educational Opportunity for the Disadvantaged 
Is now well underway and will be forthcoming In December of 1967. The Regents 
reserve comnent on such an Important topic until this report can be fully 
weighed and Its recommendations considered. 



Private Higher Education Developments 

Early In the year the Governor and the Board of Regents appointed 
a Select Committee on Higher Education under the leadership of Mr. McGeorge 
Bundy to investigate the special problems confronting private higher edu* 
cation Institutions and to submit recommendations for action Intended to 
preserve their continuing growth. 

The private Institutions have recognised the Importance of exer* 
clslng a collective spokesmanshlp and marshalling their resources effectively 
In relationship to one another and to the public institutions In such a way as 
to serve the educational needs of the State. The Commission on Independent 
Colleges has Implemented this recognition by appointing Dr. Francis Horn as 
the first full*tlme President. 



MANPOWER 



There are particular manpower shortages In various fields. In* 
eluding nursing and health related positions, library science, engineering, 
and accounting. In order to meet these and other shortages, a wide range 
of programs will need to be developed. Including different kinds of categor* 
leal aid to encourage persons to study and enter these occupations. In 
addition, there would be practical value in the establishing of a list of 
priorities In critical areas. In order to direct specific attention to them. 
The Regents also support the Idea of an lnter*agency Manpower Council to 
coordinate State efforts to reduce shortages. 



Graduate Education 



In accord with the 1966 Progress Report, a study of the status, 
plans, and needs of graduate education at the doctoral level has been 
undertaken. The study, still In process, has taken the form of defining 
the scope of graduate education in the State, of establishing projections 
of doctoral output, and of analyzing the migration patterns of new doctor- 
ates by subject area. 

The projections of doctoral output Indicate that the numbers of 
doctoral degrees awarded In New York State In 1975 will be approximately 
twice the nuiiber awarded In 1966. 
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Faculty Supply aad PcnMind 



Analysis of data derived from studies of faculty supply and denand 
indicate that the number of qualified faculty is increasing at a rate which 
is sufficient to meet the growing needs of higher education in the aggregate. 
However, there are now marked shortages in selected fields and these can be 
expected to extend into the future. An additional factor which may lead to 
selected shortages is the current trend of the larger and multipurpose type 
institutions, both public and private, being more successful in recruiting 
and retaining faculty with the doctorate than the smaller and undergraduate 
oriented institutions. 



Faculty Salaries 



Faculty salaries during the academic year 1966-67 were, on the 
average, 8 percent higher than salaries paid during 1965-66. Although the 
smaller colleges shared in this increase, their competitive position, in 
terms of salary, was not strengthened. 



Supply of Teachers for Elementary and Secondary Schools 

The expanding role of education in our society, coupled with 
projected increases in enrollment at both the elementary and secondary 
levels, will result in an increased demand for teachers. This increased 
demand may accentuate shortages in several areas, such as the teaching of 
the handicapped and the culturally disadvantaged. 

The problem of assessing the supply of teachers required to meet 
the increased demand is complex, and involves the analysis of many factors, 
such as certification requirements and replacement rates. These and addi- 
tional related factors will be the subject of a study of teacher supply to be 
conducted during the coming year. 



STUDENT POPULATION 



Enrollment Growth 

In the fall of 1966, more than 600,000 students were enrolled in 
New York State colleges and universities. The full-time 'enrollment in 
degree credit courses continued to grow, reaching a new high of 365,437. 

This represented an increase of 8 percent over the 1965 figure, an increase 
that was shared by all groups of institutions. In terms of 2-year and 4- 
year institutions, the numerical increase was greater in the latter although 
the rate of growth was greater in the former. 
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The full-time enrollment mill Inereese to a mlhimum of 458»000 
etudente by 1970. It is probable and quite poseible» assuming changes 
in migration patterns, that the figure mill increase to 480,000 by 1970 
and to 628,000 by 1975. It is recommended that these figures be used for 
planning purposes. More detailed and refined jprojections are needed for 
planning in higher education. In recognition of this need the State Edu- 
cation Department has a study currently underway to develop a computer model 
for projecting enrollments on a statewide and regional basis. 



Applications for Admission 

In 1967 applications increased at both public and private institit- 
tions as compared with 1966. Private institutions noted a modest increase 
but public institutions Increased at a rate similar to that experienced 
during the past decade. Among private institutions during the past five 
years, applications to coeducational institutions showed a greater increase 
than applications to single sex colleges. 

An extensive study of the high school class of 1966 showed that 
8 percent of college applicants from the top half of the class were not 
admitted to any higher education institution and 25 percent in the top half 
made no application to college. An Indepth study will be made this year and 
reported in the 1968 Plan. 



SPECIAL SERVICES 



State tlbirarv System 

The State Education Department's Library Reference and Research 
Resources Program, called the "3-R's," is concerned with providing access 
to the inforsietion resources of the entire State as preserved in its li- 
braries, both public and private. Through this program the Department is 
developing the use of electronic devices in the acquisition, management, 
and retrieval of information materials. The systems now being designed 
Will be applicable in any research library and will be made freely avail- 
able. In addition a facsimile transmission network has been established, 
linking 13 major libraries in the State with the State Library. 



Continuing Education 

As society's cOmtBon body Of knowledge increases, new roleS appear 
and traditional occupational positions are Siade obsolete. This requires 
that in addition to the long established obligations to provide format ^iO- 
grSiis for OOllege-age youth, greater attention must be given by eduOationiit 
leaders to provide adequate opportunities for all adults to continue their 
education to meet changing conditions. The Of fine of Righer Education and 
the Division of Continuing Education are now formulating a position paper On 
continuing education. 



International Education 



The Department Center for International Programs and Services Is 
concerned vlth developing programs to emphasize the Increased Importance 
of the non-Western areas to our primarily Anglo-European society. One such 
program is the Educational Resources Center In New Delhi, India. Another 
program that has just marked the completion of its first year of operation 
is the Carnegie-supported Neglected Languages Program. Under this program 
a student enrolled In any college in New York State may study Independently 

a language not usually available in the local curriculuns* 



COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACILITIES 



Financing of facilities Increasingly has Involved reliance on 
public funds. The allocation on a national basis of $4 million per year 
of Federal money over a three -year period will permit analysis of facili- 
ties plans and requirements. This project will permit the collection and 
analyses of data which will permit detailed studies of facilities trends, 
pro jections, and sources of financing on a comparable basis among institutions. 

Because of the huge sums Involved there should be a major study 
during the coming year of the space projection factors used to develop 
facilities requirements at the State and City Universities. 



Private Colleges and Universities - Facilities Planning 

The estimated facility expenditures of the private Institutions 
for the next five-year period are nearly doubled the facilities expendi- 
tures for the last five-year period. However, during the next five-year 
period the Increase in full-time enrollment at the private institutions 
will be approximately half the increase of the previous five-year period. 
A comparison of the diminishing enrollment growth with the doubling of 
capital expenditures raises some questions. 



Sources of Money 

Bonds recently issued by the State University Construction Fund 
and the Dormitory Authority show steadily Increasing Interest costs. The 
Increased cost of such bonds and the magnitude of construction plans of 
both public and private Institutions suggest that a definitive study should 
be made to determine the ability of these institutions to continue to finance 
facilities In this manner, since these bonds are repaid through first call 
on tuition and student fees. 












State Unlveralty of New York - Facilities Plannltig 

The 196/ Development Plan of State University accompanying the 
Master Flan indicates that $l#3 billion will be called for in capital 
facilities expenditutes during the next five years. It is understood that 
the facilities research division of the Office Of Architecture and Facili* 
ties is now establishing evaluative processes to refine projectibh tech- 
niques. The latest information contained in the 1967 Progress Report of 
the State University^ with regard to individual campuses and buildings, doet 
not make it possible to evaluate or comment upon the adequacy of facili- 
ties in relation to objectives. 



City University of New York - Facilities Planning 

The City University Construction Fund will aid in implementing 
the construction process and provide an improved basis of campuses and 
facilities. An example of this is the undertaking by City University 
officials of studies to develop factors for the projection of space needs. 
The Regents approve certain City University facilities recommendations and 
authorize planning funds to develop others and permit more detailed con- 
sideration at a later date. 



PART II - STATE UNIVERSITY 1967 INTERIM REVISION - THE REGENT* S REVIEW 



INTRODUCTION 



The Interim Revision reflects the progress of State University, 
which has increased its enrollment by almost 12,000 from the fall of 1965 
to the fall of 1966* Facilities have expanded to accommodate the increased 
number of students. Such growth as this carries with it problems of many 
kinds, in the face of which the progress is even more impressive. 
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COMMENTARY ON RECOMMENDATIONS 



Enrol tmertts 

W) 

State University's revised enrollment plantiing goal in 1975 is 
290, AOO students. This figure assumes an increase in the college iiiput 
rate plus a change in migration patterns of students attending out-of-state 
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public colleges, as fiell as an Increased number o£ graduate studente in | 

proportion to undergraduates* This revised planning goal is approved. 



Two-Year Colleges 
(#* s 43-48) 

In meeting the goal of post secondary educational opportunity 
for every qualified applicant, the community and technical colleges will 
play a rapidly expanding role* The range of programs offered will have 
to be wide enough to meet the diverse needs of the growing number of 
students* Regional programming may be one of the most Important areas 
of planning in the development of these colleges* 

State University reaffirms that no 2-year public college shall be 
expanded to a 4-year college in order to maintain the growing strength of 
the community college system* 

Covounity Colleges for the Olean-Cattaraugus region, Schenectady 
County, and Saratoga County have been proposed, but no action Is being 
taken by the Regents on those for Olean-Cattaraugus or Saratoga* The 
Schenectady County proposal, while approved by the Regents, requires a 
planning review to avoid undue competition with colleges already operating 
in the area* 

In regard to multiple-campus Community Colleges, the Regents will 
review the needs for branch campuses, as well as for newly initiated colleges* 

The Regents support State University's program of Urban Centers, 
which are of great Importance in the education of the disadvantaged* 

The Agricultural and Technical Colleges which offer programs of 
subtechnlcal and vocational training are recognized as filling a need in 
providing educational opportunity for all, but before programs will be ap- 
proved, there must be an assurance of co,nsultatlon between secondary and 
higher education authorities, in order to avoid costly duplication* 



The University ColleRes 
(#'s 51-53) 

t 

As the impressive list of faculty appointments indicated, these 
i institutions are achieving new stature as multipurpose institutions* 

Preliminary planning is mentioned dealing with establishment of 
an upper-division college in the Herkimer-Rome-Utica area, but no informa- 
tion is provided by State University and no Regents action can be taken* 

The University Colleges, in their transition from teacher- train- 
ing institutes, are quickly developing strong programs in the liberal arts 
and sciences* In keeping with the study on teacher supply and demand that 
the Regents have undertaken, the role of the University Colleges in preparing 
such teachers will be reviewed* 
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State Univeralty stresses the Inpertance of offering continuing 
opportunity to those who graduate from the t^^«year schools; actual needs 
in this area will have to be carefully measured. 



Specialized and Statutory Colleges 
(#55,56) 

The relationship of these colleges to State University and to 
other colleges in the State is a continuing area of study but Regents 
action will have to be deferred until specific reports are received. 
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The University Centers 
(#60) 



Distinguished faculty appointments, with increasing research 
activities, scholarly publications, and public service all mark the devel- 
opment of these institutions. 

The Regents have approved establishment of a new School of Archi- 
tecture at Buffalo, a School of Nursing at Albany, and Schools of Nursing 
and Business Administration at Binghamton. 

A School of Advanced Technology at Binghamton is approved in part, 
i.e., the establishment of graduate programs in computer sciences and applied 
mathematics. The approval of graduate engineering courses and programs has 
been deferred until further study can provide answers to questions which still 
remain. 



Libraries 

(#*s 23-26) 

The Library section of the State University Interim Revision pro- 
jects an ambitious growth which would eventually comprise a combined collec- 
tion of all units to exceed 15 million volumes. It is questioned whether 
the various units of State University each need to be self-sufficient, since 
a sophisticated communications network is also being developed. It is sug- 
gested that State University and the Education Department's Library Reference 
and Research Resources Program might be less independent of each other in the 
formation of a bibliographic system. An alternative formula for judging the 
present adequacy of academic libraries and on which projections of institu- 
tional growth can be based is proposed in lieu of the formula developed by 
State University. The variations between the results of the application of 
the two formulas need to be evaluated before action can be taken. 
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Educational Comminldatlons 

> State University, In cooperation with City University, Is offer- 

I Ing a series of basic freshman and sophomore courses on television through 

! the University of the Air program. This will be carried by the New York 

Network . an Interconnection of the Independent educational television sta- 
I tlons In New York State. Programs In training communications specialists 

I are also recommended. In keeping with the Increasing use of communications 

technology In education. 
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PART 111 - CITY UNIVERSITY 1967 INTERIM REVISION > THE REGENTS REVIEW 



INTRODUCTION 



The City University Construction Fund and State and City finan- 
cial support for the operating budget enabled City University to move for- 
ward in meeting problems of Increased enrollment, needed facilities, and 
new and special programs for the disadvantaged. 



Academic Program Development and Emphasis 

Two new colleges In the City University are opening this fall and 
It Is urged that future reports give detailed Information concerning their 
development . 

The growth of doctoral programs, especially In education. Is 
commended and encouraged, as are programs for the preparation of teachers 
for the schools. 

Community Colleges, In an area with the complex economic, social, 
and cultural life of New York City, are encouraged. As with State Univer- 
sity, however, evidence of consultation with Secondary school authorities 
will be necessary before approval can be given to programs which might be 
duplicated In the high schools. 



Medical Education 

An affiliation of City University and the Mt. Sinai School of 
Medicine will bring together the very considerable resources of the two 
Institutions, and Is approved by the Regents. The establishment of a Health 
Careers Center Is also encouraged, to help fill the manpower shortages i^leh 
exist in health-related areas. 
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Pxogt«iM fot both high school students and graduates have been 
established* An effort Is being nade to seek out potential qualified col- | 

lege applicants at the ninth grade level; a prograa called "College Dis- 
covery' assists high school graduates in gaining adnittance to the cofasunity ] 

college; a special program, "SEER", made it possible to enroll over 1200 
students from poverty areas in the City. 

] 



Libraries 



Libraries at 16 locations within the City University are all 
steadily growing, but it is recosnended that plans dealing with under- 
graduate library need be more specific. It is recosnended that the four 
major units Join in cooperative book selection and purchasing. In addi- 
tion the need for cooperative effort with the State Library* s Reference 
and Research Library program is emphasized. 



Evening Division. Continuing Education and Summer Session Programs 

Since the population to be served is so largO in the area of 
City University, it is recommended that objectives dealing with part-time 
and adult education be developed through pilot programs in order to develop 
bases for growth projections. 



Faculty and Staff Development 

City University's realization of the Importance of conditions which 
facilitate teaching, research, and professional growth as well as salaries, 
working conditions, and benefits in the development of a strong faculty is 
commended. 



Enrollment Goals and Policies 

City University has made sound progress in expanding enrollments. 
One quarter of the New York City high school students who graduated in June 
1966 received offers of admission from the City University. Oh the basis of 
increased retention rates, enrollment projectloiis are being revised upwards* 
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Relationships to Other Institutions 

Increased cooperative efforts are urged between City University, 
State University, and the private institutions in order to meet the urgent 
educational needs of the people of the State* 
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PROGRESS REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
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THE REGENTS STATEWIDE PLAN 
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PART I 



INTRODUCTION 

This Progress Report on higher education is submitted by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York in accord with their 
responsibility under the Education Law to review, consider approval for 
the reports of progress and modification of the Master Plans of the State 
and City University, and to provide a progress statement on the Statewide 
Plan of the Regents as submitted in 1964* 

Although the year past has been marked by achievement in every 
sector of higher education in the State, the isost notable change has been 
one of attitude of the people of the State giving recognition to the in* 
creased attention that must be directed to the orderly development of 
higher education in the interest of the individual and of society. This 
attitude has grown out of the problems of the time, out of the recognition 
given to the important work of the Select Committee on Private Higher 
Education appointed last fall by the Governor and Regents, and by the 
attention given to higher education during the deliberations of the 
Constitutional Convention. 

The Regents are aware of their obligation to play a constructive 
role in relation to the development of educational opportunity at all 
levels and in all parts of the State. At the same time, they accept a 
responsibility to review proposals in relation to available resources in 
such a manner that growth will not be accompanied by undue duplication or 
inefficiency. This calls for a concept of planning and active coordina- 
tion of all educational resources in a way that Is more ani>ltlou8 than 
has been characteristic of higher education in the past. The concept Is 
a difficult one because the nature of higher education demands that there 
be freedom to create, to grow, to initiate, and there needs to be flexi* 
bility for development in the classroom, on the campus, and in a univer- 
sity system. The reconciliation of coordination as against freedom to 
grow and change will require continuing attention and a considerable 
degree of statesmanship* In carrying out this responsibility the Regents 
accept an obligation to: 

1) develop goals for higher education on a statewide basis 

2) determine educational need in relation to the requirements 
of individuals and society with particular reference to 
studies of manpower 

3) propose contractual arrangements between the Board of Regents 
and educational institutions for the development of programs 
in areas of critical State need. Such contracts to be 
administered under the supervision of the Board of Regents 

4) propose educational developments on a regional basis in 
relation to: 

a) number of students 

b) programs suited to their interests and needs 
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c) requirratntt for adult and continuing aducation 

d) aducational aervicaa to tha coanninity including 
sarvica couraat and axtanaion program of parti- 
cular intarast to industry 

a) aducational program particularly auitad to tha 
rasourcas and raquiramnts of a ragion dua to 
currant raquiramnts or traditional program 

5) mka a datailad planning raviaw of proposals to astablish naw 
institutions* mrga with axisting ins titutiongundar taka adu- 
cational operations on a naw or diffarant casipus* or add naw 
degraa program* Critaria or guidalinas sotting forth tha staps 
to ba followed and tha informtion to ba furnishad ara being 
developed by tha Education Dapartmnt following consultation with 
raprasantativas of public and private institutions and will ba pro- 
nulgatad by tha Regents in tha near future* 

6) datamina or evaluate in gross financial term* proposals for 
aducational davalopmnts included in Master Plans of tha State 
University* tha City University* and planning informtion from 
the private institutions in order to assess alternatives for 
providing aducational services* 

The adoption and application of such guidelines will represent 
a higher degree of formal involvement in planning and coordinating the de- 
velopment of private and public institutions* It is the Regents responsi- 
bility to see that this rich resource which these institutions collectively 
constitute is used most wisely for the expansion and developmnt of higher 
education in the State* In carrying out this responsibility* it is neces- 
sary that the private institutions as well as the State University of New 
York and the City University of New York submit plans which shall ba subject 
to review and recommendation by the State Education Department* 

In connection with the developmnt of professional schools under 
public or private auspices* the Education Departmnt under the guidance of 
the Associate Commissioner for Higher and Professional Education and with 
the participation of the Assistant Commissioner for Professional Education* 
will consider such proposals in relation to the needs of the profession and 
the public and the plans of existing institutions* The Regents' responsi- 
bility in the professional fields is a heavy one* 

In operating a policy aimd at coordination* procedures should be 
established to obtain participation of representatives of private and public 
institutions* The policies and practices should be reviewed in term of 
changing patterns of financial support for higher education and increasing 
pressures calling for the utilisation of all educational resources in an 
integrated mnner in order to met growing educational requiremnts* 



General Progress 

The year past has been mrked by a realisation of mi^ of the 
goels set forth in the 1964 Regents Statewide Plan and also by a growing 
awareness of many difficult problem to which increasing attention must 
be directed* The Regents rei^w their commitmnt to promote the health 
and strength of all institutions of higher learning. 
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During the early yeere of this decade the concern for higher 
education found expression in quantitative terms* usually enrollment growth* 
in order to accomsodate a dramatic increase in the college age population 
due to the high birth rate after World War II* This tended to obscure the 
growing interdependence of higher education and society for mutual well-being* 
A society that is ever more technologically oriented has placed heavy demands 
upon the system for the preparation of its skilled and professional manpower* 
and the development of new knowledge which in turn has resulted in new pro- 
ducts* new services* and new demands* In addition* the total population asks 
for continual preparation in order to cope with the problems of modern living* 
In performing these educational services the colleges and universities have 
expanded their mission in every dimension* at the same time incurring demands 
for resources which may strain their capacity to maintain the rate of growth 
or to achieve the objectives already set forth* It becomes increasingly 
obvious that the accelerating rate of social change demands more and better 
planning on the part of all associated with higher education* 

EHLARGEMENT OF OPPORTUNITY 



During the past year certain major topics received the special 
attention of the Regents and they deserve mention in this report* 



Equality of Opportunity 

Although many factors serve to encourage or inhibit college 
attendance* it can probably be assumed that the largest single element is 
the financial condition of the prospective student and his family* For 
decades New York State has provided national leadership in terms of schol- 
arship programs to assist students in continuing their education* Indeed* 

New York's expenditures for scholarships, fellowships* and scholar incentive 
awards in the fiscal year 1966-67 ($66.5 million) surpassed those of all 
other states in the Union combined. 

Monumental though this effort has been* it has not been enough 
to make equal opportunity for higher education fully available to all citisens* 

The scholarship program has been inadequate in that a full recognition has 
not been given to the total cost of education which extends beyond tuition 
to such things as instructional materials, commuting or residential expenses* 
and maintenance for the student* For those persons of college age of eco- 
nomically deprived status* the absence of financial assistance in such 
ambitious terms meant that no opportunity for higher education was available* 

In an attempt to promote this ideal* the Regents* in August* pro- 
posed that there be established a new approach to financial assistance* a 
system of universal aid based on need* Assistance might range in 1968 to 
a maximum of $1*000 a year* based on economic status as compared to the 
present figure of $500** This maximum would be Increased progressively 
^Freedom to Pursue a College Education* Recommendations by the 
State Board of Regents for Modifying and Extending Mew York 
State's Student Financial Aid Program* Albany* New York 
August 1967* 
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until* by 1975* each student would receive as such essistence as he would 
require* to enable him to meet the full cost of tuition st the college of 
his choice* private or public* in New York State* end also include fees* 
books* and an allowance for food* housing* and other expenses directly 
related to his education. The student and his family would be expected to 
contribute to the costs of college attendance in accordance with an estab- 
lished scale based on family income. 

In addition to the enlarged scholar incentive awards* a new program 
of Regents Opportunity Scholarships for earlier identification and encourage- 
ment of disadvantaged students of high potential is proposed. Until such 
time as the Scholar Incentive Program has been fully implemented* it is 
recommended that special "opportunity" scholarships be awarded each year to 
2*000 tenth grade students from low income families. Such scholarships* the 
Regents believe would provide effective motivation for study during the high 
school years by giving these students early assurances of scholarship benefits 
upon graduation if they maintain satisfactory progress. 

Under the State's present program of student financial aid* 
student awards during 1968 will cost $74 million. By 1975* based on 
anticipated enrollment increases alone* this figure will rise to $92 
million. If the Regents proposals are adopted* it is estimated that 
student aid will total $90 million in 1968 and $250 million by 1975. 



Disadvantaged Students 

The question of providing adequate educational opportunity for 
the disadvantaged has been and is one of prime concern to the State. The 
recent study of student financial aid, as well as statements by the Regents* 
the Governor* and the Commissioner of Education all point to the high prior- 
ity of this item. It is evident that the common goal is to afford the oppor- 
tunity for satisfactory and worthwhile postsecondary experience to every 
student of sufficient ability regardless of his financial or educational 
disadvantages. 

Because of the urgency and complexity of this subject* the Regents 
one year ago requested that a study be undertaken by the Division of Higher 
Education of the State Education Department. This study, entitled "A Report 
on a Master Plan for Post- Secondary Educational Opportunity for the Disad- 
vantaged*" is now well underway and will be forthcoming in December of 1967. 
The Regents reserve comment on such an important topic until this report 
can be fully weighed and its recommendations considered. 



Private Higher Education Developments 

At the beginning of this decade a committee entitled Committee 
on Higher Education under the chairmanship of Dr. Henry Heald put forth a 
series of recommendations including several dealing with the urgency of a 
significant strengthening of the public system of higher education in the 
State. Those objectives are being achieved* as the reports of the State 
and City University systems attest. It is vital that the resources and 
other forms of support continue to be made available. 
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New York Is perhaps unique among the states in the position of 
special Importance occupied by private colleges and universities In edu* 
eating Its citizenry and providing a wide range of services. These Insti- 
tutions for over 200 years have constituted a resource of Incalculable 
value In the public Interest. The greater demand being placed upon them 
and the accelerating costs of higher education have generated critical 
problems that demand attention If the health of this sector Is to be main- 
tained and the complementary partnership between public and private Insti- 
tutions Is to be preserved. Early In the current calendar year the Regents 
enthusiastically joined with Governor Rockefeller In the appointment of a 
Select Comnlttee on Higher Education under the distinguished leadership 
of Mr. McGeorge Bundy to Investigate the special problems confronting these 
Institutions and submit recomnendatlons for action intended to preserve 
their continuing growth. 

The report of the Committee Is expected early In 1968 and should 
be worthy of the most careful consideration by all persons Interested In 
higher education on both state and national levels. It may well provide 
a basis for subsequent proposals for action submitted by the Regents to 
the Governor and the Legislature and will be treated In detail In the 
1968 Regents Statewide Plan for the Expansion and Development of Higher 
Education. 

The private Institutions have recognized the Importance of a 
collective spokesmanshlp and of marshalling their resources effectively 
In relationship to one another and to the public Institutions. A major 
step forward has been taken during the past year In the appointment of 
Dr. Francis Horn as President of the Commission on Independent Colleges. 

As his work proceeds into patterns of planning and educational programming^ 
the benefits can be expected to accrue for the entire educational comnunlty^ 
leading to a better realization of the ideal of a University of the State of 
New York in which the State and City Universities and the private institu- 
tions react more and more closely one with another. 



MANPOWER 



Manpower projections should be both detailed and precise but the 
unceasing flux of forces in a free society often compels both generalization 
and impression. It is unrealistic to expect an exact and comprehensive cor- 
relation between educational planning and the actual manpower needs of the 
future. It Is, nevertheless, important that all planning agencies in higher 
education base their recommendations and policies upon the most precise data 
obtainable. Imprecision should not be compounded. 

It Is also Important that responses be made to manpower shortages 
In relation to their specific causes. In some fields there Is an evident 
need for training facilities, funding, and qualified Instructional staff. 

In other fields the problem Is less one of facilities than of Incentive to 
enter the profession. In some occupations a key to the alleviation of 
shortages lies In both decreasing high turnover rates In jobs of trained 
personnel and In bringing many back to these jobs after a hiatus In employ- 
ment. Hence, one critical problem In the resolution of manpower needs Is 
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that of notivatlon* Material incentivea are iaportant, of course » but 
mitigation of shortages also involves changes in the more subtle realms of 
"status" and "image*" 

Asa crucial first step in the definition of manpower needs in 
New York State » a special Governor's Committee on Manpower published a 
survey of the supply and demand for personnel in seven selected fields of 
clear shortage and made recommendations for the alleviation of unmet needs* 

The fields of analysis were civil engineering, accounting, occupational 
therapy, social work, library science, and nursing* Analysis focused on 
needs within the State service, but several of the analyses made estimates 
of total need in the State* The discussion of civil engineering, concen- 
trating on needs within the State government alone, cited a need for 540 
civil engineers, 850 civil engineering technicians, and 115 civil engineer- 
ing draftsmen* The analysis of accounting needs also focused on governmental 
needs; it indicated that there were over 700 vacancies in budgeted positions 
in State service in 1966* There was an estimated shortage of 1,560 occupa- 
tional therapists in the State in 1965 and a 50 percent shortage of occupa- 
tional therapists in State agencies alone; in 1970 there may be 3,400 unfilled 
positions in the State* In the field of social work, 313 out of 710 social 
work positions in the State Department of Mental Hygiene were vacant, and 
the number of vacancies is expected to increase in that agency* In the 
State as a whole there will be an estimated deficit of over 2,000 social 
workers by 1970* In the field of librarianship, there was a shortage of at 
least 1,000 skilled persons in 1966, and the need is expected to increase 
by 55 percent between 1965 and 1970* In the critical field of nursing the 
report cited 7,665 vacancies in budgeted nursing positions in 1963 and at 
least 135 unfilled faculty positions in nursing schools in 1966* 

The question of matching society's need for skilled personnel, 
possessing different kinds of training, with the supply available from the 
formal programs of the colleges, universities and the other sources that 
contribute to the pool, is a complex matter* The special committee appointed 
by the Governor to study the problem proposed that steps be taken to develop 
greater coordination among agencies of State government in meeting these 
needs. During the past year the Regents and the State Education Department in 
cooperation with other agencies have been active in the matter of manpower 
resources* 

The Office of Science and Technology, in the State Education 
Department proposed by the Regents in their 1964 Plan for Higher Education, 
began operations in February, 1967* The Office will assist in efforts to 
increase the number and quality of specialised personnel for science and 
technology * particular attention being given to programs at ttie doctoral 
and technician level* State surveys have been initiated to provide in- 
formation on current facilities, personnel, and programs in higher educa- 
tion for teaching and research in the basic sciences and in engineering* 

This information will be of assistance in developing desirable and feasible 
long-range statewide objectives and methods of meeting these objectives* 

The Office will also assist in improving liaison with local, regional, 

state, national, and international groups looking toward cooperative projects* t 
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In certain fields there already has been change in accordance 
with the reconmendations of the Manpower Subconnittees* Perhaps most 
dramatic is the Regents adoption of a program to help meet the need for 
nurses and the partial implementation of that program through a series of 
new laws and administrative initiatives. State contracts or financial 
support will now be given to private colleges and universities and to 
hospital diploms schools to provide for expanded nursing programs. State 
contracts will aid in providing refresher courses for inactive nurses re- 
turning to the field, and support will be given to an increasing number 
of licensed practical nurse programs. College proficiency exams in nursing 
are being developed. Fellowships will be given to graduate nursing students 
preparing for teaching and administrative positions, and intensified assis- 
tance will be given to guidance counselors concerning educational and career 
opportunities in nursing. The Office of Health Affairs Planning for State 
University, the Office of the Dean for Academic Development of City Univer- 
sity, and the Office of Nurse Education in the State Edueation Department 
continue to work cooperatively in the initiation and development of Assoc- 
iate and Baccalaureate degree nursing programs. 

In the field of occupational therapy , in line with the specific 
recommendations of the Manpower Subcommittee, the Department of Mental 
Hygiene is establishing a career ladder system whereby personnel can work 
up from the subprofessional to the professional positions within the Depart- 
ment. In the realm of stimulating greater entrance into the profession, 
the City University of New York is studying the feasibility of establishing 
programs in occupational therapy, and the State University has begun programs 
at two of its units which are designed to increase the supply of occupational 
therapists by training practitioners to become teachers, particularly in the 
2-year colleges. 

The special need for manpower resources is particularly critical 
in these health related positions. As a State, New York faces a special 
deficiency in the case of preparation for the practice of optometry . No 
institution in New York has specialized in this kind of preparation since 
Columbia University terminated its program in 1956. With a population 
the size of New York’s this deficiency should be promptly remedied. The 
two public university systems have been studying this problem and should 
now meet to develop plans for action. 

In the field of library science , a Commissioner's Committee on 
Library Development was established in 1967 to study and make recommenda- 
tions on the future needs of libraries (presumably) including manpower needs. 
In addition, a detailed study is now being made of present and projected 
staffing needs, of the motivation and mobility characteristics of librarians 
in New York State and of the use of existing financial aids to students in 
library science. These data are now being analyzed and will serve as a 
basis for additional recommendations. 

In the field of civil engineering several steps have been taken 
to facilitate recruitment into the State Service. For example, the written 
test for Junior engineers has been eliminated as a prerequisite for employ- 
ment. Engineering aides are no longer required to have taken geometry and 
trigonometry before employment; they may acquire knowledge of these subjects 
through inservice training. The Departments of Public Works and Health have 
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undertaken a program of visits to 2*year colleges to recruit personnel with 
appropriate training* 

In the field of accounting , too, the requirements for employment 
by the State have been made more flexible as a means of reducing vacancies* 
The Department of Civil Service has eliminated the written test as a pre- 
requisite for eligibility for employment* The baccalaureate degree plus 
a major in accounting now creates a condition of eligibility* This will 
enhance recruitment directly on college campuses* The Department of Civil 
Service is also preparing a career booklet on accounting opportunities in 
the State Service as a recruiting aid* 

It is clear that there should be a continuing assessment of 
present and projected manpower demands in each of these fields and that 
the actions now being taken be re-evaluated and adjusted in terms of these 
reassessments* After considering several of the studies that have been 
made during the past year, it is concluded that: 

1) Support should be extended to the establishment of an 
interagency manpower council as recomnended by the 
Governor's special comnlttee* 

2) There would be practical value in establishing a priority 
list of critical areas of manpower shortage in order to 
direct specific attention to areas of need* 

3) A wide range of programs will need to be developed in areas 
of shortage including different kinds of categorical aid to 
encourage persons to study and enter occupations in shortage 
areas* 



Graduate Education 

In accord with the directive in the 1966 Regents Report on the 
Master Plan, the Education Department has undertaken a study of the 
status, plans, and needs of graduate education at the doctoral level in 
New York State. The study, still in process, thus far has taken the form 
of defining the scope of graduate education in the State, of establishing 
projections by doctoral output, of analyzing the migration patterns of 
new doctorates by subject area both in and out of New York State, and of 
establishing for New York State the occupational choices of new doctorates 
by subject area* 

Doctotal output (exclusive of first profesnional degrees) in 
New York State is projected to rise from an estimated 2,150 in 1966-67 to 
4,461 in 1975-76 to 5,767 in 1980-81 at the present rate of increase of 
bachelors and first professional degrees* Subject areas' will grO!f at dif- 
fering rates* For example, if present trends continue, mathematics doctor- 
ates which accounted for 4*3 percent of all New York State doctorates in 
1966-67, by 1980-81 will account for an estimated 5*7 percent; engineering I 

doctorates will jump from 10*9 percent of all doctorates in 1966-67 to 16*3 ’*] 

percent in 1980-81; physical sciences will proportionately decline from 13*5 
percent to 10*1 percent* These varying subject area growth rates in Hew York 
State in general conform to the growth rates projected by the U* S* Office of < 

Education for the United States* 




Projections of doctoral output have been made by each graduate 
Institution in the State.* The total of these estimates conforms roughly 
to the aggregat;e projection cited above. However, the rates of expansion 
vary widely among the institutions^ ranging from minimal increase in doc- 
toral output up to a five-fold increase in the period between 1966-67 and 
1975-76. 



In the period 1920-61 approximately 13 percent of those who 
received the doctorate in the United States took their baccalaureate de- 
gree in New York State.** New York has a high pool of talent available 
at the baccalaureate level for graduate study. If additional resources 
for graduate study were available ip the State, a higher portion of this 
pool of talent might logically be expected to remain in-state from bacca- 
laureate to doctoral degree. A progressively declining percent of New York 
State baccalaureates has, however, been remaining in New York State for 
the doctorate. In 1920-29 approximately 66 percent of the New York State 
baccalaureates who received the doctorate anywhere in the United States 
received it in New York State, but in 1960-61 only 48 percent remained in 
New York State. In contrast, over the same period California and Michigan 
retained about the same percents (63 percent and 48 percent respectively), 
Massachusetts declined only from 43 percent to 40 percent and Pennsylvania 
increased from 37 percent to 42 percent.*** 

New York State is also a net supplier of doctorates to the rest 
of the United States. In the period 1960-66, doctorates from New 

York institutions took their first postdoctoral job outside of New York 
State, while 3,928 new doctorates from institutions in other states took 
their first job in New York State. But this position of net "surplus" 
probably has been declining as the rate of doctoral degree output in the 
State has been increasing at a significantly slower rate than in the nation 
as a whole. Moreover, while the State has been a net esqporter of new doc- 
torates in significant numbers in the occupational areas of education and 
government, it has been a net importer of new doctorates in industry in 
most subject areas. 

The net migration of new doctorates into or out of the State 
may be one rough indicator of the supply and demand relationship in 
selected fields in the State, suggesting areas of relative abundance and 
shortage. Tlie State was a net importer of new doctorates in first jobs, 
1960-66, in electrical engineering (6), health sciences (15), and speech 
and dramatic arts (31). It was a significant net exporter in physics and 
astronomy (82), chemistry (51), total engineering (145), total biological 
sciences (280), psychology (216), sociology (60), economics (103), political 



* U.S. Office of Education, Higher Education General Information 
Survey, Schedule 10. 

** Data supplied by National Research Council, Office of Scientific 
Personnel, 1967. 



*** National Research Council, Office of Scientific Personnel, 1967. 






science (L28), history (103), English (87), fine arts and music (71) and 
education (935)* This migration pattern indicates the supply and demand 
position of New York State relative to the nation more than it indicates 
the stated shortages in the various subject areas in the State** 

In addition to the statewide data already collected, the study 
of graduate education will shortly be directed to assess the particular 
plans and capabilities of each doctorate granting institution in the State 
with reference to enrollment, staffing faculties, the financing of graduate 
students, and the cost of graduate education by broad field* Tlie shape of 
graduate education thus defined will be set against assessed manpower needs, 
in order to determine whether New York's needs and resources are in reason- 
able balance or whether remedial action is required* 

Faculty Supply and Demand 

The general pattern of college faculty quality remains sufficiently 
adequate to meet the growing demands of higher education* The percent of 
full-time teaching staff with the doctorate in 4-year institutions has 
steadily increased from 52*7 percent in 1953-59 to 58*4 percent in 1965-66* 
2-year colleges, in contrast, have maintained an approximate 10 percent to 
11 percent of their full-time instructional staff with the doctorate* This 
is due in large part to the special character of these Institutions and 
their needs for faculty whose technical specialty often precludes an in- 
crease of the percentage of doctorates in the faculty* 

Projections of faculty demand to 1980-81 indicate that in a gen- 
eral sense there will be an adequate and indeed increasingly qualified 
supply of college teachers* Because of the observed fluctuations in the 
birth rate, the percent of full-time enrollment lncrea.se in the period up 
to 1980-81 will at no time equal that of the mid-1960*s* For example, in 
four-year institutions, the estimated annual demand for new full-time fac- 
ulty to meet enrollment increases is approximately 2,000 for the year 1967-68 
and is approximately 1,000 for 1969-70, not projected to rise over 1,200 at 
any time up to 1980, At the same time the rate of increase in doctoral 
degrees is projected to rise at a significantly higher rate tlian undergradu- 
ate enrollments, thus providing a net increase in the potential pool of 
college teachers in relation to enrollments* 

There are now marked shortages in selected fields, however, and 
these can be expected to extend into the future* Among the fields of 
shortage of college faculty are mathematics, physics, foreign languages, 
English, sociology, economics, psychology, degree nursing and library 
science* The apparent shortages are also conditioned by the fact that 
college teachers in certain fields, such as foreign languages and English, 
tend to get their doctorate after beginning to teach rather than before* 

Thus quality (If one equates quality with the doctorate)' is "deferred” 
rather than absolute* 

* National Research Council, Office of Scientific Personnel, 1967* 
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The larger and multipurpoae Institutions » both public and private t 
have been more successful In recruiting and retaining doctorates than have 
the smaller and undergraduate centered 4-year colleges. 

As the expected pattern of college enrollments shifts progress- 
ively from private to public and from 4-year to 2-year Institutions, so 
too will the distribution of faculty demand shift. Assuming that student/ 
faculty ratios remain approximately constant, the estimated demand for full- 
time faculty to meet enrollment increases only in the private sector of 
higher education will increase by approximately 40.7 percent between 1965 
and 1975, while the increase in demand in the total public sector will be 
about 120 percent. VAiile 4-year institutions, both public and private, 
will increase in full-time faculty demand by 36 percent, the 2-year colleges 
will have a 200 percent increase. The estimated faculty increase 1965-75 
for all institutions in the State is 74 percent. 

A study of geographic and occupational migration patterns of new 
faculty in the period 1960-66 shows that approximately 55 percent of new 
doctorates from New York State institutions entered college and university 
teaching, and 46 percent of this group entered college and university 
teaching in New York State. Approximately 70 percent of the new full-time 
faculty in community colleges earned their highest degree in New York State. 

These figures on faculty supply and demand have been derived from 
studies by the New York State Education Department, the U.S. Office of 
Education, the National Research Council, and the National Education Council, 
Analysis of data of this sort presently available Indicates that there is 
a sufficient supply of qualified faculty in New York State colleges and 
universities for the next decade in the aggregate hut that there are short- 
ages in some specific fields and institutions. 



Faculty Salaries 

The salaries paid to faculty members of colleges and universities 
in New York State during the academic year 1966-67 averaged approximately 
8 percent above the salaries paid in 1965-66, according to data publlshcid 
by the American Association of University Professors. This represents a 
continuation of the Improvement of faculty salaries as indicated by the 
figures in the 1966 Progress Report. 

As might be expected, differences in both the average salary and 
the range of salaries exist among types of institutions. In terms of 
faculty recruitment, all other things being equal, the data in the AAUP 
Bulletin reveal that the smaller colleges have not strengthened their 
competitive position, although their salaries have Improved. See Table 
on College and University Salaries in New York and College and University 
Compensations in New York in Appendix pages 48 - 51, 
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Supply of Teachers for the Elementary and Secondary Schools 

The expanding role of education in our society* coupled with pro« 
Jected increases in enrollment at both the elementary and secondary levels* 
will result in an increased demand for teachers* This increased demand may 
accentuate shortages existing in several areas at the present time* Al- 
though solutions have been advanced such as teacher aides and the use of 
closed circuit television* in the last analysis the critical element in the 
learning situation remains the individual teacher* 

In areas of specialized Instruction* such as teaching the handi- 
capped and the culturally disadvantaged* the role of the teacher becomes 
more critical as the need for individual attention is greater* The in- 
crease in numbers coupled with the need for greater specialization will com- 
pound the problem of teacher supply* In addition* new organizational re- 
lations and structures within the teaching profession are apt to introduce 
additional factors related to the recruitment* selection* and retention of 
teachers* The interrelationship of school boards* lay advisory committees* 
and teachers' organizations will have a direct bearing on teacher supply 
and demand* 
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It is essential that there be a careful study of the supply of 
teachers in relation to the educational needs of society* Tlie matter of 
supply must be analyzed in terms of graduates of State University* City 
University* and the private institutions* 

Although the problem of teacher turnover in New York State has 
not been studied in depth* the following information is available from a 
report of 300 central schools in 1963** This report showed that on the 
average* 10*4 percent of the teachers employed in 1962* in the schools 
studied* did not return to their positions in the fall of 1963* The major 
reasons given for this turnover are given as follows: 



Reason for Turnover 



Percent of Total Turnover 



Left for other teaching position 27*3 
Maternity 14*2 
Not rehired 12*8 
Retirement 11*5 
Spouse transferred 11*4 
Further study 7*8 



Data from the Department's 1963-64 Professional Personnel Report 
indicate a statewide turnover rate of 17*0 percent (not including New York 
City)* This includes a retirement rate of 1*2 percent* a leave of absence 
rate of 1*2 percent* and an "other attrition" rate of 14*6 percent* 

i 

i * Teacher Turnover in Central Schools* February* 1964* 

New York State Education Department* 
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Assuming this 17 percent turnover rate applies to New York City 
as well as upstate, a total o£ 21,990 teachers did not return to their 
positions in the fall of 1963* According to the National Education Assoeia* 
tionte Teacher SuddIv and Demand in Public Schools. 1963 « New York State's 
colleges and universities graduated only 12, 602 students certified for 
teaching positions within the State, Even if all of these graduates entered 
the teaching field, there would still be over 9,000 vacancies to be filled 
to compensate for turnover plus new positions to be filled to compensate for 
Increasing enrollments. These 9,000 * positions could, of course, be filled 
by people migrating into the State as well as people returning to the pro- 
fession, Data for the 1964-65 Professional Personnel Report indicate that 
as many as 6,6 percent o£ the teaching positions, or approximately 9,000 
positions in 1963-64, may have been filled in this manner. 

In spite of the problems outlined above, the ratio of professional 
staff to pupils enrolled in the State's public schools had declined from 
30,1 percent in 1953-56 to 24,9 percent in 1964-65, In order to acconq;>lish 
this, however, it has been necessary for the schools to eo^loy uncertified 
personnel. In the fall of 1965, for example, 12 percent of the teaching 
positions upstate were filled by uncertified personnel. Of these positions, 
87,7 percent were full-time, for a total of 13,034 full-time teaching posi- 
tions in upstate New York filled by uncertified teachers. 

The emergence of special requirements for teachers may be drama- 
tically illustrated by the problem of staffing classes for the handicapped. 

The Education Department' s statement on Selected Data on Positions Filled 
by Uncertified Personnel in New York State during the 1965-66 school year 
reports "that the professional fields with the greatest percentages of 
positions filled by uncertified persons in 1965-66 were Physically Handi- 
capped (39 percent). Mentally Handicapped (33 percent). Industrial and 
Technical (32 percent). Library (27 percent) and Speech (23 percent)," A 
survey of existing facilities for the training of teachers of handi- 
capped children is being conducted by the Bureiau of Research in Higher and 
Professional Education, 

No reference is included in the ^iaster Plan Revision of the public 
universities or known plans of private institutions that takes into con- 
sideration that need for teachers in the expanding areas of service to the 
emotionally disturbed and the brain injured. These are areas in which the 
pressures of parent organizations and agencies are stimulating the growth 

of programs. The State Education Department's Division of Handicapped Child- 
ren estimates that daring the next ten years 3,000 teachers of the emotionally 
disturbed and 1,000 teachers of the brain injured will be needed. 

The Regents, therefore, encourage the State Education Department to 
undertake measures to study and analyze the requirements for teachers, the 
probable supply to be available, and prepare recommendations intended to 
provide adequate educational services to be included in proposals in the 1968 
Plan for Higher Education, 



THB STUDENT POPULATION 



Enrollment Growth 

In the Fall of 1966, 602,173 full- and part-time students enrolled 
in degree credit courses compared with 569,716 the previous year* The 1966 
full-time enrollment in degree credit courses continued to exhibit growth, 
reaching a new high of 365,437* This represented an increase of 8 percent 
over the 1965 figure, an increase shared by all groups of institutions* 

The numerical increase, 27, 139, was distributed approximately equally be- 
tween the public and private institutions, the former increasing by 14,101 
and the latter by 13, 038* The rate of growth for both types of institutions 
did display a variation* the public institutions increasing at 9 percent and 
the private Institutions at 7 percent* 

Within the public sector, there was also a variation in the growth 
rates of the City University and the State University of New York* The 
State University, comprising almost one-third of the total full-time de- 
gree credit enrollment, experienced an increase in this type of enrollment 
of 11 percent as compared to the City University increase of 6 percent* 

The projected enrollments in public and private institutions are shown in 
Chart 1 on page 15* 

In terms of 2-year and 4-year institutions, the numerical in- 
crease was significantly greater in the 4-year institutions than in the 
2-year institutions, but in terms of growth rates, the 2-year colleges 
continued to exhibit the greater rate of increases 

The full-time degree credit enrollment in 1966 exceeded that of 
1965, as noted* However, the numerical and percentage increases «wre less 
than the increases from 1964 to 1965* This phenomenon was shared by the 
public and private institutions and by 2-year and 4-year institutions* A 
drdAiatic illustration is presented by the 2«yeat colleges where the growth 
rate dropped from 23 percent in 1965 to 12 percent in 1966* The growth 
rate for the total full-time degree credit enrollment declined from 13 per- 
cent in 1965 to 8 percent in 1966* The decline in the growth rate of full- 
time degree credit enrollment was not unexpected as it had been forecast in 
the enrollment projections prepared in August 1966 by the Office of Planning 
in Higher Education* The growing proportion of all college enrollments 
expected in the 2-year Institutions is shown in Chart 2 on page 16* 

The Office of Planning in Higher Education has developed three 
enrollment projections that update the figures presented in the 1966 Report* 
These haVe been labeled Minimum* Basie and Proposed*^ These figures indicate 
chat the full-time enrollment in New York State will increase to a minimum 
of 458*000 students in 1970* It is possible and quite probable, assuming 
changes in the migration patterns, that the figure will increase to 480,000 
by 1970, to 628*000 by 1975, and to 754,000 by 1980, as listed in the Pro- 
posed Projection* (See Tables 4 and 5-C in Appendix)* These projections 
tend to be linear due to the methodology, but the annual numerical increases 
will vary in relation to the variations in the projection base* 

1) Description of methodology and detailed tables in Appendix* 
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*«ecoc<llog to the Beslc Project ioa 




The number end complexity o£ the verleblee involved in the 
development of long-renge enrollment projections mede complete eccureey e 
goal rather than a reality. Taking cognisance of this fact, and after 
consultation with an Advisory Committee of administrators from public and 
private colleges, the State Education Department is seeking to develop a 
computer model for projecting enrollments on a statewide basis. The model 
will utilize a greater number of variables and will develop more detailed 
projections, in terms of class level, fields of specialisation, and 
migration patterns on both statewide and regional bases. 

For planning purposes it is recommended that the figures set 
forth in the Proposed Projection, page 58 in the Appendix, be used. 



Applications for Admission 

During the month of August institutions of higher education were 
asked to compare applications for admission which were processed during 
the academic years 1966 and 1967. As of September 30, 92 private institu* 
tions, representing 70.7 percent of the total number of private colleges 
and universities and enrolling, according to 1966 figures, 84.9 percent of 
total private enrollment, had replied. State University and City University 
provided admissions data for the units within their systems. 

Overall, private institutions of all types noted a 3.7 percent 
increase in the number of applications in 1967 as compared with 1966. On 
the 4->year level 84 institutions, enrolling 85.6 percent of 4-year private 
students processed 141,346 applications, a 4.1 percent increase. Nine 
2-year institutions with 65 percent of private 2-year students processed 
5,467 applications, a decrease of 4.6 percent from 1966. In the public 
sector applications to City University units increased by ll percent while 
State University, for its 4-year or more units, noted a 14 percent increase. 
IWo-year institutions, including community colleges and agricultural and 
technical colleges, increased by 16.4 percent. 

During the period 1958-65. according to State Education Department 
data, on the average applications increased annually among private 4-year 
institutions by 6 percent; private 2-year by 20 percent; public 4-year by 
18 percent and public 2-year by 33 percent. 

There are also differences in the direction of applications 
within the private sector. A study completed in June 1967, for the State 
Education Department by Nelson Associates indicates the number of applica- 
tions received by 15 coeducational schools had increased by 69.4 percent 
between 1961 and 1966. The comparable figure for 10 men's colleges was an 
increase of 25.6 percent and for 23 women's colleges of 31.3 percent. 



Success of High School Graduates Pursuing Postsecondary Education 

This past year an extensive study was made on the success of high 
school graduates gaining admission to some institution of higher education. 
According to the responses, which accounted for 83 percent of the schools 
in the State, 57 percent of the 1966 high school graduates applied to 
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colleges. Of that figure, 88 percent %?ere accepted for admission to at 
least one degree«grantlng Institution. The following table Indicated the 
percentage distribution of acceptees according to class rank: 



Class Rank 


Public 

Schools 


Nonpublic 

Schools 


Total 

State 


Top Half 


93% 


94% 


92%* 


Third Quarter 


78% 


87% 


86% 


Upper Three Quarters 


89% 


92% 


90% 


Bottom Quarter 


68% 


74% 


72% 


TOTAL 


87% 


88% 


88% 



The most disturbing thing shown by the chart above may be the 
fact that 8 percent of the applicants from the top half of the graduating 
classes, and larger proportions from other quarters of the classes, were 
not admitted to even one Institution. It Is of critical Importance to 
understand whether this was due to a lack of space at Individual Instltu* 
tlons or poor counseling that resulted In the student applying to colleges 
that were not suited to his needs or that demanded academic credentials 
which were greater than he possessed. An In-depth study of this question, 
probably on a sampling basis, will be undertaken this coming year and 
reported In the 1968 Regents Plan. 

In addition to the 57 percent of the high school graduates who 
applied to college, another 8 percent Indicated a desire to pursue some 
other type of postsecondary education. Thus, 65 percent of the 1966 high 
school graduates actively sought additional educational experience beyond 
the high school. 

I 

Although It appears that the 1966 graduates who sought additional 
educational experience were generally successful, It must be noted that 
I about 35 percent had no definite educational plans beyond high school. Of 

greater concern Is the fact that almost 25 percent of those students In the 
top half of their graduating class made no application to a higher educa- 
[ tlon institution. Whatever the reasons, which deserve intensive investiga- 

tion and study, this could be a significant loss both to the Individuals 
I who may possess the ability for college work and society which could use 

thalr skills. 

^otal column Is not the average of other two columns. It was calculated 
Independently. Unequal bases of calculation In first two columns result 
In lower figure In total column. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 



The Reference and Research Libraries Program 



The State Education Department's Library Reference and Research 
Resources Program, called the "3-R*s," is concerned with providing access 
to the information resources of the entire State as preserved in its lib- 
raries, both public and private. Thirty-two of the State University of 
Mew York's institutions are participants in the 3-R's Program, and 5 of 
the City University of Mew York's colleges are enlisted in association with 
73 private colleges and universities* 

Since l96A,nine regional Reference and Research Library Systems 
have been chartered by the Regents* With the chartering and registration 
of the South Central Research Library Council in May the entire State is 
now organized to develop reference and research library resources and 
services* The program will attempt to meet the needs of serious library 
users everywhere, including those of students and faculty in all insti- 
tutions, public and private in the State* 

Grants of $35,000 are enabling the Systems to develop a plan 
of service and a communications delivery operation which will improve 
library service not only at City University and State University but 
will aid all advanced researchers in Mew York State* All of the 3-R's 
Systems are busy exploring various approaches to the problems of academic 
and research libraries* One such approach is the Academic and Research 
Libraries Bureau which has been organized in the Division of Library Develop- 
ment for the purpose of providing field services to academic and research 
libraries as well as to the Library Reference and Research Resources Systems* 
The coordination of statewide operations under the 3-R* s Program is vested 
in this Bureau which sponsors regular conferences in cooperative services 
planning. The Bureau has worked closely with the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation and Teacher Education in the evaluation of academic libraries in 
connection with the registration of curricular programs* The Bureau also 
serves as a clearinghouse for research projects sponsored by the 3-R's 
Systems* 



The Library Reference and Research Resources Program is developing 
the use of electronic devices in the acquisition, management, and retrieval 
of information materials* The systems now being designed will be applicable 
in any research library and will be made freely available. The projects 
include: 

I* A Centralized Book Acquisitions study 

2* System design for General Purpose Computer Based Catalog Main- 
tenance for Research Libraries 

3* Development of automation of the Serials Section of the Mew York 
State Library 
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The electronic date projects enumerated above ulll benefit all the 
libraries in the State* The results of experimentation and application at 
the State Library will be made available without cost. 

At the State level, the New York State Library is engaged in a 
statewide interlibrary loan project. This experimental pilot project began 
in March of this year and will terminate March 31, 1968. The Department has 
contracted with 9 subject resource libraries including the New York Public 
Library, Columbia University, Cornell University, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Engineering Societies Library, the Mew York Academy of Medicine, 

Union Theological Seminary, Teachers College, and New York University Libraries 
to provide materials in a program of compensated interlibrary loan. Thus 
colleges and universities throughout the State now have resources available 
to them from great private libraries that were not available before. 

A facsimile transmission network has been established, linking 13 
major libraries in the State with the State Library. The network includes 
installations at Columbia, Cornell, Teachers College, the New York Public 
Library, and receiving stations located at State University institutions at 
Albany, Binghamton and Potsdam. The City University colleges are able to 
participate through the 3-R*s System located in New York City, the New York 
Metropolitan Reference and Research Library Agency, Inc. 



Museums 



The museums of the State are integral parts of higher education, 
representing. through their vast systematic collections the resource material 
necessary to all phases of higher education, undergraduate and graduate study. 
These collections preserve, conserve, and interpret and are essential for the 
transmission of our scientific and cultural heritage. They also serve our 
scientific and cultural heritage as the scientific resource for basic research. 
To perform this function most effectively and efficiently, the museums must 
maintain staffs of specialists in history, science, and interpretation. 

During the past year the museums of the State have shared in the unparalleled 
Increase in attendance which has been characteristic of museums throughout 
the country. 

This has intensified the need for of museum 

exhibit staffs. The Cooperative Training program of the New York oLate 
Historical Association and the State University of Mew York at Oneonta has 
bean successful in alleviating the shortage of museum personnel. The demand 
for graduates of this program continues to exceed the supply. It is antici- 
pated that a new program embodying recommendations for Increased support of 
museums and museum training programs will be developed for the 1968 Statewide 
Plan. The Regents endorse the development of this program. 



Continuing Education 

As society's common body of knowledge increases, new roles appear 
and traditional occupational positions are made obsolete. This requires 
that in addition to the long established obligations to provide formal pro- 
grams for college age youth, greater attention must be given by educational 
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leaders to providing adequate opportunities for all adults to continue their 
education to aid in adapting to changing conditions* The Departaent is now 
foroMlating a position paper on continuing education. While the recoanenda- 
tions contained in the paper have not yet been adopted, the essential preaises 
can be described and are set forth for preliainary consideration. 

1) Continuing education should be a factor in assisting individuals 
and coaoainities to cope with the pressing issues of our tiaes. 

2) Continuing education as it can serve coBoainity needs, aust be 
regarded as an essential public function, along with eleaentary 
and secondary education. 

3) State support for continuing education nay need to be increased 
in order to strengthen local leadership and programs. It is 
felt that State support will stlaulate a body of ideas, tech* 
niques, methods, and materials for continuing education. 

4) Continuing education must be made more accessible to all social, 
vocational and professional groups wherever the need exists in 
all parts of the State. 

5) Stress must be placed on the formation of an effective partner* 
ship among all elements engaged In continuing education: public 
schools, community colleges, public and private colleges and 
universities, business and industry, and the various social and 
civic organisations that have continuing education functions. 

It may be desirable to propose the formation of special centers 
for inner cities. These centers could focus on the learning needs of the 
people in the locality. Program priorities may be assigned to urban pro- 
blems, vocational education, and concern for individual goals. 

Further expression of the Regents attention to this subject took 
the form of a continuing education symposium, held on October 25, 1967, 
arranged by the State Education Department. The emphasis at the symposium was 
to give educators and leading representatives of business and industry, 
various minority groups, government, and labor the opportunity to discuss 
what Continuing Education should provide in New York State, with special 
attention to its role in raising expectations in urban areas. 

It is intended to include detailed recommendations concerning 
Continuing Education in the Regents Plan for Higher Education to be issued 
next year . 



International Education 



The Department's Center for International Programs and Services 
is concerned with developing new programs dealing with parts of the world 
that are often unconsidered, in order to emphasize the increasing import* 
ance of the non-Wes tern areas to our primarily Anglo-Buropean society. One 
such program is the Educational Resources Center in New Delhi, India, which 
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Is now well into Its second yest of operation. This Center Is concerned 
with developing naterlals for use In schools and colleges in the United 
States, and in New York State in particular, about India. Part of this 
work includes asking available books and filos from India. In addition, 
the Center is conducting a workshop on Indian Education for Aoerican 
school adainistrators and supervisors. 

The Center for International Ptogrsos and Services is a oeaber of 
the newly formed National Council on Foreign Area Materials, which was formed 
as the result of efforts initiated several years ago by the State Education 
Department. The Council, consisting of the Center and ten member college 
associations, involves over 300 colleges located in 30 states. The Council 
will bring increased financial and scholarly assistance to the activities of 
the Foreign Area Materials Center which has been operating in New York State 
since 1963 under a grant to the Board of Regents from the U. S. Office of 
Education to prepare educational materials for use primarily In colleges and 
universities. 

The past year has also marked the completion of the first year of 
operation of the Carnegie supported Neglected Languages Program sponsored by 
the Center. Under this program, it Is possible for a student enrolled In 
any college In New York State to study Independently an uncommon language 
not available in the local curriculums. After an evaluation by an examiner 
independent of both the Neglected Languages Program and the college where 
the student is enrolled, the student receives college credit for satisfactory 
%iork. Programs were available in Chinese, Hindi, Japanese, Swahili, Fortu* 
guese and Vietnamese. 

Several new cooperative programs for foreign area studies have been 
organized among New York State private and public colleges. One such program 
is in the Rochester area where arrangements have been completed permitting a 
student at one of the colleges to enroll in a foreign area studies or language 
course at any other college. 

The primary concern of the Center for International Programs and 
Services continues to be that of encouraging the Intellectual development 
of teachers, both in schools and colleges. A range of programs of inservlce 
training and of Independent study and research are supported by the Center. 
These programs range in variety from grants to single Individuals for sunnier 
reading projects to seminars at universities for which graduate credit Is 
given. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACILITIES 



In this section the Regents comment on facilities planning in the 
entire State and specific reference is made to facilities planning at the 
private institutions, at State University and at City University. During 
the past five years the colleges and universities of the State have expended 
approximately one and one-half billion dollars for additions to physical 
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plants or for the improvement of existing facilities. This effort was nec- 
essary in order to accoomodate the growing numbers of students seeking col- 
lege attendance and to provide research and specialized instructional space 
necessary for the conduct of modern educational programs and services* 

During the past five years there has been a shift in the pattern 
of financing with increasing reliance placed upon public funds* Specific 
reference could be made to the increased use of the New York Dormitory 
Authority or to the development, since the passage of the United States 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, of applications by public and 
private institutions for grants under this program* The conviction that 
public support of construction projects for colleges and universities may 
be a continuing obligation of the State and Federal governments was ex- 
pressed one year ago in action taken by the Congress* At that time it was 
decided to set aside a sum of approximately A million dollars per year over 
a three-year period to undertake a detailed analysis of the facilities, plans, 
and requirements of all Institutions and the amounts and sources of iDoney 
that would be required for capital development* This action has resulted 
in the development in New York of a Comprehensive Facilities Planning Project 
for which the Regents, serving as the State Commission for the Facilities 
Act, have accepted an obligation to administer* 

Figures presenting detailed information concerning additions to 
physical plant and sources of funds for the past five years and for the 
next five-year period for all institutions of higher education in the State 
are presented in Tables 6 and 7 of the Appendix* As noted, the expenditure 
over the past five years amounted to one and one-half billion dollars and 
the projections submitted by the individual institutions this year indicate 
that the sum for the coming five years may reach toward 2*8 billion dollars* 

It must be observed that the 1966 Progress Report gave a figure of 1*7A bil- 
lion dollars for anticipated construction in the same period* The discrepancy 
is due in part to the fact that this year's figure incorporates movable equip- 
ment, but the gap in the two estimates underscores the importance of a sharp 
refinement in planning data with regard to construction* This process is now 
well underway* One year ago detailed statistical collecting procedures were 
established in connection with schedules that were a part of the general in- 
formation survey of the U* S* Office of Education* Of particular importance, 
however, is the fact that the Comprehensive Facilities Planning Project will 
permit the collection and analysis of data in such a fashion that detailed 
studies of trends and projections will be possible on a comparable basis 
from one year to the next* 

The Higher Education Comprehensive Facilities Program is divided 
into three parts* The first element, the basis for planning, involves 
analysis of the statewide goals of higher education, the role and scope of 
the individual institution in meeting such goals, and the place of New York 
State within regional and national planning for higher education* In other 
words - Who is to be educated? What type, kind, and level of education will 
he receive? Where will he be educated? 

The second element is directed toward provision of basic and com- 
prehensive data on which projections of facilities needs can be made within 
the goals established in the first element* Data regarding existing and 
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planned academic pxogcama, enrollment, faculty and staff, finances and 
facilities will be collected, analysed, and projected* In order to deter- 
mine facilities needs, the analyst must know what academic programs will be 
offered, the number of students . attracted to such programs, the faculty and 
staff necessary to support the programs and enrollments, and the financial 
sources available* 

The third element of the program Involves assistance to the Indi- 
vidual Institution In projecting Its own needs* Limited financial gratits 
to Institutions for planning purposes may be available In subsequent years* 
Workshops and publications will provide Information on such Items as: the 
use of a data system for planning, procedures for campus and Individual 
facilities planning, and Innovation as it affects the planning of facilities* 
It Is anticipated that as a result of the extensive data collection, Informi- 
tlon will become available to greatly enhance budgeting and planning for 
both the Institution and the state* 
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Sources of Money 

Bonds recently Issued by the State University Construction Fund 
and the Dormitory Authority show steadily Increasing Interest costs and the 
outstanding revenue bond issues of the Fund and the Authority now exceed $l 
billion. The increased cost of such revenue bonds, and the magnitude of the 
construction plans of both public and private Institutions of higher education, 
suggest that the time has come to study the possible limitations of funds 
available from student tuition and fees to repay loans for facilities* For 
example, consideration should be given to the question of whether or not 
the State University can provide enough income at existing tuition rates to 
pay off bond Issues for the academic facilities that are constructed and 
planned* Many private Institutions also are financing a major portion of 
thelx facilities through revenue bonds which are repaid through first call 
on tuition and student fees* The need to repay these bond Issues Is exerting 
pressure fox higher tuition charges and other student fees which may price 
higher education beyond the ability of many students to pay* The use of 
tuition funds for facilities also deprives institutions of resources that 
could be otherwise used for such educational purposes as faculty salaries* 

The Comprehensive Facilities Planning Project authorised by the 
United States Congress Includes a detailed study of the facilities needs 
of all colleges and universities In each individual state during the ten 
years, to determine in detail the amount and kinds of buildings needed, 
to estimate the cost Involved, and to predict probable sources of funds* 

The results of such a study will enable Congress to judge realistically 
the level at which Federal aid for facilities must be provided in the 
future* 



Private Colleges and Universities Facilities Planning 

The private Institutions have Increased their flvh year (I966rl97l> 
capital construction estimate from $774 million, as reported last year In 
the 1966 Revision, to $1,156,595,000 this year* These figures may be com- 
pared with the $601 million that have been expended for construction by 
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private Institutions during the past five years. During the past five years 
(Fall 1961 to Fall 1965) the private Institutions Increased their full*tlne 
enrollnent by approximately 50,000 students. It Is anticipated that the 
Institutions will Increase their enrollment during the next five years (Fall 
1966 through Fall 1970) by another 28,000 students. A comparison of the dl« 
mlnlshlng enrollment growth with the doubling of capital expenditures raises 
some questions. These figures In themselves appear unreliable, but without 
further Information It Is Impossible to comment on the accuracy of the pro* 
Jectlons or on the other factors that might validly explain this seeming 
acceleration of construction. It Is expected that the Comprehensive Facili- 
ties Study will assist In providing answers to this question. 

The private Institutions (as seen In Table 7) are anticipating 
some $312 million In Federal support In the next five years for their con- 
struction plans. To provide support at this level would require, under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act, grants and loans of approximately $60 
million a year to private Institutions alone as compared with the present 
funding of approximately $50 million a year which Is allocated to both public 
and private Institutions. There Is clearly a critical need for more detailed 
analysis of the construction plans of private as well as public Institutions 
so that long-range planning will be realistic. 



State University of New York Facilities Planning 

The 1967 Progress Report and Interim Revision of the Master Plan 
of 1964 for the State University of New York again provides a short summary 
of the facilities which have been constructed during the past year, projects 
currently under construction, and proposed new projects. No detailed In- 
formation Is contained In the report of Appendices with regard to Individual 
campuses or buildings. 

The section of the 1967 Interim Revision of the State University 
Master Plan dealing with facilities addresses Itself to the topic In very 
broad terms. The statement of goals and objectives In facilities planning 
Is highly praiseworthy but of little value unless specific details are pro- 
vided on a campus-by-campus basis enabling plans to be evaluated In terms 
of objectives and the development of regional resources In relation to needs 
at particular levels of study. 

There Is no Indication that the State University has evaluated the 
use of existing facilities or coordinated projections of needs In light of 
the use of such facilities. It Is understood that the facilities research 
division of the Office of Architecture and Facilities Is now establishing 
evaluative processes to refine projection techniques. 

The projections of State University for capital facilities reported 
In the Higher Education General Information Survey for ttie coming five-year 
period show anticipated construction of $1,307,287,000. Future Master Plans 
and related documents must Include greater detail In support of a construction 
program of such magnitude. Preliminary meetings with planning officers of the 
State University have dealt with the Incorporation of construction data ar- 
ranged by campuses In the 1968 Master Plan so as to permit an evaluatlou of 
both present and future conditions. 
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city Unlveraltv of New York Facilities Planning 



The leglslaclon which created the City University Construction 
Fund will greatly assist the City University of New York In neetlng the 
need for additional facilities. It is anticipated that the Construction 
Fund will facilitate the building process and also provide a vehicle with 
which the aiaster planning of campuses and facilities will be Improved. 

The Construction Fund, however. Is not responsible for the development of 
program requirements or educational specifications of the facilities. Such 
specifications depend upon the academic planning procedures and the use, of 
policy planning factors (such as the amount of space needed per student, per 
Acuity memb&r, or similar bases on which projections of facilities needs 
may be made). For example, 1967 Revision attempts to explain the need for 
faculty office space but does not provide explanations for projections of 
other types of proposed space needs. 

The report of the status of the building program In Appendix 1 
of the City University 1967 Revision Indicates that the planning for some 
facilities has not progressed during the past two years. Again, It is an* 
tlclpated that Che development of the City University Construction Fund and 
additional staff services in the central offices of the City University will 
assist In speeding the progress of these projects. 

The 1967 Revision of the Master Plan, In the section on "New or 
Additional Facility Needs," suggests that the City University provide 
housing for the Chancellor, for college presidents, and housing for faculty 
and staff. With regard to housing for faculty and staff it will be possible 
to give serious consideration to the plans as more detailed Information Is 
provided Including proposals as to the method of financing of such construe* 
tlon. Brief mention Is also made as to the feasibility and desirability of 
student housing. This Is a concept with major Implications and merits 
serious study. 

The costs shown on Pages 23 and 24 of the City University Master 
Plan Revision (as reproduced on Pages 62 and 63 of the Appendix to this 
document) show an Increase of $119,774,300 from figures presented In the 
1966 Revision. These costs are presented as broad general estimates of need 
based upon a gross square- foot«per*student factor, a cost per gross*square* 
foot of building space and site acquisition estimates. Because of the Import- 
ance of the programs with their varying demands and the magnitude of the ex- 
penditures Involved, the process developing these estimates must be reviewed 
In detail and refined. It Is understood that officers of the City University 
are undertaking studies and have Indicated a willingness to work with the 
State Education Department in the development of factors for the projection 
of space needs. 

With regard to proposals set forth on Pages 23 and 24 designated 
A, D, H, I, L, 0, P, and Q, the Regents approve the recommendations. It 
Is understood that the costs as presented are estimates which shall not 
limit expenditures. 

With regard to the other recommendations set forth on Pages 23 
and 24, the Regents approve the allocation of funds to City University 
for preliminary planning In order to develop more specific cost figures. 
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Th« dtvttlopMnt of the planning process Is the responsibility of the officers 
of the City University end will include such developments es program require* 
ments, architectural master plans, and preliminary or schematic drawings. 



S tudy of Factors for Projection of Space at Public Universities 

During the coming year, a detailed and careful study should be 
undertaken by the State Education Department of the standards or other 
factors used by the City University and the State University to plan capital 
expenditures and project space requirements for different buildings. These 
unit factors are of fundamental importance in terms of realistic planning 
and an effective relationship between program requirements and eventual 
building costs. 
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PART II 



THE REGENTS’ REVIEW 

OF THE 

STATE UNIVERSITY MASTER PLAN 
1967 INTERIM REVISION 
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REVIEW AND ACTION ON THE 1967 PROGRESS REPORT AND INTERIM REVISION OP THE 
MASTER PLAN FOR THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

V 

Introduction 

i 

The 1967 Report of the State University accurately reflects the 
progress and nosientuai that has been maintained within the University during 
the past year. Full-time enrollments In the University grew from 107,748 
In the fall of 1965 to 119,074 In the fall of 1966. The growth followed 
the pattern projected a year ago. 

Because the essence of any educational program rests In the quality 
of the faculty, It Is particularly noteworthy to read the Impressive list of 
Important appointments made In colleges at all levels. The officers of central 
administration and the staff at the Individual units are to be praised for 
having successfully planned and supervised construction of the necessary fa- 
cilities to accommodate the enrollments In the programs as required. A visit 
to any of the universities' campuses will graphically Illustrate the extent 
of this achievement. All members of the University have a right to be proud 
of their truly monumental accomplishment. Yet growth at so vigorous a rate 
brings with it problems of many kinds. 

The Regents approve of the 1967 Interim Revision of the Master 
Plan of State University unless the following comments are to the contrary 
or propose some modification or qualification. 



ENROLLMENTS 



Recommendation Number 9. That, whereas full approval 
was given to the State University planning goal of 184,650 full- 
time students for the year 1970 as set forth In the 1966 Master 
Plan Interim Revision, but only qualified approval given to 
estimates beyond that data subject to further study; 

and, whereas further study was undertaken in coopera- 
tion with the State Educa^tlon Department to Identify a range 
from minimum probable enrollment growth to maximum foreseeable 
enrollment growth, as well as Interim feasible enrollment growth 
for the State and State University to 1975; 

it Is, therefore, recommended that a feasible enroll- 
ment planning goal for State University for 1975 be established at 
290,400 full-time students as a deliberate choice above the mlnumum 
probable alternative, reflecting gains in college Input rate of under- 
graduates, gains In graduate enrollments and progress In the direction 
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of eventually ptovidlng places fot students In public hlghet 
education equal to the excess of exports over inports who seek 
public higher education in another state. 



The revised enrollnent planning goal of the State University of 
290,400 in 1975 is approved. 

The State University enrollnent goal is based on nany elenentt. 
Among these elements is an expectation that there will be a shift in migra- 
tion patterns of attendance at out-of-state public colleges. Presently there 
is an excess of 25,000 enrollments in such public institutions above imports 
into New York. The goal proposed assumes a willingness on the part of the 
State to provide spaces in public institutions equivalent to the excess of 
students generated in New York but registered in public institutions else- 
where. The equity of accepting such an obligation on the part of New York, 
as in other states, seems obvious and is supported. 

Projections developed by the State Education Department indicate 
that the State University of New York will enroll about 285,800 students 
in 1975, which for practical purposes is the same as the State University 
proposal. Both figures are based on an assumed change in the migration 
patterns of students and upon an assumed increase in the growth of graduate 
enrollments. 

The change in migration patterns will occur as a result of: 

1) a tendency of New York State residents to enroll in New York 
State colleges and universities to a greater degree than at 
present • 

2) a tendency of out-of-state residents to enroll in New York State 
colleges and universities to a greater degree than at present. 

It was assumed that the change in migration patterns would affect 
the public sector of higher education almost exclusively and that the major 
share of this increase would be in the State University, and a lesser amount 
in the City University. 

Conferences and consultations among the various sectors of higher 
education, involving the State and City Universities as well as private in- 
stitutions have produced a greater understanding of the assumptions and 
rationales upon which the projections are based and the differences in the 
projections are reduced. Some differences in methodology still exist and 
continued effort on the part of all concerned parties is recommended. 



TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



It has been obvious for several years that the community and 
i technical colleges represent the most rapidly developing sector of higher 

J education in the State. This has been made manifest by the statistics of 

enrollment growth. Of greater importance, however, has been the emerging 
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ld«a of a conptahantlva aetvice "for every qualified applicant of poat high 
•ehool age." The consequencee of aueh an ideal are ivpreaaive. Rot only 
does it involve service to numbers, but a range of occupational and academic 
programs to match all their needs will have to be developed and will require 
the most careful planning if available resources are to be matched with the 
magnitude of the demand. Concommitant to this concept of service to large 
numbers, referred to as a horizontal component in the report, there is the 
concept of vertical growth to provide "diversified opportunity at various 
levels." The intent is to meet the needs of persons who in times past have 
not been served by any kind of higher education and would include those who 
for one reason or another have not completed high school experience and have 
passed into their adult years. The remarks in Section X of this report deal- 
ing with the disadvantaged place the Regents on record as firmly supporting 
the development of such a vertical component as a critical function of edu- 
cation with a heavy share of the burden on the 2-year college system. 

In order to make the idea a reality, however, it is necessary that 
future plans delineate more precisely what the nature of the new programs 
should be, the numbers of students who should be served, and the location of 
these programs. The older plans for the 2-year college system should be 
updated by a new master plan describing in terms of this enlarged role, the 
framework of the 2-year college system for the entire State. In developing 
such a master plan attention must be given to the important contribution 
being made by existing institutions. 

The growing demand for educational service has been accompanied 
by a concommitant but accelerating increase in the cost and difficulty of 
providing such services. The highly specialized nature of many programs 
has placed a heavy burden on conscientious educators and community leaders. 
The demands for specialized instruction and expensive equipment call for a 
review of regional relationships in connection with community college pro- 
gramming and the possibility of the sponsorship of either institutions or 
cooperative programs by several county units serving a metropolitan area or 
region. 



Therefore, the Regents believe that the State's Master Plan for 
2-year colleges should be brought up to date and includes 

1. A description of measures to establish the vertical component 
referred to in the 1967 Master Plan Revision, and 

2. Propose patterns of regional relationships identifying regions 
and programs that hold promise for development. 



Recommendation A3 in the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That the principle that no existing 2-year college be 
expanded into a A-year college be reaffirmed, and that 
appropriate legislation be enacted to enforce the principle." 
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The Trustees of the State University are to be coanended on their 
reaffirmation of this recommendation* This principle is responsible to a 
very considerable degree for the growing strength and character of the 2* 
year institutions. 



Recommendation 45 in the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan as amended by the State University Board of 
Trustees on March 9, 1967 > stated: 

"That establishment of new community colleges be approved 
in principle for the Olean-Cattaraugus region^ Schenectady 
County, and Saratoga County, when study reveals that such 
action is desirable and feasible." 



No action has been taken by the Regents in connection with Olean* 
Cattaraugus Counties or Saratoga, pending the development of specific pro- 
posals . 



With regard to Schenectady County, the Regents have approved the 
amendment of the Master Plan with regard to establishment of a coimminity 
college in that county. Observing, however, that existing colleges in the 
area, including a community college, have a heavy enrollment of commuting 
students from Schenectady and, further, that enrollments in certain programs, 
especially in the technical field, draw upon a restricted enrollment base, 
the Regents in granting approval have done so on the condition that a plan- 
ning review take place and approval be granted prior to establishment of major 
curricular programs at the new community college. The purpose of this action 
is to promote orderly development of the new college in such a way as to 
strengthen the total resources of the Capital District without contributing 
to undue competition for students, duplication of effort or expenditures. 



Recommendation 46 in the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That those Community Colleges which are located in large 
geographic sponsorship areas or areas of rapid population 
growth be encouraged to consider multiple campus operations." 



Brief reference following the recommendation is made to active 
consideration being given by Erie County Technical Institute to the acquisi- 
tion of a site for its second campus operation. The establishment of a 
branch campus by any institution, public or private, within the State is 
a development that should be reviewed by the Regents. When the study of a 
second location has been analysed by State University, the Regents will 
consider the proposal in relation to educational needs, existing programs, 
and additional costs. 
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Rccoomendatloii 47 in the 1966 Inf t la Revision of the 1964 
Maetet Plan stated: 

"That In accordance with the recomnendation of the Governor, 
the State University proceed to establish and supervise Urban 
Centers of vocational training in Buffalo, the Capital District, 
New York City, Syracuse, Utica, Rochester, and Yonkers, in co- 
operation with one or more coomunity colleges in each urban 
area." 



The Master Plan Revision coosnentary on the prograns of the Urban 
Centers Is brief. The importance of this program warrants more attention 
in annual Master Plan Revisions than State University has provided this 
year. 



The enrollment growth which is likely to increase from approxi- 
mately 900 in the fall of 1966 to approximately 1700 this fall is one 
measure of the increasing attractiveness of the Centers. In time, figures 
on persistence in programs, transfers for additional training, or placement 
in gainful employment will make possible a realistic assessment of the needs, 
scope, and costs of the programs that must be undertaken in our cities. 

The Urban Center Program offers an example of potentially effect- 
ive partnership involving State and City Universities, the community colleges, 
employers, and civic agencies. 



Recommendation 48 In the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That increased support be sought and given to the Agricultural 
and Technical Colleges for the new programs of sub-technical or 
vocational curricula of varying lengths for high school graduates, 
persons of post-high school age, and other adults ^o reside be- 
yond reach of a community college." 



The Regents strongly endorse the principle that full opportunity 
for continuing and vocational education be made available to all the people. 
In the achievement of this objective, it is expected that all educational 
resources will be utilized in a complementary relationship. Such educational 
resources should include the community colleges, the high schools, boards 
of cooperative educational services, other agencies, and cooperative arrange- 
Mnts involving two or more sponsoring units. As a corollary of this prin- 
ciple, it is expected that organizational arrangements and patterns of com- 
munication will be developed to ensure comprehensive planning on a regional 
basis, the avoidance of duplication and competition, and' the effective 
utilization of the State's educational and financial resources. 

The implementation of this principle will involve meetings of 
representatives of the secondary schools who seek to initiate new programs 
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o£ vocational education In consultation with representatives of cosssunlty 
colleges, agricultural and technical Institutions, and other Institutions 
of higher learning In the region. Before the approval of the CoBalssloner 
is given to establish such prograns or to allocate funds to such secondary 
level programs, assurance will have to be provided of consultation between 
the secondary and higher education authorities. 

Conversely, In such cases as programs of vocational education 
initiated at agricultural and technical or community colleges. It will be 
expected that the college authorities will undertake communication and 
consultation with representatives of the secondary schools. No Master Plan 
approvals will be granted nor federal vocational education funds allocated 
for such developments until such evidence of consultation and codlperatlve 
planning has been presented. 



THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 



In the section on the University Colleges the lengthy list of 
faculty appointments Indicates, by the range of academic fields represented 
and the stature of the Individuals appointed, the success that these Insti- 
tutions are achieving In the transition to multiple purpose Institutions. 
The colleges are developing a range of programs and services of great value 
to the professions and to the communities in which they are located. There 
Is a sense of movement, of achievement emanating from these colleges. 



Recommendation 51 in the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That a new college be established In the Herkimer -Rome-Utlca 
area with strong emphasis upon the sciences and technology, and 
that it be conflued to upper divisional and graduate programs 
below the doctoral level." 



"Preliminary planning for the senior College to be developed In 
the Herklmer-Rome-Utlca area has been undertaken. Local leaders In the 
area have been In consultation with State University officers on a wide 
range of matters, and attention Is being given to the development of an 
academic program appropriate to an upper division Institution that offers 
programs only In the range of the Junior year through the level of the 

Master's Degree 

The Regents need mote Information, to be derived from the prelimi- 
nary planning studies that are mentioned. No action on this proposal Is 
possible at this time* 



Recommendation 52 In the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That all existing University Colleges continue their conversion 
from teacher training Institutions to colleges of arts and 
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science, and be encouraged Co fill in Che remaining gaps in 
chelr curricula wlchouc delay." 

V 

I 

If 

This recommendaClon and Che cosnenCs offered In connection with 

I It subscanClaCe Che very considerable progress being made In Che conversion 

of Che UnlverslCy Colleges Co mulcipurpose InsClCuClons. There Is reason 
to commend Che cencral scaff and Che faculCles of chese campuses on Chelr 
remarkable achlevemenCs In Che developmenC of scrong programs In the liberal 
acts and sciences. 

The question of Che Importance of maintaining vigorous programs 
of teacher .preparation represents an objective that must also be realised. 

As was mentioned In the first section of this report, Che Regents are plan- 
ning Co Initiate a study of teacher education In Che State and one Important 
part of this study will deal with Che role of the State University colleges. 
Special attention will be given to Chelr contribution to the supply of ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers for the schools of the State. 



RecommendaClon 53 In the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That all existing or proposed University Colleges be 
encouraged Co offer proposals for new majors In advanced 
technical and occupational curricula to respond to legiti- 
mate pressures from two-year graduates for more advanced 
and broader career opportunities." 



In extending opportunities for 2-year graduates. Including those 
In advanced technical and occupational fields who seek to continue their 
education, the measurement of "legitimate pressures" must be refined In 
quantifiable terms so as to serve the greatest number of persons In the 
fields of greatest Interest and need. This Important task will require 
the attention of manpower and other specialists. The response to the mea- 
sured need will have to be supplied by all sectors of higher education. 

The State University's share In meeting the need will be a major one. 



SPECIALIZED AND STATUTORY COLLEGES 



Recommendation 55 In the 1966 interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That the Specialized colleges. Including Contract colleges, 
not expand their programs of Instruction and research Into 
areas more properly assigned to the University Centers." 






Recommendation 56 in the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That the functions and programs of the Contract colleges 
and the relationship of these colleges to the State Univer- 
sity continue to be studied." 



One year ago the Regents indicated that they had a strong interest 
in the conduct of studies with regard to the meaning of these two recommenda- 
tions. It is understood that the brief reference following Recommendation 55 
in this year's report of the State University refers not to the development 
of formal guidelines but to the fact that officers of the State University 
and administrators of Cornell have been meeting together in a cooperative 
spirit to identify areas where Joint endeavor between the State and Cornell 
Universities might enrich the educational resources of New York. The Regents 
expect further clarification and reports on studies in connection with these 
two recommendations . 



THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 



Material included in the Interim Revision suggests that the Uni- 
versity Centers are rapidly becoming what their name suggests in the fullest 
sense of the term. Faculty appointments include persons of national and 
international stature. Research activities, scholarly publications, and 
public service in a variety of ways are increasingly characteristic of all 
of these institutions. A parallel concern for the welfare and interests of 
the individual student is reflected in plans to develop a college structure 
within the University Centers. 



Recommendation 60 in the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That only one type of University Center be approved for 
the State University, which is the comprehensive general 
campus offering the full spectrum of occupational as well 
as traditional arts and science undergraduate programs, 
graduate and professional programs and schools, and organ- 
ized research and public service units, limited only by 
the obligation to avoid duplication of programs among the 
Centers and Colleges statewide." 



During the past year the Regents have approved recommendations of 
the State University Board of Trustees to amend the Master Plan to include 
the development of a new School of Architecture at Buffalo, a School of 
Nursing at Albany and a School of Nursing at Binghamton. 

In considering the establishment of a School of Business Adminis- 
tration, it is recognized that the State University at Binghamton has offered 
programs in the field of business and accounting since its inception. The 
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' proposal Is basically a reorganization of existing programs which should 
provide a strong base for growth of curricular offerings, development of 
faculty, and enlargement of enrollments. The amendment is approved. 

The recommendation to establish a School of Advanced Technology 
at Binghamton contains three elements: 

1) Establishment of Masters and Doctoral level programs in the 
computer sciences and applied mathematics; 

2) Development of service courses at the graduate level for 
engineers from the local industries; and 

3) Gradual building of a wide range of graduate courses, programs 
and majors in engineering and advanced technology characteristic 
of a school of graduate engineering. 

It is appropriate for a University Center, and particularly one 
located in Binghamton, to take advantage of its resources and to offer 
programs in computer science and applied mathematics. This phase of the 
proposal is, therefore, approved. 

The University Center is properly accepting an obligation to extend 
educational service to local professional groups and industries. The Univer- 
sity is encouraged to build a program of this kind of education. At the same 
time, cognizance must be taken of the fact that Syracuse University has, for 
over fifteen years, offered certain graduate courses in engineering and re- 
lated studies to persons in the area. The Regents reserve judgment on this 
phase of the proposal until additional studies of the possible effect of this 
development upon existing programs in the area have been completed. 

The question of the nature of the graduate program in advanced 
technology with emphasi's on engineering deserves careful study. It will 
take time to develop this academic program. It is to be noted that the 
Office of Science and Technology of the Education Department expects by 
December to have available a study of Engineering Education Resources in 
the State. This study should be carefully considered in terms of what it 
reveals on such important topics as the need for additional graduate pro- 
grams in engineering. Such information may well Indicate that further 
consultation with engineering educators is required. Until the study 
referred to has been received and analyzed, action on this part of the 
proposal is deferred. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Several of the recommendations, numbers 38 through 40, report 
significant progress in building programs of Continuing 'Education on the 
various campuses of the University. The Regents interest in such programs 
is described in Section I of this report. The importance of developing 
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conference centers vith residential facilities is a natter deserving strong 
support* The existence of such centers and facilities would permit many 
cooperative programs to be developed involving units of the State Univer- 
sity, the Education Department, and other educational agencies throughout 
the State* 



LIBRARIES 



The library section of the State University of New York 1967* 
Interim Revision of the 196A Master Plan (as in 1966) is devoted to an 
ambitious projection of growth which would eventually comprise a combined 
collection of all units to exceed 15 million volumes* These plans are 
set forth in general terms* It is proposed that the University create 
sustaining collections of considerable strength on every campus and this 
is to be accomplished with such central services as cataloging and pro- 
cessing, a warehouse operation for lesser used materials and a sophisticated 
communications network. 



The statement take*-, note of the Library Reference and Research 
Resources Program and mentions the participation of State University units 
in the planning and development of the program. It is imperative that the 
State University continue and enlarge its participation in order that the 
State's total library resources will be effectively utilised* 

On Page 39 in the fourth paragraph, the State University proposes 
to introduce library technician programs "in several of our Community 
Colleges*" The statement goes on further, "The experience in other states 
with this type of personnel has been good*" It should be remembered that 
limited experience with this type of program in New York State in 1962 was 
not successful. 

I 

It may be that some significant changes have developed in this 
situation since 1962, but no extensive investigation has been sponsored 
in this State so as to result in such planning as State University now 
proposes for its community colleges* It is recognized, however, that in 
certain regions of the State there has been study given to the possible 
value of such a program, and library authorities have been consulted, 
opportunities assessed, and a basis for program development established* 



The status of these workers, their training and their duties, 
and the need for their services should be studied and programs should be 
developed on a carefully selective basis when need for this kind of 
educational development is demonstrated. 



Recommendation 23 in the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 



"That the ultimate sizes of campus libraries of the State 
University of New York be established to facilitate the 
planning of facilities and acquisitions, subject to 
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continuing Master Plan review, as follows: University 

Centers: 2,000,000 holdings; University Colleges: 

500.000 holdings; Agricultural and Technical Colleges: 

150.000 holdings; Conmunlty Colleges: 100,000 holdings; 

Others: to be determined." 

I The use of the word ultimate In the quantitative projections for 

libraries gives this Recommendation a visionary quality. If It Is to be 
the basis of budgetary and facilities planning It should cite practical 
considerations. For arriving at such considerations, attention may be 
called to "Quantitative Criteria for Adequacy of Academic Library Collec- 
tions" by Verner W. Clapp and Robert T. Jordan ( College and Research Lib - 
raries . September, 1965, v. 26^ pp. 371-80) • These criteria were prepared 
by the Council on Library Resources for the State of Ohio In a study en- 
titled, "The Libraries of the State-assisted Institutions of Higher Education 
In Ohio - Their Maintenance and Development - Guidelines for Policy." The 
criteria present a rational measuring device to judge the present adequacy 
I of academic libraries and on which projections of institution growth can 

be based.* This document may be useful in attempting to predict the develop- 
ment of collections on adequate lines to support the teaching program and 
, the enrollment of the Individual Institutions. 

t 

I 

On a preliminary trail basis the Clapp-Jordan formula was applied 
to measure the adequacy of present collections at the University Center at 
Albany, the University Center at Binghamton and the University Colleges at 
> Cortland and New Palts. The results suggest that the volumes at Albany 

; constitute about 41 percent of the number called for under the formula and 

the same figure applies at Binghamton. At Cortland, on «the other hand, 
the present holdings are about 5 percent in excess of the requirements set 
under the formula as adequate In relation to teaching programs and enroll- 
ment, while at New Paltz, the holdings are about 84 percent of those that 
the formula would suggest. This exercise, done on the basis of general 
Information available, represents a crude Index of the fact that an analysis 
i on a campus-by-campus basis may suggest the need to accelerate or to slow 

down rates of growth In relation to existing educational programs. It must 
also be kept In mind that the rate of development of library collections may 
also be dependent upon the achievement of building programs on schedule and 

! the availability of library manpower. 

1 

The number of titles and volumes in or projected for a library's 
collections Is by no means an Index of Its value to the learning process. A 
quality factor Is the sine qua non of collection development. The collection 
should Include the best and most useful materials In each field which Is 
encompassed In the curriculum and In the basic research areas envisaged. Mote 
Important than the size of the collection per se Is its quality In relation 
to programs offered. 

* The criteria Include: (a) a minimum number of volumes (50,750) 
for a basic collection (b) 100 volumes per faculty member, (c) 

^ 12 volumes per student (graduate and undergraduate), (d) 12 vol- 

^ umes per student In honors or Independent study programs, (e) 

335 volumes per undergraduate major, (f) 3,050 volumes per Master's 
\ Concentration, (g) and 24,500 volumes per Doctoral Field. 
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The pxogram as embodied in the sum of the llbraty tecommendatlons 
presents a problem. Recommendation 2A projects a highly sophisticated com- 
munication network. Recommendation 25 is concerned with the centralised pro* 
' cessing and retrieval of information. Recommendation 26 is concerned with 
a warehouse facility. None of these recornmendations takes into account or 
makes provision for the bibliographical planning and control which would be 
essential to the effective realization of any of these functions and objec* 
tives. Moreover, Recommendation 23 presupposes collection sizes to achieve 
self-sufficient libraries on every campus. Why are elaborate plans for com- 
munication and dissemination of materials through the entice system being 
projected while at the same time self-sufficiency is recommended for each 
campus? 



The Master Plan also suggests that State University will operate 
as a library resource, self-sufficient within its total body of campuses. 

This means that its programs for the expansion of curricula will require 
the development of a total library resource equal to, if not exceeding, any 
of the largest presently known research libraries in this country. This 
complex of library collections would represent an aggregate rather than a 
real research library because the incidence of duplication from campus to 
campus would be high, perhaps in the neighborhood of 60 percent to 70 percent. 
The Plana for communication projected for State University should take into 
account the much larger picture of increased bibliographic access on a state- 
wide and even a national basis. The State Education Department is involved 
in statewide bibliographic planning, and it is essential that the State Uni- 
versity relate its program to the development and exploitation of statewide 
information resources. The^resent experience in interlibrary loan sponsored 
by the library reference and research resources program is an attempt to 
solve the procedural problems in statewide access, so as to make free and 
conveniently available the great subject resources of the State, both public 
and private, in a compensated system of inter library exchange. It looks 
toward a coordination of bibliographic development on a statewide basis which 
is revolutionary and demands bold and imaginative planning. 

Tlie potential which resides in the State University for the de- 
velopment of a powerful research collection must proceed through coordinated 
planning. The projections set forth fo^' its growth in this Master Plan re- 
quire the most careful bibliographic organization and surveillance if it is 
to succeed. The Master Plan does not describe a mechanism within the State 
University for accomplishing this sort of coordination. Serious consideration 
should be given to a proposal similar to that of City University, with ref- 
erence to its establishment of a coordinator of library services. 



EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 



Recommendation 28 in the 1966 Interim Revision of the 1964 
Master Plan stated: 

"That a University of the Air be established to produce 
college-level courses to be offered to the people of the 
State via educational television, radio, and motion picture, 
and to coordinate such audio-visual production with the 
campuses of State University offering course credit." 
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The Regents note with approval that the microwave New York network , 
an Interconnection of the independent educational television. stations in 
New York, will become fully operational in October *67. Its programming will 
be drawn from national, regional, and local sources* The Network will also 
draw upon programs produced by the State Education Department and the Regents' 
chartered BTV councils that operate. the educational stations of the network. 

I 

The State Education Department, during the past year, has produced 
a television film series on "Education and Communication" for higher instl* 
tutlonal credit, and will make available a series on dramatic literature, 
and a series to be used by both State University units and private insti- 
tutions of higher learning interpreting developments in American civilization* 

Recommendation 28 in the 1966 Interim Revision of the State Uni- 
versity Master Plan called for the establishment of a University of the Air; 
this was. begun in the Spring of 1966. This fall, the State University and 
City University will offer, through joint sponsorship, a series of basic 
undergraduate freshman and sophomore courses. The Regents note that City 
University omitted reference to this program in their Master Plan Revision 
for 1967. It is understood that the City UAiversity intends to include a 
detailed description in their 1968 Plan when a long-range program will be 
completed. 



As a further step in the developing use of new instructional devices. 
Instructional. Resources Centers have been formed on more than half of the 
State University Campuses. 

A committee has recently been established under the chairmanship 
of the Director of Educational Communications in the Education Department. 

It includes representatives of the State and City Universities and selected 
private institutions, to assess the needs and resources for the preparation 
of specialists in this field. The study will be addressed to requirements 
at both the technical and professional levels. The Regents encourage this 
study and will look forward to recommendations in connection with the 1968 
Regents Statewide Plan for Higher Education that will set forth in detail 
the kinds of programs that should be considered, the level of study involved, 
something of the numbers that would represent a desirable enrollment, and 
the location of such programs at public and private institutions. 
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REGENTS REVIEW 



CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

I 1967 INTERIM REVISION OF THE MASTER PLAN 

The third Interitn Revision, submitted by the Board of Higher 
^ Education of the City of New York, focuses upon major developments and 

incorporates a limited number of new proposals. In so doing, this 
Revision returns to the format of earlier Master Plan Revisions, but It 
anticipates an ambitious planning document In the fall of 1968. 

h 

5 ’ 

The Interim Revision Is presented In a format that Is suggested 
'i In the original legislation establishing the master planning process, and 

the comments offered in this part will be arranged In relation to that 
i presentation. 

With the assurance of Increased financial support provided under 
the legislation passed In the spring of 1965 to establish a City University 
Construction Fund, and provided with a forraula for State and City financial 
support for operating budgets, the University moved forward aggressively 
to meet problems of Increased enrollment, needed facilities, and new and 
special programs for the disadvantaged. Although these major undertakings 
are in their early phases of development. It Is nonetheless evident that 
significant progress Is being realized. 

With the comments that follow, the Regents give general approval 
to the 1967 Revision of the Master Plan of City University and those 
amendments of the facilities section set forth on page 23 and 24 as 
modified in the Appendix of this document, pages 62 and 63* 






o I 

ERIC 



Academic Program Development and Emphasis 

In reporting on curricular and educational developments, refer- 
ence Is made to the opening In the fall of 1967 of Richmond College for 
junior year programs and York College which is admitting a freshmen class. 
In order that the Regents may follow the plans of development of these 
Institutions in regard to their relationship to other divisions of the 
State University and to private institutions, it Is urged that future 
reports Include more detailed Information with regard to enrollments, 
programs, and facilities plans for these new colleges. These are major 
undertakings, and they deserve careful consideration and strong support. 

The Regents approve the amendment of the 1967 Interim Revision 
of City University to establish the Bronx Center of Hunter College as a 
senior college of the University. 

It is evident that the doctoral programs projected a year ago 
have been vigorously developed. The reference to additional doctoral 
programs indicates that work Is underway to prepare programs leading to 
doctoral degrees In education. This consideration extends to such areas 
as Educational Administration, Educational Psychology and Social Founda- 
tions of Education. Several of these programs have been under considera- 
tion for at least three years, and In view of the fact that the City 
University possesses special resources to offer strong programs in these 
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areas. It Is hoped that development can perhaps move from the level of 
consideration to implementation. The special programs of the urban 
environment give a particular urgency to this development In order to 
serve more effectively the populations of the inner city. 

labile urging the programs in the field of education a special 
word of recognition and commendation must be offered to the faculties and 
staffs of the University for their excellent record of interest in the 
preparation of thousands of bachelor's and master's candidates for teach- 
ing in the schools of the City of New York and of the State. Examination 
of the programs offered and contemplated reflects a sensitivity to the 
changing conditions in the classroom and the pupils who must be served. 

In describing the process under which new programs for the 
community colleges are studied, approved, and offered. City University's 
Interim Revision uses four meaningful categories. Future reports should 
include a description not only of the categories but of the measures used 
to evaluate the need for a new curriculum and the relationship of the 
program in any one of the units of the University to other institutions. 

With regard to the development of community colleges, the 1967 
Master Plan Revision lists all of the community college programs that are 
approved but not yet offered, and those in stages of development or pre- 
liminary consideration. Realizing the large population base, the complex 
nature of the economic, social, and cultural life of New York City, the 
general relationship between the demand for educational services on the one 
hand and the provision of such services on the other, results In such a 
wide gap that all the programs mentioned can safely be given further con- 
sideration and development. The Regents encourage the officers of the City 
University to proceed with their work in this regard. 

In connection with the development of new programs, however, 
attention is called to the remarks about community college and agricultural 
and technical curricular development in the section of this report per- 
taining to State University. Specific reference is made to the necessity 
of developing cooperative arrangements under which officers of secondary 
schools Initiating vocational and adult programs communicate with rep- 
resentatives of higher education institutions before such programs are 
initiated. The same obligation holds equally for officers of the units of 
the City University in that they should develop reciprocal arrangements 
with officers of secondary schools before vocationally related programs 
are developed in the community colleges. Cooperative consultation is a 
prerequisite to the development and establishment of programs that will 
operate In a complementary and efficient relationship. It Is requested 
that the 1968 Report of the City University provide information on progress 
made In connection with this request. 

The reference in the Community College section to a serious study 
of a University-wide approach to tianguage and Area Studies Is commended. 
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Medical Education 



At the time the interim revision was prepared the possibility of 
an affiliation between the University and an existing medical school was 
still under study. During the summer, however, an agreement was reached 
between the officers of the City University and those of the Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine. This association will bring into a coordinated work* 
ing relationship the very considerable resources of the two institutions 
in the field of study for the Doctor of Medicine and in a variety of areas 
of study leading to the Doctor of Philosophy. Resources for research and 
special study will also be available in a particularly effective manner. 

The affiliation of the City University and the Mount Sinai School 
of Medicine has been approved by the Regents. 

The interim revision also deals at length with the importance of 
establishing a City University Health Careers Center. Through this de- 
velopment an ambitious attempt will be made to meet some of the severe 
shortages that exist in the health manpower field that affect the City 
and State. The Regents encourage the members of the B?ard and officers 
of the Universiity to develop a Health Careers Center and to submit specific 
proposals concerning developments, as appropriate. 



Service for the Disadvantaged 

City University has now developed three major programs that serve 
3,600 disadvantaged students. The number enrolled is modest in relation 
to the need, but in the short time that programs have been created it is a 
very considerable achievement. 

In these programs an effort is made to seek out students in the 
ninth grade and give them special assistance so that they can qualify for 
the colleges their capabilities suggest. Another phase of this program 
called "College Discovery" makes it possible for high school graduates, 
whose grades have not reflected their true potential, to enter community 
colleges and complete work toward an associate degree. 

The special "SEEK" program financed by the State Legislature and 
the Board of Higher Education made it possible to enroll over 1,200 stu- 
dents in all branches of the University drawing high school graduates who 
resided in poverty areas in the City. Through a broad program of guidance 
and financial assistance, these students are helped to continue their 
education or improve their vocational skills. 

In considering educational opportunity, a proposal is made that 
the City University accept a role for educational development In Harlem. 
This is an imaginative proposal tuned to the needs of the City at this 
time. It Is hoped that considerable progress can be made on this subject. 
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Interim Revision of the City University of New York Master Plan for 
Libraries, 1967 



It Is obvious that the libraries of City University have been 
working closely and extensively together under the leadership of the 
Council of Chief Librarians recently chaired by Bernard Krelssman of 
City College, this fact is underscored by the Downs' survey of library 
personnel, the Relchmann and Stephens' feasibility study of cooperative 
procedures, and the compilation of the City University Union List of 
Periodicals by Professor Margaret K. Rowell. 

The 13 libraries located at 16 separate locations are growing at 
a steady pace, and university officials must be commended for their efforts, 
but the report falls to point out plans for strengthening the collections 
or the maximum size that the collections will develop In the various units. 
Almost half of the collection Is at City College. Although there are no 
barriers to faculty and graduate students who wish to borrow books and 
materials from any of the units, at the same time, undergraduate students 
do not have the same privileges. It Is recommended that City University 
should be more specific in outlining plans to take care of undergraduate 
l ibrary needs . 

Unquestionably, colleges and universities must be able to meet 
the needs of their undergraduates, but when It comes to the development 
of collections for faculty, graduate study and research, it is desirable 
to avoid unnecessary duplication at the four largest units . City College, 
Brooklyn College, Queens College, and Hunter College. The major units 
should participate in cooperative book selection and cooperative pur- 
chasing . Cooperative collection planning will give the major library 
units collections which will complement rather than duplicate each other. 

In addition to Increased emphasis on cooperative planning, book 
selection, and purchasing by the four major units, since all four are 
membe:^s of the 3*k*s System of New York Clty» (the New York Metropolitan 
Reference and Research Library Agency, Inc., better known as METRO), It Is 
strongly recommended that these institutions work closely within the 
framework of METRO'S plans for acquisitions development and especially with 
any new programs for physical access or technological access to the un« 
tapped resources of the highly specialized libraries In the area, when 
access (physical, facsimile or electronic storage) to these resources are 
available through the evolving METRO program. Improved methods of com- 
munications through facsimile transmission and other electronic devices 
that are being developed through the 3-R's Program will make It possible 
for these collections to serve as a single great resource for undergraduate 
as well is graduate students and faculty in City University. It Is 
recommended that the Master Plan indicate an intent to cooperate* fully with 
the Reference and Research Libraries program, particularly with the New 
York City regional system. METRO . 

Cooperative activities of the libraries of City University will 
be greatly enhanced and strengthened by the appointment of a University 
Dean for libraries. The officials of the University should be congratu- 
lated for planning to create this position which will provide the kind of 
coordinated library development needed by the University with Its libraries 
scattered all over the city at the various units. 



Even with the absence of a chief library administrator for the 
University, the Council of Chief Librarians has made many significant 
achievements in cooperative activities, e.g., the liberalized interlibrary 
loan, truck delivery service between libraries, and the installation of 
TUX Intercommunications at several of the libraries. It is quite evident 
that the magnitude of cooperative activities initiated by the Council of 
Chief Librarians played a significant role in the new plans for the ap- 
pointment of a Unl'v’ersity Dean for Libraries. 

While the four major units of the University have joined METRO 
and will benefit from their affiliation in the 3-R's, the 2-year colleges 
have been slow or reluctant to join, and in most instances their collections 
are the weakest. The rapid growth of their student bodies, and the in- 
exorable growth of their curricula, compound the oifficulties of providing 
adequate library service in these institutions. If the 2-year college 
libraries are to serve their campuses more effectively, it is recommended 
that they plug into the vast resources of METRO . It must hastily be made 
clear, however, that several City University librarians are giving in- 
valuable leadership in METRO as officers and key members and chairmen of 
important committees that are working diligently to improve reference and 
research library services through the 3-R's. 

City University's greatest library potential is its vision and 
foresight for its goal of seeking "ways of improving coordination with 
other libraries in the City and the State and taking advantage of tech- 
nological development " thus clearly indicating that library service 

will be coordinated with the 3-R's program. 



Evening Division, Continuing Education and Summer Session Programs 

In this section the University set forth a series of objectives 
aimed at giving adult and part-time students the same opportunity as 
others to achieve their educational goals. The potential, in terms of 
population to be served, is so large that attention should be given to 
development of pilot programs in order to obtain more detailed information 
on program costs and facilities that will be required to achieve these 
commendable objectives. 



Facilities Development 

Comments concerning the material presented by City University 
with regard to facilities are contained in the first section of this 
report, along with remarks about facilities in the State University and 
the private Institutions. On page 22 of the 1967 Interim Revision of the 
City University Master Plan, reference Is made to the fact that If enroll- 
ment goals are to be achieved, the facilities proposed must be provided. 
This Is a reminder well worth keeping before all concerned. 



Faculty and Staff Development 



The keynote of the chapter la expressed in the sentence, "The 
provision of arrangements and conditions which will facilitate effective 
teaching and counseling of students, research and growth in a chosen pro- 
fession, and participation in the development of the institution are as 
essential as the salaries and benefits necessary to compete with superior 
institutions in a nationwide or worldwide market." 

In these days of relatively high mobility on the part of faculty 
members, the reference to the need to improve the flexibility of the retire- 
ment system is highly important. Continued attention should be given to 
this matter. 

One of the major considerations characteristic of the academic 
life is the provision of tenure to qualified members of the faculty. It 
is noted with interest that a careful study is being undertaken, and 
serious consideration will be given to any recommendations that result 
from the study. 

The section on the student personnel services lists objectives 
In terms of the ratio of students to professional counselors. The sug- 
gestions realistically make a distinction in the requirements for full- 
time students as against those in special programs such as "College 
Discovery" and "SEEK". It would be helpful to have some background in- 
formation on the studies that led the Council of Deans of Students to set 
these particular objectives. 

In making reference to the planning process, attention is called 
to the necessity of involving members of the faculty and the University 
community in the planning process itself. The Chancellor and members of 
the staff are to be congratulated for the establishment of planning pro- 
cedures on each campus. Planning for higher education, by its special 
nature, requires cooperative effort if it is to be successful. 



Enrollment Goals and Policies 

In 1966, the Board of Higher Education established a long-range 
enrollment goal by stating Its determination "to offer the benefits of 
post-high school education to all residents of New York City who are able 
and eager to avail themselves of these benefits." 

It is encouraging to note that the City University did achieve 
its goal of offering admission to one-fourth of the high school students 
who graduated In June 1966. This achievement was made possible by 
utilizing existing permanent and temporary facilities, and by the opening 
of five City University College Centers. After one year of experience with 
this new policy, the enrollment projections for the senior colleges have 
been revised upward on the basis of increased retention rates. 

To facilitate long-range planning, projections of graduate 
students at the senior colleges and the Graduate Center should also be 
provided for the period to 1975. 
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Relationships to Other Institutions 



In this chapter the City University describes some of the 
relationships that exist or are being developed with other institutions 
including the State University system. While commending the officers of 
the University and the Board of Higher Education on what has been achieved, 
it must at the same time be remarked that the record of active cooperation 
among some or all the institutions of the State in pooling their resources 
to meet acute educational needs is not an impressive one. This remark 
would apply equally to the State University, the City University and to 
the private institutions. 

In commenting upon progress made by the City University during 
the past year, special note should be taken of the visit during 1967 of 
the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Their visitation, the 
first since-4:he University had achieved its present organizational status, 
resulted in a vote to reaffirm the accreditation of the University and to 
call it a "first rate institution." 
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Table 1 



College and University i 


Salaries in New York 




A. Salaries 


1964*65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1. Conplek Universities 

City University of New York 
Average Salary 


$11,694 


$12,123 


$12,235 


Range of Institution Averages 

High 


12,185 


12,460 


13,459 


Low 


11,182 


11,125 


12,539 


Annual Change 

Amount 




429 


1,112 


Index 


100 


104 


113 


State University of New York 
University Centers 
Average Salary 


10,230 


10,719 


11,731 


Range of Institution Averages 

High 


11,632 


11,008 


12,033 


Low 


9,793 


10,181 


11,231 


Annual Change 

Amount 




489 


1,012 


Index 




105 


115 


Private Universities 
Average Salary 


11,224 


11,741 


12,425 


Range of Institution Averages 

High 


12,836 


13,357 


13,363 


Low 


8,808 


9,061 


9,968 


Annual Change 

Amount 




517 


684 


Index 


100 


105 


110 


11. Four Year Institutions 

State University of New Yoik^ 
Four Year Institutions 
Average Salary 


9,080 


9,456 


110,249 


Range of Institution Averages 

High 


9,505 


9,643 


10,587 


Low 


9,001 


9,149 


9,919 


Annual Change 

Amount 




376 


793 


Index 


100 


104 


113 



Private Colleges 



Average Salary 


8,623 


9,059 


9,630 


Range of Institution Averages 


High 


10,312 


10,380 


10,993 


Low 


6,829 


7,202 


7.274 


Annual Change 


Amount 




376 


571 


Index 


100 


105 


112 



1. Excludes contract colleges and specialized colleges. 



Table 1 Continued 



111. Two Year Colleges 

State University of New York 
Agricultural & Technical Colleges 
Average Salary 

Range of Institution Averages 

High 

Low 

Annual Change 

Amount 

Index 



te 

i 

4 



B. Compensations 

I. Complex Universities 

City University of New York 
Average Compensation 
Range of Institution Averages 

High 

Low 

Annual Change 

Amount 

Index 

State University of New York 
University Centers 
Average Compensation 
Range of Institution Averages 

High 

Low 

Annual Change 

Amount 

Index 

Private Universities 

Average Compensation 

Range of Institution Averages 

High 

Low 

Annual Change 

Amount 

Index 

II. Four-Year Institutions 

State University of New York 
Four-Year Institutions^ 

Average Compensation 
Range of Institution Averages 

High 

Low 

Annual Change 

Amount 

Index 



1964*6S 


1965-66 


1966-67 


$ 8,966 


$ 9,052 


$ 9,616 


9,301 


9,276 


9,854 


8,212 


8,424 


9,083 




86 


564 


100 


101 


107 


It ions in 


New York* 




1964-65 


1965*66 


1966-67 


$11,869 


$12,401 


$13,751 


12,359 


12,737 


14,029 


11,356 


11,403 


13,069 




532 


1,350 


100 


104 


116 


11,453 


12,463 


13,703 


11,862 


12,807 


14,038 


10,939 


11,839 


13,197 




1,010 


1,240 


100 


109 


120 


12,559 


13,250 


14,109 


14,396 


15,146 


15,762 


9,036 


9,847 


10,824 




691 


859 


100 


106 


109 



10,289 


11,006 


11,899 


f 


10,623 


11,220 


12,352 


i 


10,070 


10,652 


11,583 


4 

V 




717 


893 


i' 


100 


107 


116 


p 



*Salary plus fringe benefits* 

1. Excludes contract colleges and specialized colleges. 
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Table 1 Continued 

1964-65 



1965-66 1966-67 



Private Colleges 

Average Compensation 
Range o£ Institution Averages 

High 

Low 

Annual Change 

Amount 

Index 

111* Two-Year Colleges 

State University of Hew York 
Agricultural & Technical Colleges 
Average Compensation 
Range of Institution Averages 

High 

Low 

Annual Change 

Amount 

Index 



i 9,567 


$10,121 


$10,718 


li 


14,443 


14,977 


15,552 


'i 


7,184 


7,691 


7,779 






554 


575 


4 

1 


100 


106 


112 


1 

1 


10,026 


10,542 


11,233 


\ 

? 


10,398 


10,799 


11,510 




9,180 


9,819 


10,615 


% 




516 


1,207 




100 


105 


^ 113 


A 

y 



% 






Source: American Association of University Professors Bulletin . 51 (285-288) 
June 1965; 52 (179-181) June 1966; 53 (177-180) June 1967. 
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COMPLEX UNIVERSITIES 



City University of New York 
Brooklyn College 
City College 
Hunter College 
Queens College 



State University of New York 
at Albany 
at Binghamton 
at Buffalo 
at Stony Brook 



Private Complex Universities 
Columbia University (Incl. Teachers Coll.) 
Cornell University 
Fordharn University 
New York University 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Syracuse University (Incl. Coll, Lib, Arts) 
University of Rochester 
Yeshiva University 



Four Year Institutions 



State University of New York, Colleges at 



Brockport 

Buffalo 

Cortland 

Fredonia 

Geneseo 

New Paltz 

Oneonta 

Oswego 

Plattsburgh 

Potsdam 

Private Four Year 

Adelphi University 
Alfred University 
Bard College 
Canlsius College 
Clarkson College of Technology 
Colgate University 
College of New Rochelle 
College of St, Rose 
Cooper Union 
D*Youville College 
Hamilton College 
Hartwlck College 
Hobart & William Smith 
Hofstra University 
Iona College 
Ithaca College 
Long Island University 
Manhattan College 
Manhatt anvil le College 



Inst Itutlons 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
Pace College 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Pratt Institute 

Rosary Hill College 

St, Bernardlne of Siena College 

St, Francis College 

St, John Fisher College 

St, Lawrence University 

Skidmore College 

Union College & University 

Union Tlieological Seminary 

U. S, Merchant Marine Academy 

Vassar College 

Wagner College 

Wells College 

St, John's University 

Barnard College 

Utica College of Syracuse University 



Table 2 

New York State College and University Enrollment Projection 
Comparison of Degree Credit Enrollments 
Fall 1965 and Fall 1956* 
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♦Preliminary Data 

souiceicoiuge & University Enrollment, Hew York Stete, Fall 1966, Preliminary Survey, December 1966. Bureau 
Statistical Services 
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Table 3 

Comparison of New York College and University 
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Full-Time Enrollment 
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A** 

A 

A 




Actual 1965-1966 and 


Projected 1966 




1 

j 

/ 

1 

jC 

\ 






ACTUAL 


1 


PROJECTED 




W 




ENROLLMENT ‘ 


ENROLLMENT ^ 




k 

\ 




1965 


1966 


1966 


\ 




A-Year Colleges 


283,773 


304,359 


307,200 


s 

,3 

{ 


f 


Private 


17«),218 


191,780 


191,400 


\ 


k 

i’ 

& 


Public 


104,355 


U2j579 


115,600 


4 


) 


CUNY 


45,580 


48,355 


50,300 


\ 


7-r 

j' 


SUNY 


58,975 


64,224 


65,300 


? 


it' 


2- Year Colleges 


54,525 


61,078 


63,800 


T 


.X 

J- 


Private 


5,752 


6,228 


6,300 


s. 


i 


Public 


48,773 


54,850 


57,600 


h 

i 


1 

if 


Ag. & Tech. 


8,960 


9,783 


9,700 


1 

’n 


y- 


Comm, Coll, 


39,813 


45,067 


47,900 


J 

1 


it 

f** 


NYC 


11,917 


13,702 


15,300 


7] 

1 


> 

li ^ 


Other 


27,896 


31,365 


32,600 


X 

y 


h 

1* 

i 


Total 


338,298 


365,437 


371,000 


i 

A 




Private 


184,970 


198,008 


197,700 


A 

\ 


!• 

Ct 


Public 


153,328 


167,429 


173,200 


i 

t 


t 

k 

S'- 


CUNY 


45,580 


48,355 


50,300 


\ 

-i 

4 


V* 

A* 

V 

? 


SUNY 


107,748 


119,074 


122,900 


*4 

V 



l« College and University Enrollment in New York State 
Preliminary Survey - Bureau of Statistical Services 
2. Actual and Projected Enrollment in New York State Institutions of 
Higher Education, 1966 - Office of Planning in Higher Education 
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METHODOLOGY SUMMARY FOR 1967 ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 
FOR NEW YORK STATE TO 1980 
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Table 4 

New York State College and University Enrollment Projections 
Minimum, Basic and Proposed Full-Time Projections 

IV67-1975 



f 







Minimum 


Basic 


Proposed 


¥ 


Year 


Projection 


Projection 


Prelection 


V 

i 


1967 


399,400 


402,900 


404,800 


i 


1968 


416,100 


423,500 


427,400 


V 


1969 


433,200 


445,000 


451,000 


1 


1970 


458,000 


472,500 


480,700 




1971 


481,300 


498,500 


509,100 


t* 

\ 


1972 


505,500 


523,300 


538,600 . 


A 

A 


1973 


528,300 


551,200 


566,900 


V> 


1974 


551,400 


577,300 


595,700 


f, 

1 

'd 

V 


1975 


577,600 


606,800 


628,000 


p 

y 

V 


1976 


602,200 


634,700 


659,000 


V 

i 


1977 


623,400 


659 , 100 


686,300 


{ 


1978 


641,400 


680,800 


710,800 




1979 


659*100 


701,000 


733,800 


> 

k 


1980 


673*800 


718,600 


754,100 


1’ 

s'- 


NOTE: 








V* 


Minimum* College Input 


Rate Annual 


Increase 03 Undergraduate 


to Graduate Ratio 



Basic* College Input Rate Annual Increase l«l Undergraduate to Graduate Ratio 9:1 
Proposed* College Input Rate Annual Increase 1.3 Undergraduate to Graduate Ratio 9:1 
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EMROIXMENT METHODOLOGY 
For Use with Tables 4 and 5 



The methodology is based on: 

!• An inductive method. 

2. The relationship of high school graduates cumulated over a prior 
four year period to the undergraduate enrollment - (New York College 
Input Rate). 

3. The relationship of undergraduate to graduate enrollment excluding 
first professional. 

4. An annual Increase In first professional enrollment of 1000 students 
to a figure of 20,000 which Is then held constant. 

5. An unclassified enrollment figure held constant at 10,000. 

6. !^ree projections were developed, the Minimum, Basic, and Proposed; 
variations In technique are shown on the following page. 

The Inductive approach refers to the fact that the total enrollment 
Is the result of the summation of projections of undergraduate, graduate, 
first professional and unclassified enrollments. 

The relationship of the high school graduates over a four-year 
prior period to the full-time undergraduate enrollment In New York State 
has been labled the New York College Input Rate . In 1966, the New York 
College Input Rate was calculated to be 38.6. This means that In 1966 
the undergraduate enrollment In New York colleges and universities was 
equivalent to a figure that amounted to 38.6% of the high school graduates 
cumulated over a prior four -year period. 

The undergraduate figures In the Minimum Projection are based 
on an annual Increase in the New York College Input Rate of 0.9, which 
Is based on the average annual Increase over the past five years. The 
undergraduate figures In the Basic Projection are based on an annual 
Increase of l.l, which Is based on the average annual Increase over the 
past three years. The annual Increase In the New York College Input Rate 
for the Proposed Projection Is 1.3. This Is based on an assumed change 
In migration patterns of students or their equivalent. This change assumes 
that In addition to New York residents tending to enroll In New York State 
colleges and universities to a greater degree than formerly, out of state 
residents will tend to be attracted to New York colleges to a greater degree 
as well. 



The graduate figure of the Minimum Projection assumes no change 
In the undergraduate to graduate ratio existing In 1966. This ratio was 
10.5:1. The Basic Projection assumes that the undergraduate to graduate 
ratio will not stabilize at 10.5:1 but will continue to decrease at the 
recent rate of 0.5 and will stabilize at a figure of 9:1'. The undergraduate 
to graduate ratio In the Proposed Projection Is the same as used In the 
Basle Projection, l.e., 9:1. 



PHYSICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUCTED BY NEW YORK STATE INSTIFJTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS 
(Academic Years 1961-62 through 1965-66) 
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***No Data Available. 

****2fitry Estimated from Best Sources \vailible 

Source; Higher Education General Information Survey 1966-67 (OE-2300-6) Schedule V - Additions to Physical Plant 
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November 1, 1966 



the Hon* Nelson A, Rockefeller 
Governor 

Executive Chamber 
Albany^ New York 

Dear Governor Rockefeller: 

In accordance with Section 237, Subdivision 4, of the 
Education Law of New York State X am pleased to submit the 1966 
Progress Report on the Regents Statewide Plan for the Expansion and 
Development of Higher Education, 1964 , This report consists of 
three parts: (1) comments and observations on the part of the 

Regents with regard to higher education in New York, (2) a review 
and recommendations pertaining to the 1966 Interim Revision of the 
Master Plan of 1964 for the State University of New York and Progress 
Report, and (3) a review and action on the Second Interim Revision, 
1964 Master Plan for the City University of New York* 

I am pleased to inform you that with certain qualifica- 
tions and comments as set forth in the sections listed above, the 
Regents approve the interim revisions 8\;bmitted by the State and 
City Universities and commend the plans to you for your approval* 

Respectfully yours, 

'7 O ty^( 

E. W* Couper' 
Chancellor 
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1966 PROGRESS IKBPORT of the Board of Regents 

on the 

Regents Statewide Plan 

fox the Expansion and Development of Higher Education, 1966 



This report of the Board of Regents consists of three parts 

(1) A progress report and comnents on higher education in New York, 

(2) A review and recommendations pertaining to the 1966 Interim Revision 
of the Master Plan of the State University of New York, and (3) A re- 
view and comment on the Second Interim Revision, 1964 Master Plan for 
the City University of New York. 

I. EXAMPLES OF PROGRESS IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 1965-1966 

During the past year higher education in New York State has 
been marked by significant progress. Sometimes, in a concern for needs 
yet to be met there is a tendency to overlook the remarkable achievements 
that are taking place. 

Gr owth in Enrollments 



New York, which enrolls about lOX of all college students in 
the Nation, has 234 different college and university campuses. Of these, 
sixty-two campuses are a part or under the supervision of the State 
University, nine campuses are units of City University, and the rest are 
privately controlled. Full-time enrollments in these institutions during 
the fall of 1965 increased an impressive 117» over the previous year. 

The enrollment growth was distributed among all the institutions. The 
sector of most rapid growth was the community college where the number 
of students increased a dramatic 25% over the previous year. The total 
number of full-time students in all programs reached 338,000, a level 
about 10% higher than the projection, published as a part of the 1964 
Regents Statewide Plan, based on average enrollment trends over the 
previous five year period. This higher growth rate indicates that the 
strong interest in higher education, characteristic of our society in 
the recent past, is continuing. It further suggests that our insti- 
tutions collectively are demonstrating an ability to respond to the 
request for admission. Special comment on this point will be found later 
in the report. 

City University - Important Progress 

Progress may be measured in many terms, such as new programs 
and policies, growth of faculty, new buildings, or enrollment. If any 
single development is to be mentioned as a special achievement during 
the year, however, it must be the solution to the crisis at City 
University. This problem above all others presented complex Issues of 
internal organisation, finance, and places for students. 
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When a system of hlghec education enrolling nearly 55,000 
full-time students is threatened, all responsible persons must seek con- 
structive solutions. In an unusual example of the effectiveness of the 
democratic process, members of both political parties, leaders of govern- 
ment in City and State, members of the Legislature and others joined to- 
gether with creative and conscientious zeal. In granting additional 
funds and providing a 50-50 formula for continuing support, the Ck>vernor 
and the Legislature acted to ensure the growth of the system as an inte- 
gral part of the State's educational resources. The creating of a City 
University Construction Fund offers the best hope of achieving the 
$A00,000,000 expansion of space needed to accommodate the young people 
moving steadily upward from the lower schools. New dimensions of edu- 
cational opportunity were provided through the availability of an 
additional $1,000,000 for programs aimed at the special needs for dis- 
advantaged youth. A college education is still the avenue of greatest 
social mobility for the poor and the ambitious. 

State University - An Expression of Strength and Vitality 

Vitality in every phase of its program characterized the 
activities of State University during the year past. Under vigorous 
leadership of President Ciould and with strong financial support of the 
Governor and the Legislature, the University grew at every level from 
community college to university center. Full-time enrollments Increased 
from 92,600 to 107,700. Distinguished appointments were made to faculty, 
new programs offered, and the goal of educational service to all the 
people of the State was reinforced. New educational ventures through 
short courses including television grew apace with doctoral study and 
research. A sense of momentum runs clearly through the progress report 
and, more important, is encountered on every campus. 

The Private Colleges and Universities - The Value of Diversity 

The importance of the private institutions is not based solely 
on tradition. For over one hundred fifty years, collectively and indi- 
vidually, they have been a rich resource providing leadership in every 
field of state and national activity. Paralleling the rapid growth of 
public higher education, it is to be noted that attendance in private 
colleges and universities in New York rose from 170, AOO to 185,000. Last 
year these institutions enrolled about 54% of the full-time students in 
the State. 



Among these colleges are numbered some of the finest in the 
nation. Their libraries and laboratories in many cases represent unique 
facilities. Of greater importance is the wealth of opportunity they 
offer to students. They range widely in size, in curricular offerings, 
and educational philosophy. They offer choices to students, and this 
variety has special meaning in a democratic society which depends on a 
search for knowledge in a variety of settings. Without the private 
colleges, not only would the cost to the taxpayer of higher education in 
New York be doubled, but the rich diversity of the offerings of these 
colleges would be lost. 



Review of Scholarship Programs 



New York State's concern for educational opportunity for young 
people has long been expressed through the Regents Scholarships, Scholar 
Incentive Program, and a variety of other programs which recognize that 
ability to pay continues to be an element of critical importance in 
determining whether or not the individual can undertake college study. 

The Regents Scholarship and Fellowship Program has been expanded from 
$11.7 million awarded to 29,000 recipients in 1960-61, to $28.1 million 
awarded to 73,000 recipients in 1965-66. Since February of 1962 when 
the Scholar Incentive Program was established, the number of New York 
State students given financial aid toward tuition has increased to 
202,000 with a total value of $30.5 million. Loans made to students 
under the Higher Education Assistance Corporation during 1965-66 amounted 
to $59.4 million. In recent years the Federal government has also de- 
veloped programs of financial asitistance to students, such as: the National 
Science Foundation Act, the National Defense Education Act, the Higher 
Education Act, and the National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act. 

In order to assess the effect of the rapid development of student 
financial aid, the Regents have initiated a comprehensive study of all 
forms of such assistance. The report of this study is expected late this 
fall and will be the basis of proposals for future action. 

Study of Manpower 

In addition to the individual's desire for higher education, 
society has a legitimate concern for the availability of trained manpower 
to meet the requirements of the economy, government and the professions. 
Increased attention has been given during the past year to the Importance 
of developing better and more precise information on the manpower require- 
ments of society andfior providing ways to meet those manpower requirements 
through educational institutions, in-service and other types of training. 

In October 1965, Governor Rockefeller appointed a Special 
Manpower Committee composed of representatives from a variety of State 
governmental agencies to collect data on this question. The Education 
Department has been an active participant and has had a special role in 
studying sources of supply. The Committee's recommendations will assist 
educational planning in terms of curricular development and professional 
education. 



One clear and pressing requirement is to relieve the acute 
shortage of persons in various fields of the health sciences. At the 
suggestion of the Governor, the State University in conjunction with 
the Education Department is working to establish a Health Sciences 
Manpower Resource Center at State University. 

3 R Library Program (Reference and Research Library Resources) 

As higher education grows and becomes more complex, one charac- 
teristic has been an explosion of knowledge and information which are 
stored in libraries. In 1961 a comprehensive system of library interre- 
lationships was proposed in the report of the Commissioner's Comnittee 



on Reference and Research Library Resources. The report, approved by the 
Board of Regents, received the endorsement of the Governor's Conmlttee 
on Libraries and the Legislature. As part of the 1966-67 State purposes 
budget, a sum of $700,000 was appropriated for the initiation of the pro- 
gram. 

Procedure and Guidelines for Establishment of New Colleges 



Vigorous growth and change In the educational world also present 
problems of Interrelationships. Because the Individual colleges and uni- 
versities of the State collectively represent a single resource. It was 
recognized In the 1964 Regents Statewide Plan that to establish new insti- 
tutions or to make major educational changes formal procedures should be 
developed. Guidelines have been prepared by the State Education Department 
In consultation with the State Advisory Council on Higher Education and 
will be distributed In the coming year. 

Education of the Disadvantaged 

The development of education during the year was not restricted 
to additional two and four-year colleges. To serve the members of society 
who are disadvantaged, other programs were established more suited to 
their needs and the problems they face In their community. Following a 
suggestion by the Governor, four Urban Centers were created that are ad- 
ministered under the program of the State University and operated by com- 
munity colleges. These have been located In Harlem, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
and Troy. These Institutions prepare high school graduates and dropouts 
for occupations that are In demand In the labor market. The courses vary 
In length from six weeks to a year or more. The Centers accept a broad 
relationship with the students and will work to Identify Job vacancies, 
consult with representatives of management and labor, follow the work 
career of graduates to counsel the Individual, and Improve the effective- 
ness of the educational offerings In the Centers. 

City University, serving the largest urban area In the nation. 

Is faced with the roost acute problems of the disadvantaged. The City 
University has shown remarkable Imagination, flexibility, and determination 
In establishing a range of programs and rapidly putting them Into opera- 
tion. Here are some examples of the operation of the College Discovery 
program. 



High school students In the ninth grade who are disadvantaged 
but show some evidence of college ability may be Invited to participate 
In a special program Intended to Improve their achievement. The program 
started a year ago with the selection of 575 students. They participate 
in small classes, get Individual attention from teachers, and have the 
Invaluable aid of tutor-mentors. City University students with back- 
grounds similar to the students. This phase of the program Is character- 
ized by a particularly strong partnership between officers of the Uinlverslty 
and the public school system. In addition to counseling and remedial 
service, funds are made available by the Community Action Board for trans- 
portation, lunches, books, and cultural events. Two-thirds of those who 
participated passed all subjects by the close of the semester. 
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For high school graduates there is another phase of the College 
Discovery program. This is open to the graduates of all high schools in 
the City, both public and private. The purpose of the program is to dis- 
cover students with potential, often by special means. The students are 
enrolled in about six comminity colleges of City University. They are 
given a variety of testing, counseling, and remedial services. There is 
• flexibility not only in admission but with regard to the length of time 
for completion of their college career. 
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SECTION II - CRUCIAL QUESTIONS PERTAINING TO THE STATUS 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

What Will Be the Size of Future Enrollments? 

The projection of enrollnents involves analysis of many 
variables. Although precision is impossible, projections based on 
recent trends are a reasonably reliable guide for future planning. 

A recent careful study of such projections indicates that 
statewide total full-time enrollment will reach higher levels than 
predicted in the 1964 Plan. See Tables I, 2, and 3 on pages I, XX, 
and XXI of the appendix. 

Present trends indicate that statewide full-time enrollments 
between 443,000 and 456,000 can be expected in the fall of 1970. Using 
the 1965 enrollment as a base of 100%, the growth factor in 1970 will 
be 135%, up to 173% by 1975, and to 202% by 1980 which represents 692,000 
students. In planning for education it must be recognized that enrollment 
Increases are not likely to take place at a steady rate. There will be 
variations from year to year due to fluctuations in the size of the popu- 
lation group served. 

Will the Colleges and Universities Have the Capacity to Accommodate this 
Projected Enrollment Growth? 

In general terms the answer to the question is **Yes". In 
January of 1966, questionnaires were sent to every college and university 
in the State asking for plans and enrollment objectives. The colleges 
were asked to set forth the assumptions upon which the plans were based 
and the conditions that would be involved in meeting these objectives. 

The responses varied as to quality, but they did indicate that if the 
objectives can be realized the individual institutions are planning to 
accommodate about 492,000 full-time students in the fall of 1970. This 
compares with the total enrollment that would result from a projection 
of current trends of about 456,000 (see table 4). If the trend projection 
is realized it would mean that enrollments would represent about 93% of 
capacity based on individual plans. 

An excess of capacity over enrollment is desirable. A 10% 
excess of space may be the ideal. This maneuvering room is the result 
of a normal gap between the wishes of individual students for particular 
fields of education and spaces available in the particular programs of 
the colleges. Occupational Therapy, for example, has had room to accomno- 
date more students for some time, but the students have not been electing 
this field in proportion to the opportunity. 

The achievement of the enrollment objectives of the Individual 
institutions is contingent upon the ability to construct buildings, to find 
the funds to pay for facilities, to hire staff, and other circumstances 



where achievement will fall behind aspiration. The realization of the 
goals will depend in part on what institutions can do for themselves and 
Increasingly on what society, from private and public sources, is willing 
to provide. 

How Successful Are Applicants in Gaining Admission to Post-Secondarjf 
Education? 



Another way to ask the question would have been, ’'Is there a 
significant backlog of students who are unable to continue in some form 
of post -secondary education?" During the summer of 1966 a questionnaire 
was sent to guidance officers and principals of a sample of public and 
private high schools representing about lOX of the enrollment and 
including all sections of the State. Responses indicate that of the June 
graduates in the top 757e of the graduating classes who applied for ad- 
mission to college, well over 907« had been successful in obtaining ad- 
mission to some institution. There are many things that the survey did 
not determine that it would be interesting to know. It did not indicate 
the amount of difficulty, time, effort, or worry involved in gaining 
admission, nor how satisfactory the solution was in terms of the students' 
ambitions and financial condition, nor whether the studentswent out of 
the State. Since these details are important refinements, more information 
of this kind would be valuable. In broad terms, the study did suggest 
that the overwhelming proportion of the high school graduates applying 
to college in June of 1966 was accommodated. This is no cause for com- 
placency. It indicates that reasonable progress is being made in meeting 
the demand, but as the size of the group grows and as more people seek 
to enter college, increased opportunities must be provided. 

The element of enlarged opportunity is particularly important. 

Any study based on the experience of those who apply to college neglects 
those in a large segment of our population who abandoned the idea and the 
dream long before they became high school seniors. Responses based on 
college applications do not reflect the condition of those who, due to 
prolonged poverty, gave up hope in the elementary school. Nor do the 
responses reflect the condition of those who are culturally or otherwise 
disadvantaged for whom higher education was never a real possibility. 

Others may not have applied for a variety of personal reasons, conditions 
we need to know more about so that we can devise programs to assist all 
who have the ability to realize their full potential. 

What Are Some of the Significant Barriers to College Attendance? 

The problem of finance remains one of the most critical elements 
in determing availability of education for individual students. Tuition 
costs of private institutions continue to increase about $100 a year, and 
all institutions, public and private, have been forced to increase costs 
of room and board in relation to the general increase in the cost of living. 



Because New York exports more undergraduate college students 
than are Imported, about 37,000 more exports to be more precise, the 
question arises as to whether or not barriers will develop to out-of-state 
enrollment. In recent years It has been speculated that Institutions In 
other states will become Increasingly restrictive and enrollment pro- 
jections should assume that the proportion. If not the absolute number of 
New York students registering In colleges and universities In other 
states, will decline. In January of 1966 Inquiries wexre made and replies 
received from 24 private Institutions and 17 public institutions in 
states to which New York students migrate In significant numbers. Of the 
exports, two-thirds enroll In private Institutions, and the answers 
Indicated that such colleges and universities are under no pressure or 
compulsion to discriminate on a basis of state residency In selecting 
students. In the public sector no significant changes of policy were 
reported In terms of the quota of out-of-state students to be admitted 
as a proportion of the total enrollment. It was clear, however, that 
out-of-state tuition was increasing and higher admissions standards are 
being applied. The conclusion Is that out-of-state applicants. If suf- 
ficiently able financially and academically, may surmount such barriers 
as now exist. The data reveal that New Yorkers are successfully meeting 
such tuition costs and selective admission procedures. Therefore, It 
seems reasonable to conclude that the current pattern of migration Is 
likely to continue. Whether more attractive opportunities within the 
State will lure more applicants to remain will be worth continuing study. 

Is it Going to Be Possible to Staff the Colleges with Faculty to Meet 
the Demands of Growing Enrollments? 

Studies undertaken by national organizations In the mid- fifties 
pointed to an Impending crisis In the supply of faculty manpower. Recent 
studies have forced reassessment of this judgment, and special analysis 
was made for the Education Department during the summer of 1966. As 
emphasized In the Regents 1964 Statewide Plan, faculty manpower Is a 
vital area requiring continuing attention In terms of recruitment, salary 
Improvement and other conditions of appointment, but significant progress 
has been made, and on the whole it Is unrealistic to classify the 
situation as a crisis or emergency. 

During the past decade the percent of full-time college and 
university Instructional staff In four-year Institutions holding the 
doctorate has Increased by about 10%. In New York State It grew from 
52.7% In 1958-59 to 57.3% In 1962-63. If possession of the doctorate 
Is a reasonable Indication of quality of faculty, the question still 
remains of the adequacy of supply In numbers. Because of the dramatic 
Increase In enrollments during the past five years, this has been a 
cause for special concern. It was assumed that the student- faculty ratio 
would be forced to Increase; the reverse has been the case. The ratio 
of students to faculty actually went from 11.89 In 1962 down to 11.43 
In 1965. 



It must be recognized that these figures Indicate the general 
situation. There are differences from Institution to Institution and 
between one academic field and another. The community colleges, as the 
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What Has Been Happening to Faculty Salaries? 

An analysis of data published In a bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors Indicates that New York State 
institutions In the fall of 1965 were paying average salaries that were 
about 6% above the previous year. Data drawn from this source and ar- 
ranged by type of institution are presented In the appendix. Tables 5 
and 6. 



fastest growing sector of higher education, will require special 
attention. And there are shortages in areas such as physics, mathematics, 
economics, sociology, degree nursing, and library science. If It Is 
possible to maintain a reasonable balance between demand and supply 
during the next five years, the situation in the 1970*8 may Improve even 
more. The Increase of graduate enrollments now being observed will 
produce a larger number of holders of the doctorate available for ap- 
pointment early In the next decade. 



Differences exist among the Institutions that are worthy of 
note. An examination of salary data for Individual Institutions In the 
A.A.U.F. Bulletin reveals that smaller colleges In general are In a 
weaker competitive position. 

What about Educational Facilities? Will There Be Enough Space? What 
Is the Nature and Magnitude of the Task? What Ate the Anticipated 
Sources of Funds? 



In asking Individual Institutions for projections of enroll- 
ments, responses were often made contingent upon the availability of 
facilities. Data on facility needs contained breakdowns on the kind of 
projected construction. Its anticipated cost, and the possible sources 
of funds. I^e responses seen even as general estimates are Impressive. 
Inasmuch as the facilities report does not take into account Increased 
building costs, higher Interest rates and the tight money market, the 
task appears to be one of massive proportions. If the projections are 
valid, they indicate a need for buildings between 1966 and 1970 that 
will cost in the order of $1,741,000,000. Of this total around 
$512 million will be for State University, about $455 million for City 
Utilversity, and about $755 million for the private institutions. 

The projection of costs in relation to completion dates for 
this construction reflects a sizable Increase each year toward 1970. 
Whether this means a growing need for estimates that are subject to 
modification must be determined. The tremendous sums involved here 
emphasize the necessity of obtaining more and better data to assure that 
facilities are planned as needed, are efficient, and are economical. 

It Is anticipated that within the coming year, more detailed information 
on a statewide basis will be obtained to evaluate for planning purposes. 



Data concerning the nature and costs of the facilities by type 
and by sponsoring unit, public or private, are given in Tables 7, 8, 
and 9 of the appendix. 
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SECTION 111 - AREAS THAT NEED SPECUL ATTENTION 



Tile Potential for College Study 

At present 61% of the high school graduates continue their 
formal education In some post- secondary program, either offering a 
degree or In a non-degree status* This leaves unanswered, however, the 
problems and circumstances of the remaining 39% of the high school 
graduates who do not attend and that large number of Individuals who 
drop out of high school before receiving the diploma. The matter of 
potential for post-secondary study was Investigated In detail by the 
President's Conmilsslon on Higher Education In 1947, but It Is Important 
that there be an Investigation Into matters of motivation, ambition, 
and opportunity that Inhibit or encourage attendance. These factors, 
when applied to enrollment projections, will result In detailed planning 
for programs and facilities tailored to Individual and social needs. 

Since appropriately directed action waits upon such findings, 
it Is necessary that a study Identify In detail the nature and charac- 
teristics of educational, personal, and social needs which contribute 
to an Individual's ability to gain entrance to and succeed in higher 
education. The Regents strongly urge that such a study be undertaken 
immediately. 

Increased Opportunity for the Disadvantaged 

Mention has been made In previous parts of this report on the 
problems of the disadvantaged. Such comments are frequently made In 
relation to matters that are a legitimate concern to all students. But 
the disadvantaged share all the problems to a special degree. The 
solution to their need does not rest In finding a neat compartment to 
be labelled "Opportunity" and operated in isolation from every other 
facet of the educational program. The degree of their need, however, 
does call for special emphasis and resources. An examination of the 
wide ranging developments taking place In City University indicates a 
common thread In efforts to serve the disadvantaged. The selection 
process must seek out potential variously defined and use innovative 
procedures to motivate, to admit and to educate. Psychological services, 
and remedial work are important. Money must be made available, not only 
for tuition but for books, transportation, and other expenses. 

The special arrangements and services characteristic of this 
program are costly for the sponsoring colleges as well. Various ways 
of providing financial assistance to institutions must be found. 

Whether the method be contracts, grants, Incentive funds or reimburse- 
ment, the financial arrangements should reflect as much flexibility as 
Is expected In the admissions process. 

In order to provide adequate hl^er educational opportunity 
the Regents request the Education Department to develop a comprehensive 
plan with regard to post- secondary educational experiences for the 
disadvantaged. Although significant progress Is being made, the programs 



have a piecemeal quality. *nie time has come when a master plan of edu- 
cational service to the disadvantaged can and should be prepared. The 
study should establish (1) the nature of programs, (2) the nunibers of 
students to be enrolled, (3) the financial and other assistance needed, 
(4) the facilities to be provided, and (5) the probable cost. The study 
should also identify the role to be played by the State University of 
New York, the City University of New York, and the private colleges in 
sharing the responsibility for getting this most significant job done. 

A progress report would be delivered to the Regents by March 1, 1967, 
and a final report would be submitted by July 1, 1967. It is further 
recommended that the Division of Higher Education of the State Education 
Department be given the responsibility for conducting this study. 

Manpower 



Curricular development in the past has been based to a con- 
siderable degree upon academic requirements determined by the best 
judgments of professional faculty members concerning the needs of 
individuals and society. In the modern world of complex technologies 
the successful operation of our economy depends upon a high order of 
knowledge, a suitable number of practitioners in each field, and the 
harmonious interplay of many skills. While respecting the freedom of 
choice of the individual student and the integrity of faculties in 
academic affairs, some form of coordination or subsidy must be developed 
to prevent imbalance of demand and supply. In proposing curricular 
developments and in establishing new schools and colleges, it is 
essential to recognize that manpower development is a complex activity 
requiring the attention of many segments of private society and govern- 
ment. Manpower development involves such matters as recruitment, 
salaries and employment benefits, formal education, and in-service 
training. During the past year the Governor's Special Committee on 
Manpower emphasized the interrelationships through the functioning of 
an interagency committee. A Health Resources Center for the health 
professions has been established in State University. The problems must 
be a continuing concern in which education, government, and private 
industry are all represented and participate. Manpower data must be a 
vital element in the rationale for curricular proposals, and planning 
staffs and procedures must be organized to strengthen this process. 

The Regents urge the Education Department to give continuing 
attention to the future supply of trained manpower by assisting in all 
possible ways in the development of educational programs that cover the 
full range of post- secondary training, from advanced and specialized 
graduate study to the two-year and non-degree programs in the community 
colleges. 

Graduate Enrollments 



It has been noted earlier that enrollments are increasing 
sharply. College administrators and graduate deans believe that the 
trend will continue and possibly accelerate. The situation will 
bear careful watching for several reasons. Graduate education is 
important; it provides the most hi^ly trained teachers, researchers, 
and professional personnel in most fields. Graduate education is 
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demaxuling in terms of facilities such as library collections, labora- 
tories, and specialized faculty. It Is expensive. Studies done over a 
period of time In the State of Colorado indicate that doctoral study 
mav cost seven times as much as instruction during the freshman and 
sophomore years. Graduate programs are not easily or quickly developed. 

Steps are being taken to develop a detailed Inventory of the 
nature, capacity and plans of universities at the doctoral level. Such 
a study would be undertaken with the assistance of an advisory committee 
representative of graduate schools and would seek to identify anticipated 
developments in Ph,D, education and areas of unmet need. Due to the 
great cost of establishing new programs, the public institutions with 
access to public monies should give special priority to new doctoral 
programs in areas of manpower shortage. 

Because of growing need for the Importance of graduate educa- 
tion, and because of its demands in terms of time for development, 
facilities, faculties, and costs, the Regents Instruct the Education 
Department to study during the current year the status, needs, and plans 
for graduate study at the advanced or doctoral level. 

The Problem of Finance 



Of all the problems of higher education the one that is becoming 
most critical is the matter of finance. 

For the student and his family the question of educational 
opportunity is basically the cost of education. Earlier predictions 
that tuition charges in private institutions would Increase at a rate 
of about $100 per year have been borne out. In both public and private 
colleges, room and board costs have also been increasing regularly. 

What effect will this have on the recruitment of students? Will insti- 
tutions that rely heavily on tuition income for their successful oper- 
ation be able to project Increases in tuition indefinitely? Will it be 
necessary to increase and expand various forms of scholarship aid? Will 
personal cost of education force consideration of new forms of State and 
Federal support for both public and private institutions? 

In institutional terms budgets have been rising steadily. 

Faculty salaries, which constitute the largest single item in the edu- 
cational budget, have Increased since 1955 at a rate of about 6% per 
3 rear, This average Increase, however, has been accompanied by a greater 
range among institutions in terms of the highest and lowest salaries, 

A question arises about the quality of the academic program in insti- 
tutions that are now forced to seek low-paid staff. What will be the 
consequences of such a practice in the long run? 

Institutional growth and development in most cases are also 
related to facilities and these, in turn, to the ability of the insti- 
tution to raise funds. Increasingly, monies for building have come 
from loans. The very sizable amount of construction taking place on 
college campuses financed with borrowed money, especially in the light 
of current sharp Increases in interest rates, raises questions as to the 



ability of the colleges to absorb the debt service from their operating 
budgets without penalizing the academic or other vital programs of the 
institution* 

Financial aid from government, both State and Federal, in the 
form of grants and loans is no longer debated in educational circles* 
There has developed a strong reliance on such funds* The public assis-> 
tance to higher education from State and Federal sources varies widely 
in terms of programs, and the amounts of money have increased strikingly 
in recent years, leather or not such assistance is yet adequately 
related to costs must be carefully considered* For example, under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 the Federal government provided 
grants for academic buildings to New York institutions during the past 
year amounting to $38,422,418. This impressive figure, however, covered 
only part of the construction* The total cost for the buildings involved 
was $231,808,066* 

The studies of facilities projections for the next five 3 rears, 
mentioned earlier in this report, indicate the desirability of obtaining 
more information on the financial Implications of educational growth* 
Cooperative planning must be expressed as a continuous process aimed at 
orderly, efficient, and economical development of all segments of hl^er 
education in the State, both public and private, recognizing that their 
successful interaction in serving individual and society's needs is a 
public resource* 

As reliance on public funds has grown, it has become more 
essential that careful long-range planning be done by the institutions 
and that they communicate their needs* As government and higher educa- 
tion increasingly interact, communication and mutual planning become 
increasingly important. 

Among the various forms of financial assistance and support, 
it is likely that contracts with individual institutions and groups of 
institutions will be increasingly used. During the past year a program 
was developed under which private medical schools within the State may 
enter into contracts for which funds are provided to Increase enrollment 
of medical students. The Regents question the desirability of the ar- 
rangement under which the State University serves as the agent to 
administer this program* The University system, having medical schools, 
is an interested party. It is, therefore, recommended that the admin- 
istration of the program for private medical school contracts be made 
the responsibility of the Regents and that such other contractual 
programs as may later be developed also be administered by the Regents, 

The problems of finance described in the preceding paragraph 
and other problems pertaining to higher education underscore the 
importance of Governor Rockefeller's proposal that there be established 
a select committee to study the needs of our private colleges and uni- 
versities* The Board of Regents welcomes this proposal for joint action 
and expresses its eagerness to join in the appointment of the committee 
and will make available to the committee the full resources of the State 
Education Department, 
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Tables 1-9 

CONTAINING SUPPLEMENTAL 
DATA 
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TabU 3 

Projected Percentage Distribution of Full-Time Enrollment 
By Types of Institutions, ilew York State 
1966-67 to 1970-71; 1975-76; 1980-81 
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Office of Planning in Higher Education 
August 1966 



Table 4 

Present & Projected College Enrollment In New York State 
Full-Time Enrollments Planned by Individua l Institutions 
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\ CotnparlBon of Average Faculty Salaries and Compensation 

Academic Year 1964-65 and 1965-66 
j Table 5 

bOjgLEX imiYEKtITllS 



City University 









Chan«?e 


% Change 


Comp«?ncAtion: 


Averag<»s 


$11,069 


$12,L01 


$532 


ii.5 


lanr.e of Institution 


High 


12,359 


12,737 






Averages 


Low 


11,356 


n.iioi 






Salary: 


Averages 


11,69U 


12,123 


1*29 


3.7 


lange of Institution 


High 


12,185 


12,i)60 






Averages 


Low 


11,182 


11,125 ■ 







State University 





196 ) 1-65 




Change 


% Cliange 


Compensations 


Averages 


$11,1*53 


$ 12 ,h 66 


$ 1,013 


8.8 


Range of Institution 


High 


11,862 


12,807 






Averages 


Low 


10.939 


11,839 






Salary; 


Average 


10,230 


10,719 


1*89 


U.8 


Range of Institution 


High 


10,632 


11 ,"008 






Averages 


Low 


9,793 


10,181 







Complex Private 







■' I 96 U -65 


"■■i965-56 


Change 


jTchanEe 


Compensation: 

Range of Institution 
Averages 


Averai^B 

High 

Low 


$12,559 

lli,396 

9.036 


$13,250 

15 , 11*6 

9.81*7 


$691 


5.5 


Salary; 

flange $£ Institution 
Averages 


Averages 

High 

Low 


11,221* 

12,836 

8,808 


ll,7la 

13,357 

9.061 


517 


U.6 
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Comparison o{ Average Faculty Salaries and Compensation 
Academic Year 1964-65 and 1965-66 
Table 6 



FODR YEAR IKSTITPnOilS 



State University 





1951^;? — 


“T95?-T6 


cHanr.9 


fj Change^ 


Compensntion: 


Averages 


:<510,289 


$11,006 


!5717 


7.0 


Ran^e of Institution 


High 


10,6?3 


11,220 






Averages 


Low 


10,070 


10,652 






Salary: 


Averages 


9,000 


9,W6 


376 


li.i 


Range of Institution 


High 


9,$0$ 


9,6lt3 






Averages 


Loi': 


9*001 


9,1U9 







1 

e 

? 

$ 



Private h-Ycar 





196U-65 


1965-6^5 


Change 


% Change 


Compensation: 


Averages 


$ 9,567 


.1:10,121 


$55l« 


5.8 


Range of Institution 
Averages 


High 

Low 


lli,Wi3 

7,m 


111, 977 
7,691 






Salary: 


Averages 


8,623 


9,059 


U36 


5.1 


lange of Institution 
Averages 


High 

Low 


10,312 

6,829 


10,380 

7.202 
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mtPLEX UNIVERSITIES 



a City University of llew York 
3rookl3m College 
City College 
Hunter College 
Queens College 



b State University of New York 
at Albany 
at Binghanton 
at Buffalo 
at Stony Brook 



c Private Coirnlox Universities 

Coluinbia nniversity (Incl* Teachers Coll.) 

Cornell University 

Ford ham University 

New York University 

Rensselaer Pol:rtechnic Institute 

Syracuse University (Incl. Coll. Lib. Arts) 

University of Rochester 

Ye Shiva University 



Four Year Institutions 

d State University of Ucu York, Colleges at 

BrocUport 

U.uJ^faio 

Cortland 

Fredonia 

Genes CO 

New Palt7i 

Oneonta 

Oswego 

Plattsburgh 

Potsdam 



Private Four Year Institutions 



Adolpld University 
Alfred University 
Bard College 
Ganisius College 
Clarkson College of Technology 
Colgate University 
College of Nev^ Rochelle 
College of St. Rose 
Cooper Union 
D’Youvtlle College 
Hamilton College 
Hartiidck College 
Hobart & William Smith 
Hofstra University 
Iona College 
Ithaca College 
Long Island University 
Manhattan College 
Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart 



Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
Pace College 

rolytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Pratt Institute 
Rosary Hill College 
ut. Bornardine of Ciena College 
St. lYancis Colle^^e 
St. John FisVier College 
St. Lavirence University 
Skidmore College 
Union College St. University 
Union Theological Seminary 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 
Vassar College 
Wagner College 
Weils College 
St. John’s University 
Barnard College 
Utica Collet of Syracuse 
University 



Source of all data used is the* American Association of University 

Professors Bulletin, 51 (255-2bd) 
June 1965 J (Il9-l8l) June 1966, 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 

Projections of Estimated Capital Expenditures, 1966-1970 
Public and Private Institutions of Higher Education 
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Part II 



State University Master Plan 1966 Interim Revision 
Review and Action of the Board of Regents 



The 1966 Interim Revision is so organized as to include 
recommendations pertaining to enrollment, programs, faculty, students, 
and the operation of the various colleges that constitute State University. 
Comments are also included on the planning process itself. The Board of 
Regents in the previous section congratulated the Trustees and officers 
of State University for the progress made during the past year. The 
Board is pleased to give its approval to the large majority of the re- 
commendations in the 1966 Revision of the Master Plan. In connection 
with certain recommendations this approval is qualified. 

Section 1 - The Planning Process (Recommendation 1) 

The four parts of Recommendation 1 propose that the Education 
Law be amended (a) to define a Master Plan as a flexible instrument for 
which approval of the Regents and Governor would be given in principle; 

(b) to set the time span for planning at twenty years; (c) to report on 
academic or fiscal plans in alternating years; and (d) to provide more 
time for study at each level of review. 

These recommendations should be studied and carefully con- 
sidered by the Education Department in consultation with representatives 
of State University, City University and the p^'ivate colleges. Following 
such study, if changes in Parts a, b, or c of the recommendation are 
desirable, they may be made without changing the present Education Law. 

If there is to be a change in the timing of reports (as per 
Recommendation 1-d) it will require amendment of the Education Law as 
it pertains to planning. A committee consisting of representatives of 
the Division of the Budget, State University, City University, and the 
Education Department is preparing recommendations. 

Section II - New Educational Goals (Recommendations 2 through 8) 

Recommendation 2. That the unwritten policy of open door 
admission to State University be confirmed as the obligation 
of State University to find a place in the right program, on 
one or more campuses, for every qualified applicant of post- 
high school age. 

The Regents approve of this recommendation. It will be nec- 
essary for the Trustees of State University in subsequent reports to 
describe in greater detail the implications of this policy. If every 
person of post-high school age and every high school graduate is to 
find opportunity, a variety of educational experiences and programs 
must be provided. The qualifications for admission in each field must 
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be determined, facilities constructed, and instructors appointed to 
accomnodate those who realistically may be expected to enroll. The 
Regents will await subsequent proposals through which State University 
will implement this open-door admission policy. 

Recommendation 6. That the proposed new major curriculums and 
specific programs on campuses of the State University, as selected 
in Appendix A. (of the State University Revision) be endorsed in 
principle as guides for future growth. 

Recommendation 8. That endorsement of campus proposals "in principle 
by the Trustees as qualified above, be defined to mean approval of 
a flexible design for future growth without commitment as to program 
detail, administration, organizational structure, or future operating 
budget, or future construction funds. 

In approving these recommendations the Regents assume that the 
curriculum proposals to implement these educational developments will 
follow the same procedures of approval and registration that apply to 
all colleges and universities in the State. 

The 196A Regents Statewide Plan on higher education in Recom- 
mendation 61 asked the State Education Department to develop more formal 
procedures for the approval of new institutions and major educational 
developments. The Department has consulted in this matter with the 
Advisory Council on Higher Education. A set of guidelines and procedures 
is being refined and following formal action by the Regents will serve 
to facilitate orderly growth of all institutions. 

In giving approval in principle to the curriculums and programs 
proposed by the State University in Appendix A, the Regents assume that 
continuing attention will be given to avoiding unnecessary duplication 
in specialized subject areas. 

Section III - Meeting Enrollment Demands (Recommendation 9) 

Recommendation 9. That the enrollment goal for the State University 
of New York be 18A,6S0 full-time students in 1970 and 261,760 in 
X974. 



The enrollment goal of State University for 1970 is approved. 
Enrollfoent projections undertaken in the Education Department and at 
State University for the period after 1970 reflect different base years 
and result in some variation in the numbers expected to enroll. For 
general planning purposes, however, the 1974 projection is accepted. 

The new programs and policies set forth in the State University 
Interim Revision such as increased opportunity for the disadvantaged and 
an open-door admissions policy underscore the importance of refining and 
adjusting the projection for the mid- seventies. The annual review of 
enrollment undertaken by the Education Department in consultation with 
State and City Universities must incorporate in detail the consequences 
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of the establishment c£ new or enlarged programs. The process of annual 
review should reduce differences in enrollment projections prepared by 
various planning offices and provide precise data for the efficient and 
) economical development of programs, construction of facilities, and 

recruitment of staff. 

% 

Section VII The Educational Services (Recommendations 23 through 34) 

^ Recommendation 24. That there be established a statewide library 
communications network, connecting all campus libraries in State 
University with capability for remote station access to a central 
computing facility, with visual image transmission and reproduction 
facilities at each station. 

Recommendation 27. That the State University microwave network 
be expanded in stages to create a statewide communications system 
that will include links between educational television stations 
in the State and resources outside the State, and between libraries 
and communications centers of campuses of State University and 
those of private institutions of higher education in the State, and 
that will be capable of transmitting audio, visual, and computer- 
i generated information. 

These recommendations reflect appropriate sensitivity to the 
; implications of new technical developments as they apply to the library 

field. The Trustees are urged to develop a network of services within 
the University that will assure the most effective use of resources for 
library and related services. In developing such a communications service 
for the University, it will be exceedingly important to relate it to 
the statewide Reference and Research Library Resources Program which 
was initiated in 1961 and for which funds were provided to the Education 
Department by the last Legislature. It will be essential in planning 
a State University library network to do so in a manner that is in a 
technical and organizational sense compatible with the broader library 
I resources program of the State. This will require regular and close 

communication between State University and the State Education Depart- 
ment, in view of the Department's responsibility for the Reference and 
Research Library Resources Program. 

f 

Section VllI - All University Programs (Recommendations 35 through 42) 

In this section a series of recommendations are submitted 
dealing with a broad variety of topics ranging from communication among 
presidents, through adult and continuing education, to courses by tele- 
vision and correspondence. 

In connection with the development of statewide policies in 
continuing education, it is understood that the reference is to statewide 
i policies within State University. As such these developments are highly 

desirable. 
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The Regents are currently developing plans for a conpxehenslve 
program of continuing education. It Is Intended that encouragement be 
given to the growth of programs under the supervision of the public schools 
and of colleges and universities and that these programs relate effectively 
to one another. 

Recommendation 41. That the course offerings of State University 
Continuing Education Include a full program of correspondence 
courses, courses available through educational television, and 
courses available on or off campus by computer-assisted programmed 
learning and other electronic media: and that students be encouraged 
to use such media In combination In new concepts of Independent study. 

Recommendation 42. That degree as well wi non-degree-credit courses 
be made available through State University Continuing Education In 
cooperation with the participating campuses, and that such campuses 
provide for the award of Associate and Baccalaureate degrees for 
the work accomplished through Continuing Education on or off campus, 
and In day or evening or summer courses. 

In connection with the establishment of degree programs through 
extension courses. It should be noted that present rules and regulations 
of the Regents and Commissioner of Education developed with the advice 
of the institutions of higher education In the State, prohibit conferring 
degrees without some work in residence. Any changes In this policy will 
require a careful review reflecting the judgments of various colleges In 
order to establish procedures that will be desirable and practical for 
all. 

Section IX - Two-Year Colleges (Recommendations A3 through A9) 

In addition to the matters referred to in the recommendations 
pez^:aining to the two-year colleges, the Regents suggest that the Trustees 
of State University may at some time wish to Initiate a study of the role 
of governing boards of community colleges. This needs to be done in order 
to establish organizational patterns under which the local boards of control 
may enjoy increased educational responsibility, free from the restraints 
of the Boards of Supervisors and other agencies. In some parts of the 
State the policies, salary schedules, and employment practices that are 
developed by county agencies, including the Boards of Supervisors, are not 
Ideally suited to the special requirements of an educational Institution. 

Recommendation AA. The State University proceed to establish the 
following new community colleges, which have received Master Plan 
approval, when the legal requirements concerning enrollment, finance 
and curriculum have been met to the satisfaction of the Trustees 
of State University: Herkimer County, the Elmlra-Horseheads region, 

the Tompkins -Cortland region, Ontario County, Franklin- Essex Counties, 
Clinton County, Greene-Columbla Counties, and Schenectady-Saratoga 
Count les. 



This recomnendation should not include the reference to 
Schenectady-Saratoga Counties since earlier Master Plan actions did not 
make reference to any specific development in this region. Studies are 
underway involving both Schenectady and Saratoga Counties that suggest 
some provision for community college education may be desirable. State 
University is encouraged to continue these studies and submit such pro- 
posals as are approved by local sponsoring agencies and the State 
University Trustees. 

Recommendation 48. That increased support be sought and given 
to the Agricultural and Technical Colleges for the new programs 
of sub- technical or vocational curricula of varying lengths for 
high school graduates, persons of post-high school age, and other 
adults who reside beyond reach of a community college. 

This is a desirable development but one that should take place 
in relation to the vocational education programs operated by the secondary 
schools. The two programs are not exclusive and communication and coopera- 
tion in the local areas should result in enriched programs available 
through one or both educational sources. 

Discussions and regional conferences Involving officers of 
community colleges and secondary schools have been effective in planning 
for vocational education. Such conferences should continue and be expanded 

Section X - The Senior Colleges (Recommendations 50 through 5A) 

Recommendation 51. That a new college be established in the 
Herkimer -Rome-Utica area with strong emphasis upon the sciences 
and technology, and that it be confined to upper divisional and 
graduate programs below the doctoral level. 

The dramatic growth of community college enrollments and the 
corresponding increase of students in transfer curricula indicate that 
various types of educational programs must be established. Upper division 
colleges were suggested in 1956 and in the 196A Regents Statewide Plan 
and are still supported. 

The strong and growing need for manpower in the fields of 
science and engineering indicates that such emphasis in a new college 
could help meet an important need. This recommendation is approved in 
principle. Specific studies and proposals with regard to the establish* 
ment of this college are encouraged. 

Section XI - The Specialized and Contract Colleges 
(Recommendations 55 and 56) 

Recommendation 55. That the specialized colleges, including 
contract colleges, not expand their programs of instruction 
and research into areas more properly assigned to the University 
Centers. 



Recommendation 56, That the functions and programs of the 
Contract colleges and the relationship of these colleges to 
the State University continue to be studied. 

These two recommendations* carried over from the 1964 State 
University Master Plan, were considered and endorsed by the Regents at 
that time as "essentially broad objectives or goals." The Regents 
Statewide Plan (1964) noted that after the further study called for by 
Recommendation 56, "schedules and specific steps to Implement the ob- 
jectives" would be proposed by State University. 

It Is expected that any proposed changes will be fully discussed 
by the institutions Involved and that the study will define more precisely 
the nature of instructional and research functions better conducted In one 
setting or another and provide guidance as to what would constitute proper 
assignment. Until this Is accomplished the Regents postpone any comment 
or action with respect to Recommendation 55. In the meantime the Regents 
will seek clarification from State University concerning this recommendation. 
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city University Master Plan 1966 Interim Revision 



Review and Action of the Board of Regents 



Introduction 



The 1966 revision of City University reflects continuity in 
form in accord with the 1964 Master Plan and the first revision a year 
ago. Significant progress is reported in many areas identified in the 
earlier materials, and there is also information of new and exciting 
developxoents in several fields. 

The 1965-66 academic year was a time of both crisis and 
achievement. The University examined its internal organization and its 
relationship to the government of City and State and the people whom it 
serves. Mew formulas for financing new programs to meet emerging edu- 
cational needs have been developed, and there is reason to expect that 
the City University is entering upon a period of significant development. 
Members of the Board of Higher Education, Chancellor Bowker and his as- 
sociates and the faculties are to be congratulated on their achievements. 

With the comments that follow, the Regents give general approval 
to the 1966 Revision of the Master Plan of City University and commend it 
to the Governor and the Legislature. 

Plans for New Curricula 



The Graduate Progra m 

The development of graduate programs proceeds at an acceler- 
ating pace,^ Master's and Doctoral programs have been established in 
many of the traditional areas, and further developments are being 
planned. Doctoral programs in anthropology and philosophy will be ini- 
tiated in 1966-67, and programs in biochemistry, comparative literature, 
education, romance languages, and musicology are being developed. Still 
to be fully evaluated is work in such fields as the health sciences, in- 
cluding nursing and optometry, also public welfare, library science, city 
planning, and law. Reference to the rationale for graduate development 
is brief, and it will be helpful to provide additional information in 
further reports. As manpo;^er information is refined, it will be desirable 
to build programs of advanced and special study in relation to society's 
needs. At the same time it is expected that the faculty will continue 
to exercise its responsibility for the interplay of study among the 
various disciplines and promote those fields that also have special 
values in the academic community as a whole, and for the individual 
student and scholar. Because of its location, resources, and the growth 
of its programs, it is reasonable to expect that City University should 
share a heavy burden of growth in graduate enrollments. 



The Comnunlty Colleges 

The comnunlty colleges represent another area of rapid educa- 
tional growth. An Impressive number of new programs are being developed. 
These Include several fields, such as engineering and para-medical 
sciences where additional instruction and improved manpower supply are 
of great importance. 

Frpgrams for the Disadvantaged 

It is both appropriate and significant that a description of 
various programs for the educationally disadvantaged is placed in the 
section headed Hew Curricula . The officers of City University have 
clearly recognized that new educational opportunities must be provided 
and greater assistance made available to present and prospective students 
if new answers are to be found for the old problems - the problems the 
poor and disadvantaged have in seeking higher education. Reference has 
been made elsewhere in the report to the quite con'^ideraMe achievement 
effected through the College Discovery Programs conducted in the City 
Ukiiversity's community colleges and in cooperation with the public school 
system. 



niough not Included in the report. City University has moved 
forward with additional financial resources during the past sunnier to 
establish still other programs to serve the disadvantaged. Though the 
numbers enrolled in these programs are still modest in relation to the 
Metropolitan population to be served, techniques are now being developed 
that give promise to wider application. 



Plans for Mew Facilities 



The discussion of developing programs has a special signif- 
icance in terms of facilities at City University since the bricks and 
mortar or the lack of enough of them have placed a limitation on the 
growth of the institution. The establishment of the City University 
Construction Fund gives reason to expect that the buildings necessary 
to accommodatf the projected programs and enrollments will be provided. 
It is expected that future reports will Include even more detailed 
information on the facilities program. 

The building program described on pages 39 through 45 of the 
Interim Revision is hereby approved. It is understood that the costs 
of the buildings are estimates and shall not be considered to limit 
expenditures. 



Enrollment Goals 



In this report the City University for the first time formally 
accepts as its objective the development of programs sufficient to offer 
to ail high school graduates of New York City an opportunity for post- 
high school education and to plan space for the nu^ers expected to 
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enroll. According to the student's rank in high school, he will have 
the opportunity to attend a senior college, a comminlty college, or a 
special program of some kind. From past experience the authorities 
have estimated the nuniber of Individuals who are likely to accept these 
offers of admission as opposed to those who will elect to attend other 
public or private institutions In other parts of the State or other 
parts of the Nation. Since the enrollment goals are ambitious. It will 
be Important In future reports to provide greater detail on the Impli- 
cations this open-door policy will have for facilities, staff and budget. 
It Is Intended that the program will result In the full and coordinated 
use of University resources at three levels: the senior colleges, 

community colleges, and the sub -professional units. 

While establishing the policy of educational opportunity for 
all high school graduates. City University has also set a higher enroll- 
ment objective for Its full-time baccalaureate programs. Ihls new goal 
contemplates offers of admission to about one-quarter of all high school 
graduates with the expectation that about two-thirds of those Invited 
will accept the offer and matriculate. Ilie shortage of facilities 
referred to earlier, however, has limited enrollments In the four-year 
college programs and created a situation In 1965 where accommodated 
enrollees numbered 5,000 short of this objective. This deficit 
emphasizes the importance of completing the planned new facilities 
promptly. 

Library Development 

The annual revision of the Master Plan submitted by City 
University is in its nature a brief documj^nt, and time and space did 
not permit description of all areas of development. The library Is 
one of those where a brief mention was provided. This Is an area, 
however, of central Importance for all programs especially whose at the 
upper division and gradtiate levels. The current collection of City 
University of 1,750,000 volumes serves all twelve units including the 
community colleges. In contemplating the education growth proposed, 
special attention will have to be given to certain matters related to 
library operation and expansion. These will include: 

1) The addition of library personnel adequate to 
administer the book collections and serve the 
growing enrollments. 

2) An increase in library physical plant paralleling 
other forms of growth. 

3) Special attention to the book collection for the 
grad^iate programs. 

4) Measures to participate In and take advantage of 
the statewide library reference and research 
resources program. 
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